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TUB  81C11ETART  OF  THI  COTERIB. 


See  me,  buy  me,  read  me, — T  am  a  queet 

And  quizzy  Clicil, — love  women,  wine,  and  cheer;. 

I  speak  the  truth,  and  seldom  spare  a  friend  ; 

I  wrote  not  to  annoy,  but  to  amend. 

Quacks,  Weavers,  Surgeons,  Lying  Midioi/j,— , 

1  have  touch'd  up — even  to  their  midriffs. 

Come  read  me  then,  and  aiblins  you  may  find 

%'ye  ne'er  abus'd— but  barely  spamjps  defin'4. 


THB  OHBII.EAD, 


SIntbctjitte  Cotctt'e; 

tana 

VIOLENT  EBULLITIONS 
Or 

ilRAPHOMANIACS^  AFFECTED 

CACOETHES  SCRIBENDL 

iFAM^,  SACRA  FAMES, 


Amlhanhip  t*  a  mtjRa,  to  conquer  ^rhich,  no  reasons  aii  wiffidartTy         ;  mi  J<m  Wif/U 
m  MiUj  pcniuik  tne  not  to  Love,  as  not  to  writeu  Mmuckm 


FWNTED  FOR  THE  COTEEIl. 
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FRSFACE  TO  TMS  READER. 


Fastidious  Reader, 

I  would  have  as  soon  thought  of  publishing  "  Memoirs  of 
Goliath,"—"  Table  Talk,"  of  the  Man  in  the  "  Iron  Mask,"— or 
Geneolog5'"  of  the  "  Last  Donkey,"— as  of  writing  a  Preface  : 
But  our  Printer  has  declared  we  must  pay  for  it,  whether  printed 
or  not ;  so  that  the  Coterie  ahsente  me  ordained  that  I  should 
write  one.  Need's  must,  when  the  devil  drives ;  so  I  set  about 
the  task  with  a  good  grace. 

The  Coterie  were  very  ill-treated  from  the  commencement. 
Their  first  Printer,  on  seeing  the  MS.  of"  Ebn.  Jaapher,"  and  the 
•«  Devil  Annoyed,"  refused  to  go  on  ;— one  of  the  Publisher's  got 
alarmed,  and  the  Coterie  were  respectfully  informed,  that  tho 
Printer  and  Publisher  begged  to  decline  the  honor  of  having  their 
names  attached  to  the  paper.    What  was  to  be  done?  We  had 
promised  the  paper,  and  it  must  come  out.  Here  then  was  a  pickle. 
How  to  get  out  was  the  question.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  our  pre- 
sent Publisher  "  set  out  to  look  for  a  printer."    He  brought  one 
who  swore  he'd  print  any  thing.    This  was  what  we  wanted,  and 
the  CHEILEAD  continued.    We  were  now  threatened  with  Pro- 
secutions— it  was  hinted  we  did'nt  write  our  own  Articles — and  we 
were  accused  of  partiality,  and  God  knows  what — we  heeded  not 
and  persevered.    Our  Subscribers  remained  steady  to  us,  notwith- 
standing all  these  mishaps.    To  them,  most  of  whom  are  known 
personally,  "  to  one  or  all  of  us,"  we  owe  our  warmest  gratitude. 
The  longest  day  we  live  will  be  too  short  to  thank  them. 

With  regard  to  our  wood  cut,  'tis  an  exact  resemblance  of  one  of 
the  Coterie.  Reader  !  thine  humble  Servant — who  will  probably 
appear  again  before  thee,  but  never  as  a  Chum. 

And  now,  Fastidious  Reader !  it  rests  with  thee  whether  our  paper 
be  good  or  bad,  amusing  or  tedious,  pleasing  or  the  contrary.  Our 
typography  and  style  are  below  criticism,  but  shouldst  thou  wiah  to 
criticise,  forget  not  we  were  unpractised  writers,  and  typographical 
tyroft.  Sborstart  to  ths  Cotbbii. 
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E^egious  Doctoft,  and  Masters  of  the  eximious  and  arcane  science  of  Physick, 
of  yoQr  urbanity,  exasperate  not  yourselves  against  us  for  making  this  little 
volume.  Andrew  Borde,  1 547, 

in  Collet. 


IISrTRODUCTORY  PREt'ACfl. 

To  THE  University. 

When  a  Paper  is  undertaken,  and  that  a  literary  one,  the  first 
questions  asked  are — What  does  it  propose  ? — What  are  its  intents,  and 
why  ? — The  Paper  before  us  has  been  undertaken,  after  mature  delibera- 
tion, from  a  thorough  conviction  of  its  utility.  The  University,  that  is, 
its  collective  aggregate,  has  no  channel  by  which  it  may  convey  to  the 
Public  its  grievances,  or  their  nature.  There  have  been  several  Papers, 
at  various  times,  existing  in  the  University,  but  not  one  calculated  (at 
least  of  those  we  have  seen)  either  to  advance  the  honour  of  the  College, 
enforce  the  privileges  of  its  Alumni,  or  render  its  dicta  permanent  or 
respected. 

Our  reasons  for  laying  this  Paper  before  the  Public  we  shall,  in  as 
cursory  a  manner  as  is  consistent  with  the  importance  of  the  subject  and 
the  dignity  of  the  University,  lay  before  our  readers  : 

1st,  As  a  defence  (though  a  weak  one)  opposed  to  the  abuse  of  the 
press,  vented  with  all  the  rancour  of  vituperation,  and  the  dogmatism  of 
ignorance,  against  the  University  and  its  Heads :  thus,  for  example, 
during  the  two  last  years,  the  Students  and  their  Professors  have  been 
most  shamefully  slandered:  they  have  been  assailed  on  all  sides,  by 
newspaper  dogmatism  and  theoretical  innovation, — by  designing  lecturers 
and  crafty  rapacity, — by  corporation  interference  and  private  aniraosity,-T- 
and,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  by  hireling  pcn.i,  fee'd  to  under- 
mine the  respectability,  character,  and  honour  of  the  University. 

2d,  That  the  Medical  Professors  have  borne  the  contumelies  and  libels 
levelled  against  them  individually,  too  long ;  they  have  treated  the  abuse 
with  the  neglect  and  contempt  its  insolence  deserved ;  and,  keeping  a 
command  of  their  temper — prudently  abstaining  from  all  appeals  to  the 
Public,  and  acting  with  that  forbearance  of  retaliation  which  becomes 
the  dignity  of  their  Chairs,  have  not  only  excited  the  wonder,  but  gained 
the  admiration  of  tlie  Students.  They  have  boldly  stood  forward  in  de- 
fence of  the  invaded  rights  of  the  College,  and  evinced  a  patriotic  soli- 
citude in  opposing  tlie  innovations  of  ignorance  and  arrogance/pcrtinncity 
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and  absurdity ;  and  have  done  so  when  there  was  no  positive  demand  ta 
come  forward  !    They  have  been  upbraided  as  hereditary  Professors,— 
as  incapable  of  filling  their  situations, -as  men  enjoying  sinecures; 
while  tlie  Whole  band  of  Surgeons  and  private  Lecturers  hare  swe  lea 
the  chorus  of  the  song :  and  why  ?  because  they  have  exerted  themselves 
in  providing  for  the  welfare  of  the  Edinburgh  College  ;  nay,  the  very 
citizens,  whose  representatives  placed  them  where  they  now  stand,  have 
not  been  backward  in  the  general  libel  of  malevolence  and  malice,  not- 
withstanding 'tis  their  interest,  their  business,  their  duty,  to  defend, 
protect,  and  cherish  the  University.    What  would  Edinburgh  be,  di- 
vested of  its  diadem-the  College?    To  speak  more  at  large  upon  the 
subject  requires  extended  observation  and  acute  investigation,  whicti  are 
the  objects  of  our  Paper. 

3d,  The  defence  of  ourselves,  as  Students.  . 
That  the  Theological  and  Medical  Students  have  shared  in  the  general 
abuse  is  a  fact  well  attested,  and  never  attempted  to  be  denied.  It  has 
been  severely,  keenly,  and  indignantly  felt.  Those  of  the  Gospel,  in  he 
General  Assembly,  have  urged,  that  young  men,  in  repairing  to  the 
College,  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  sacred  function,  are 
puzzled,  and  "  dubious  on  the  roads  tliey  should  take  to  carry  them  on 

to  their  holy  charge."  t,  i 

Medical  Students  have  been  considered  boys  raw  from  school,-as 
younkers  with  the  "  satchel,  and  shining  morning  face,  -sent  by  tUeir 
parents  with  grovelling  notions  of  self-interest,  and  the  "^^-«'^y  ^[ J''^; 
quiring  riches  deeply  impressed  upon  their  as  yet  ----^f^^^^'^f 
^inds ;  and  that  their  prime  duty  was  to  gain  a  degree,  or  -^trument 
or  passport  to  confidence,  by  which  they  are  to  open  a  ^^ady  path  to 
eminence  and  wealth  ;  and  that  an  exemption  from  he  charge  of  murder 
is  the  only  excitement  which  induces  them  to  seek  for  the  Diploma  ic 
Certificate-the  highest  honour  of  the  Medical  profession.  Such  is  the 
case.    The  following  facts,  however,  have  been  _  studiously  and  male- 

volently  concealed,  viz. :  ,       ,       • '  V  '  ^      „r,fpr  thp  Uni- 

•io  1st  That  most  of  these  Students  have  been  induced  to  enter  the  Uni- 
versity from  motives  of  humanity,  a  desire  to  be  useful,  or  to  complete 
the  system  of  education  previously  laid  down  by  their  guardians,  or 

°' Sd^That  many  have  already  studied  the  Sciences  in  ge"eral,-that 
many  have  wandered  from  distant  countries  in  search  of  knowledge  to 
3  in  forming  their  judgments,  and  improving  their  ninids,-and 
Sa  a/  have  been  stored  with  preUminary  learning  in  a  sufficient  degree 
o' aS  the  cavils  of  the  most  fastidious.    We  say,  these  things  have 
Its  once  referred  to  as  probable  reasons  of  the  Medical  and  o^^^^^^^ 
CoUegiates  attending  the  College,-nay.  have  no   even  teen  hinted  at. 
W  are  represented  as  every  thing  we  are  not.  and  nothing  as  we  are  U 
has  never  been  considered  that  we  may  have  a  t-n  for  t^^^^^^^^^ 
nursue  -a  conviction  of  its  importance,-a  sense  of  n'^^P^"'^'"'^^' 
Ta  wi^lUngness  to  risk  our  lives  for  the  truth,  in  defending  our  felbw- 
ZL.    The  reverse  of  what  we  have  just  stated  has  actually  been  pub- 
Sed  in  Edinburgh  within  the  last  twelve  months,  and  affirmed  a.  the 
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motives  of  the  Graduates  in  icquiriiig  a  degree  from  the  Senatus.  Who- 
ever will  take  the  trouble  of  reading  the  various  Papers,  the  Letters,  and 
Pamphlets,  of  Drs  Thompson,  Thatcher,  Poole,  &c.  &c.,  which  are 
acknowledged,  as  also  a  number  of  other  lucubratory  effusions,  which 
are  unacknowledged,  (written,  for  ought  we  know,  by  some  (jmndavi 
innervated  weaver,  cobler,  or  quack,)  will  find  pages  on  pages,  and  sen- 
tences on  sentences,  tending,  or  rather  endeavouring  to  prove  the  Medical 
Student  childish,  and  the  Professors  unfit  to  instruct  him.  it 
To  repel  these  ignominious  charges,  to  vindicate  ourselves  as  men, 
our  privileges  as  Students,  and  our  Professors  as  instructors,  are  the 
fundamental  objects  of  our  Paper ;  and  let  none  of  our  friends  be 
alarmed  at  our  warmth  :  we  have  been  irritated,  baited,  plagued,  goaded  : 
our  name  as  Student  has  become  a  synonynie  for  all  that  is  insigni- 
ficant, low,  base,  and  ungentlemanly— a  bye-word,  a  reproach,  a  black 
speck  in  the  heart  of  our  characters.    That  name,  that,  in  other  Univer- 
sities, is  an  introduction  to  society, — a  guard  against  the  familiarity  of  the 
vulgar, — a  recommendation  to  the  learned,  is  here  a  mill-stone  about 
our  necks, — a  dead  weight  to  our  actions.    Our  long  silence  has  been 
considered  as  evidence  in  support  of  the  general  charge.    'Tis  to  regain, 
for  the  University  and  ourselves,  the  respect  once  conceded  to  us  by  all, 
that  we  have  ventured  on  the  arena.    Surely  there  are  among  us  minds 
that  perceive  the  necessity,  and  souls  that  will  step  forward  in  a  crusade 
of  this  nature.    No  labour  shall  be  spared,  nor  toil,  nor  investigation, 
that  will  tend  in  any  way  towards  the  elucidation  of  information,  pur- 
posely withheld ;  Jiead  and  hand  shall  be  set  at  work,  to  show  our 
slanderers  that  we  are  not  the  inert,  dull,  obtuse  asses,  they  have  so  long 
kicked  at.    We  can  show  them  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  new  way 
of  conferring  degrees  on  Medical  or  Theological  candidates. — But  we 
have  trespassed  on  our  readers. — The  other  parts  of  our  Work  will  con- 
sist of  Biographical  Sketches  of  eminent  men  who  have  sprung  from  the 
College,  Scientific  Information,  and  Poetical  Pieces.    Our  Paper  is  to 
the  University  ;  we  therefore  invite  all  its  Alumni  to  send  us  their 
lucubrations,  or  lighter  productions;  and'  we  have  no  doubt  that  we 
may,  in  a  short  time,  show,  that,  when  roused,  we  are  not  the  mimes 
represented.    Once  more,  Fellow  Collegiates  !  let  us  stand  up  for  our 
privileges;  let  us  show  to  Edinburgh,  and  to  the  world,  that  ancient 
spirit  and  literary  ambition  bloom  as  verdantly  among  us  as  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Isis  or  Cam.  *  * 


A  SKETCH  OF  LITERARY  INSTITUTIONS. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  endeavour  of  man,  even  from  the  earliest 
ages,  to  render  himself  immortal— that  is,  his  name.  Hence  we  have 
conquerors  as  soon  as  the  world  had  attained  a  sufficient  population  to 
tempt  aspiring  minds  to  seek  the  possession  of  their  fellows'  suffrages- 
Nimrod  was  a  hunter,  not  only  of  beasts,  but  of  men  ;  he  became  a  ruler, 
and  built  a  city.  Over  this  city  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  swayed 
with  an  iron  sceptre.  This  state  of  things  could  not  last  long  :  men,  by 
collecting  together,  imparted  ideas,  one  to  another,  and  these  ideas  genera- 
ted knowledge  ;  and  it  was  soon  perceived,  as  Sallust  remarks!,  "  Periculo, 


aUlue  negoUis  comperium  eat,  in  bello  plurimum  ingemum  jmsc  and 
tlmt  the  head  ^as  more  worthy  of  cultivation  than  the  occupation  of 
arms.    Old  men  >Vere  at  this  time  the  orades  whence  the  youTiger  part 
of  the  community  sought  advice  in  all  cases  that  required  thought  in 
arrangement,  and  experience  in  execution.    This  was  tedious  however  , 
atid  letters  heing  invented,  the  idea  of  a  school,  or  grove,  where  sages 
might  lecture,  and  the  community  improve  upon  their  experience  then 
first  arose.    This  mode  of  instructing  was  certainly  the  ongm  of  scho- 
lastic  institutions  ;  and  in  Arabia,  to  this  day,  we  believe  JO-^^  Jl 
taught  to  write  on  sand.    Mankind  progressively  improving,  knowledge 
beclme  more  and  more  extended.    In  the  East,  they  attained  a  state  of 
high  mental  improvement,  long  before  the  West  had  even  etne'-^f  j^^^ 
its  pristine  fig-leaves.    We  may  be  easily  satisfied  upon  this  head,  either 
by  consulting  the  Sacred  Writings,  or  the  productions  of  the/e..a.s 
IraMans,  &c    Job  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  poem  extant :  we  .j.  1  not  and 
could  not,  if  we  wished  it,  enter  into  a  discussion  on  the  sub  e  .  Grant- 
ing  its  being  the  most  ancient  book,  and  Moses  its  author,  it  is  perhaps 
as  curious  on  account  of  its  mention  of  printing,  engraving,  and  t.•^.vA. 

that  Job's  enemy  had  written  a  book,  as  for  its  beauty  .-a  direct 
proof  that  books  were  familiar  in  his  time.    Job  was  cotemporary  with 
Jacob;  that  is,  about  1520  years  A.  C.    Doubtless  there  we- school 
then,  if  not  Colleges.    Leaving  Job,  we  turn  to  Joshua  ;  he  Uved  1 4o  l 
yeai-;  A.  C.  and  69  after  Job.    In  Joshua  we  find  mention  of  a  cuy 
called  Dabir  :  but  before  his  timet,  Kiijath-Sepher,  or  Canath-Se- 
ph  r'a.  ome'  write  it ;  signifying  the  City  of  Letters    Was  this  City  a 
University,  or  were  letters  only  invented  here?  There  is  no  reason 
to  think  but  that  it  was  an  University.    Joshua  also  quotes  the  book 
of  Ja.Aert,  in  speaking  of  the  miracle  of  the  sun  and  moon  standing 
still.  This  Jasher.  however,  could  not  be  as  old  as  Job  as  it  must  have 
been  composed  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  69  years  after  the  former  hml. 
Goguet,  in  his  Origin  of  Laws,  has  touched  upon  tliis  subject,  but  has 
xiot^ak;n  it  up  in  the  same  light  as  we  have  done.    He  merely  deduces 
the  progress  of  improvement  in  those  ages,  and  nothing  farther.  Sup- 
posing  that  there  existed  Universities  in  the  East  long  before  we  had 
any  idea  of  them  in  the  West,  it  must  be  conceded,  that  i  they  showed 
us  the  path,  we  have  certainly  penetrated  farther  than  they  have  into 
"he  fi  iL  of  Science.    They  possess  works,  however,  that  do  honour  to 
and  human  intellect  in  a  very  great  degree,  viz  the  Desatir,  Zend 
Sanscrit.  Shastah,  and  the  books  of  Confutsec.    Of  the  Zend  we  have 
xnet  extracts  in  the  Oriental  Transactions,  smne  of  them  containing  not 
only  the  essence  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  but  m  the  same  language, 
^e  have  also  seen  extracts  from  the  Shastah  and  Confutsec  in  ^  olUire 
and  others,  but  have  never  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  witU  the 
whole  of  any  of  them  ;  we  are  afraid  we  are  dwelling  too        J "  /  - 
part  of  our  subject,  but  these  are  necessary  preliminaries  to  what  follow^ 
By  imperceptible  degrees,  learning  made  its  way  to  the^  West. 

■'     ~'        "  •  Bell.  Catil. 

t  Judges,  chap.  i.  verse  11th,  and  other  parts  of  Scripture. 
$  See  Josh.  chap.  x.  verse  38; 
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Egypt,  it  came  to  Greece,  and  tliere  rose  to  its  greatest  splendour.  Schools 
were  numerous  in  Greece  ;  and  Hesiod,  Homer,  Aristotle,  Pythagoras,  &c. 
arose.    Each  ruled  in  his  turn,  and  each  successor  controverted  the 
theory  of  his  progenitor.  Hence  the  wild  theories  of  the  planets,  sun,  &c. ; 
Academia,  a  place  shaded  by  trees,  in  Athens,  was  where  Plato  opened 
his  school,  and  taught.    This  might  be  termed  the  University,  as  these 
Philosophers  instructed  their  hearers  in  every  science  at  that  time 
known.    It  was  named  Academia  Fetus,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Se- 
cond Academy  founded  by  Arcesilaus,  who  changed  some  of  the  dogmas 
of  Platonism,  and  from  the  third,  which  was  founded  by  Carneades  of 
Cyrene,  who  lived  155  years  before  Christ.    There  was  also  at  Athens 
the  Athenaum,  where  the  Orators,  Poets,  Rhetoricians,  &c.  declaimed, 
or  read  their  compositions.    Adrian  afterwards  established  a  similar 
institution  at  Rome  ;  but  these  were  rather  societies  than  schools.  Before 
this,  the  Literati  of  Rome  were  accustomed  to  read  their  works  in  the 
Theatre.    We  must  now  pass  over  a  long  period  of  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition, and  proceed  to  the  Moderns ;  not,  however,  before  noticing 
that  Constantinople  was  a  long  time  a  seat  of  learning,  where  many 
eminent  men  flourished.     The  little  Island  of  lona,  or  Icolmkill, 
so  honourably  mentioned  by  Johnston,  was  destined  to  be  the  seat  of 
learning,  and  to  revive  the  almost  lost  spirit  of  erudition.    St.  Colomba 
founded  upon  this  Island,  about  the  year  735,  a  Cathedral  and  Chapel. 
Here  were  nursed  the  dormant  seeds  of  learning,  and  the  neglected 
flowers  of  poetic  inspiration.    To  this  exiguous  spot  of  earth— this 
speck  on  the  water,  do  we  owe  all  our  knowledge,  science,  and  litera- 
ture.   This  sacred  spot  is  now  neglected  and  in  ruins  ;  and  the  place 
that  was  the  nursery  of  religion  and  arts,  is  now  a  forsaken,  lonely,  for- 
gotten wilderness.    Service  is,  however,  still  performed  on  it  four  times 
a-year.    The  first  school  patronized  by  the  great  in  Europe  was  by 
Charles  XII.  in  the  8th  century.    (See  Bowyer's  history  of  the  Univer- 
sity.) It  was  instituted  through  the  recommendation  of  one  Alcuinus,  a 
Yorkshireman,  and  was  called  the  Palatinate  School.    From  this  the 
University  of  Paris  deduces  its  origin,  and  is  the  oldest  establishment 
of  the  kind  m  Europe,  and  the  model  of  the  Scottish  seminaries  of 
learnmg.    The  Universities  of  Padua,  Bologna,  Salamanca,  Gottengen 
must  not  be  omitted;  though  Howell,  in  his  Epistolte  Ho  Eliante,  gives 
no  very  favourable  picture  of  Gottengen  in  his  time,  yet  they  have  had 
their  due  meed  of  renown,  as  well  as  the  British.  We  come  now  to  what  is 
particularly  before  us,  the  founding  of  the  Edinburgh  University.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  however,  in  UIO  (see  Bowyer)  a  Pedagogy,  or  leader  or 

institution  was  erected  in  Glasgow.    James  IV.,  also  in  U94,  the  year 

n  rsons  t"  ''u  ^"^^'^^^^'y'  P--'!  ^          obliging  all 

persons  to  send  their  children  to  school,  under  the  penalty  of  twenty 

atTat'tii??' T!'  '^''■""^^  °f         «f  l^^'li^g 

t  butX^  ^^  «  College;  but  i; 

Z  itl  '^,%P;''P°f^l-l^e'-  unfortunate  circumstances  prevented  her, 

Z  vlZ         ;   r  "'"l  "^""^^      8^^"'  ^  the  erection  of 

the  University,  which  took  place  in  1582.    This,  as  is  usual  in  almost 


section  rffl,U  college,  "^^^.l  Tl»./*?Xlnl,e»ty 
regulattos,  its  economy  rf «  be  established,  iu  Patrons 
became  established,  or  rather  in  a  «'  f  ^«  "  °^  '^^^  by  ,hem  as  best 
naturally  lookeJ  around  for  those  »ho  /"""f  ™  J  They  there- 
mted  tor  the  responsible  situation  ^^■^y  -^'^^^'l^^^  ^in..,  L  their 
fore  use.1  every  endeavour  to  VrZ"J''2£°"Z  that  time  «s  the 
learning  or  acquirements  .-^^^^  ^„,y  ^  „. 

most  renowned  of  the  bcottisn  ui.  acauirinR  some  Professor 

posed  into  execution  to  ^^"^^^  Robert  RoUock 

from  that  University.    Nor  ^^'^^^'J  .    .  accept  the  office  of 

.as  induced,  probably  ^^^^  "-^/"i^tt^  Io  he  pride  of  St.  An- 
Regent;  and  it  is  perhaps  not  a  httleflate^^^^^^^  i  ^^^^^j 

drews,  that  the  first  Regent,  of  subsequently  ^rs 

in  the  world,  should  have  been  of  tha  p^^^^^^^ 

able  to  that  University  as  t\Mantua   that  ^^.^^^^ 

Mantua  boasts  an  inMuaL-^^^^^^^ 

the  genial  influence  of  RoliocK,  nas  i  founder 

Vir^l  in  verse.  fi^^:Tr^'':Z^'^  '^'^^.U  "[^"^ 
of  a  seminary  of  learning  is  to  ne  ^^ing  brighter  as 

character.    There  is  a  halo  about  his  « 

age  advances-a  lustre  that  ^  7"^^^' "^'J "  .Le.  Certainly,  if  the 
gL,  and  we  wonder-we  think  ^^^^^^  f^^^^^^  „an  was,  when 
noblest  remnants  of  'l-\y;7f^*\^:nnteflect  from  the  trammels  of 
scarcely  less  than  beast-if  the  rescue  o  philosophy  or 

ignorance,  and  the  preservation  elegant  in  compo- 

pure  in  divinity-^all  that  is  i,,™an  mind,  how 

dtion,  be  considered  worthy  ^^^^f  ^"^^  J'ered  them  !  The  mind 
n^uchgreatermusthebewhosou^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^.^^^  ,,,3 

scarcely  can  estimate  and  the  pen  n  ^^^^^^.^  flowers  sprmg 

showered  on  mankmd.  Tis  like  a  temp  ^niver- 
up,  and  are  tended  by  softened  f  -/'^^i""^^^^^^  science,  are  there 
3^  ,  the  seeds  of  learning,  ^^"-f^^^^^^  It  is  a  temple 


chosen  enter.  ^^^^^ 


ANTIPATHIES. 

acauaintances ;  "'"'■''I'^^jf'^;  „t  fellow,  tor  tvbom  I  concccd 
them  was  a  very  '^^^.j  „„t  ,„gether,  and  he  showed  me 

:r'^:'rrl":ay:i«rg,most  of  t,.oLions  .tEd,nburgh,  He 


• 
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was  a  strange  being,  and  had  peculiar  antipathies.    Once  we  were  walk- 
ing along  Waterloo-Place,  having  been  to  the  Post-office  to  inquire  for 
letters  ;  and  as  the  day  was  fine,  and  not  far  spent,  I  proposed  we  should 
take  a  walk  as  far  as  Leith,  wishing  to  see  that  town.    He  consented, 
and  we  quickened  our  pace,  and  got  as  far  as  the  Terrace,  or  Catherine- 
Street,  when  ray  friend  suddenly  stopt,  and  turned.    I  was  surprised, 
and  asked  him  what  was  the  reason  of  his  abrupt  stoppage.    He  an- 
swered, that  he  had  a  great  dislike  to  that  Street,  and  that  he  would  take 
rae  through  James's  Square.  "  Good  Heavens  !"  said  I,  "  what's  the  ne- 
cessity of  turning  ?  Do  oblige  rae,  get  rid  of  your  antipathy  to-day,  and 
you  may  indulge  in  it  to-raorrow."    "  No,"  said  he ;  "I  can  never 
overcome  my  disgust  of  passing  through  this  Street."  Not  being  intimate 
enough  with  him  to  withstand  his  earnest  desire  to  turn,  why,  in  common 
pohteness,  I  was  forced  to  accede  to  his  wish.  We  went  through  James's 
Square,  and  proceeded  to  Leith.    However,  all  the  way  I  went,  ray  ac- 
quaintance's peculiar  dislike  to  this  Street  was  uppermost  in  my  brain, 
and  I  could  think  of  nothing  else.    I  tried  to  forget  it,  but  all  in  vain. 
Every  step  I  took  but  increased  my  anxiety  to  know  what  could  be  so 
dreadful  to  him  in  passing  through  this  Street.    It  made  me  uneasy  and 
unhappy.    I  always  liked  mystery,  intrigue,  secresy,  confidence,  romance. 
I  saw,  in  imagination,  my  friend  dying  of  love,  for  some  cruel  virgin 
that  lived  there, — I  saw  him  pale,  languid,  spiritless, — then  on  a"  death- 
bed, hugging  a  miniature  and  a  lock  of  hair,— I  saw  his  sinking  frame 
decay, — I  heard  the  death-rattle  in  his  throat, — the  last  groan, — the 
struggle  ! — I  saw  then  the  coffin,  the  bearers,  the  mourners,  the  mutes, 
ranged  around, — I  heard  the  clatter  of  the  hearse  to  take  him  to  his 
last  home, — the  rattling  of  the  wheels.    I  started ;  and  there  was  the 
Leith  Stage-Coach  passing  us  !  "  Pooh  !"  said  I  to  my  companion,  rally- 
ing myself,  "you  are  very  silent."    "It's  you  that's  silent,"  said  he  ; 
"  I've  talked  to  you  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  and  fond  as  you  are  of 
talking,  you  haven't  opened  your  lips."    "  I  was  thinking,"  said  I — 
and  we  returned  to  Edinburgh.    I  parted  with  my  friend  (or  acquain- 
tance,— all  acquaintances  are  called  friends)  in  York-Place, — shook  him 
heartily  by  the  hand — prest  him  to  come  and  see  rae,  for  I  pitied  him — 
and  went  home  to  my  dinner.    I  couldn't  eat — I  cut  my  boiled  mutton — 
helped  myself  to  sauce,  (caper  sauce,)  but  it  did  no  good.    "  Tut !"  said 
I,  "  what  the  devil's  it  to  rae — it's  no  business  of  mine" — and  I  whistled. 
I  wasn't  satisfied— I  clapt  on  my  hat^took  my  stick  in  my  hand — (I  al- 
ways walk  with  a  stick) — and  left  the  house,  determined  to  see  what  was 
so  dreadful  in  this  Street.    My  heart  beat  high  as  I  walked  down ;  I 
looked  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  but  I  saw  nothing — no  girl — nothing  to 
countenance  my  suspicions.    I  determined  again  to  go  up  and  down  once 
more.    I  passed  the  Black-Bull ;  there  were  a  crowd  of  waiters,  porters, 
coachmen,  &c.,  at  the  door,  who  stared  me  out  of  countenance.    Now  I 
could  never  stand  a  full,  direct  stare — I  was  never  made  to  be  impudent — 
never  even  having  the  good  fortune  to  have  visited  France  or  Ireland.  I 
felt  abashed — made  the  best  of  my  way  home — and  found  /  had  a  strong 
antipathy  to  Catherine-Street.    "  These  waiters,"  said  I,  "  are  very 
impudent."    I  went  to  bed,  and  dreamt  of  Catherine-Street.  "  Eureka  ! 
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I've  found  it !"  said  I  to  myself  in  the  morning  ;  "  he  doesn't  like  passing 
the  Black-Bull— the  waiters  are  always  at  the  door."  I  was  a  little 
easier  after  this.  I  called  on  my  friend  ;  'twas  near  three— he  was  in 
bed.  "  Very  odd,"  said  I,  "  for  a  Student  to  be  in  bed  at  three— can't 
study  much."  He  rose,  however,  and  we  walked  out  together.  We 
went  down  Prince's  Street.  There  were  beautiful  women  out-stars, 
rubies,  roses,  pinks,  lilies— all  was  enchantment.  At  length  a  sylphic, 
light-as-air  girl  past  us.    "  Ecstatic  !"  exclaimed  I-"  beautiful  !  who 

is  she  ?"    "  She's  Miss  M  "  said  my  friend.    "  Let's  follow,"  said  I, 

dragging  him  along.  Away  we  went,  half  down  Prince's  Street-just 
about  to  pass  her-another  step-and  my  friend  stood  stock  stil  . 
"  Mercy  '"  said  I,  "  we'll  lose  her."  "  Never  mind,"  said  he,  "  we  11 
see  her  another  time."  "  But  I'll  see  her  now,"  answered  I.  "  Then 
you'll  go  alone,"  retorted  he.  «  My  G-  V  said  I,  "  never  met  any  one 
so  singular."  "  I  don't  like  this  part  of  the  street ;  besides,  it  isn  t  geti- 
tlemanly  to  follow  a  lady."  Here  he  took  me  on  my  weak  side.  I  al- 
ways piqued  myself  on  being  very  correct  on  these  points  ;  so,  with  an 
awkward  acquiescence,  walked  back.  "  And  then,"  said  I,  "  you  don  t 
like  that  Street."  "No,"  said  he.  "Another  antipathy,"  thought  I. 
Next  day  I  fixed  on  going  down  the  whole  of  Prince's  Street.  Just  as  I 
got  to  the  place,  (the  corner  of  Hanover-Street,)  a  tremendous  gust  ot 
wind  blew  my  hat  off,  the  dust  filled  my  eyes,  and  the  flaps  of  my 
coat  turned  up.  "  Don't  wonder,"  said  I,  "  he  doesn't  like  this  place- 
I'm  sure  I  don't."  I  went  home.  'Twas  a  long  time  before  I  saw  my 
friend  ;  I  met  him  on  the  Bridge.  He  returned  with  me  over  the  North 
Bridge,  South  Bridge,  down  CoUege-Street,  as  far  as  the  middle  ot  Lo- 
thian-Street. There  my  friend  stopt ;  no  entreaty  could  prevail  on  him_ 
to  proceed.    "  1  am  particular,"  said  he  ;  «  I  don't  like  some  streets. 

"  But  "  said  1,  «'  H         lives  not  four  doors  down ;  you  know  him  ;  call 

With  me ;  I'm  going  there."    "  I'll  go  down  Potter-row,"  said  he,  "  and 
wUl  look  in  at  45  as  soon  as  you."    I  wouldn't  hunlour  him  this  time, 
so  went  down  the  street;  but  there  was  nothing  that  1  saw  to  trouble 
one.    There  were  no  waiters-no  dust-very  little  wind.    And  there 
was  a  pretty  little  milliner— a  perfect  rose-bud.    "  I'm  sure,    said  1, 
"  it's  worth  one's  while  to  come  here,  only  to  see  this  flower.    H-  was 
at  home-was  glad  to  see  me,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  for 
„y  friend  did  not  come  in,)  I  asked  him  why  So-and-so  had  such  d.s- 
"ke  to  particular  places  ?   He  laughed  heartily-"  He  knows  best  him- 
Iplf  "  said  he.    "  Perhaps  you  may  take  dislikes  one  of  these  days  your- 
S'"  rntinued  he.    "  fhave  theni  already,"  said  I.    "  Oh,  ho  !"  said 
he    «  One  two,  three  years  past."  My  friend's  antipathies  still  puzzled 
me  for  I  found  they  increased  instead  of  decreasing,  and  that  he  never 
v^alked  out  now  but  at  night.    "  A  singular  man,"  said  I,  and  began 
to  mark  his  peculiarities  in  my  Journal.    His  dislikes  were  problems- 
ITpous  J— the  iron-mask-the  man  that  cut      ChaHess  he  d 
I  could  never  solve  them.    I  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  but,  like  a  beg- 
Lr'brat,  it  always  rdturned.    It  so  happened  that  I  had  a  shoemaker 
ftaUor^a'nd  a  bookseller.    Now  it  so  l-PF-d  that  the  mo^^^^^^^^^^ 
which  I  should  have  paid  this  tailor,  shoemaker,  and  bookseller, 
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gambled  away — lost— spent  it — no  matter  how.  I  hadn't  it.  Now  these 
fellows  had  a  most  Gothic  custom  of  ringing  at  my  bell,  and  handing 
in  pieces  of  paper  every  week.  One  had  a  wife  and  six  childern— oat- 
meal was  dear — termtime  was  come — couldn't  wait  any  longer.  "  Call 
in  a  week/' said  I.  The  tailor  declared  he  had  to  make  up  a  large 
bill-r«'twas  Saturday,  and  his  journeymen  must  be  paid.  "  Can't  pay 
you,"  said  I.  The  bookseller  swore  trade  was  low,  and  that  he  was 
literally  doing  nothing.  "  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  next  week.  I'll  call," 
said  I.  "  Very  well."  Again  and  again  these  duns— iterum  iterum 
iterumque.  An  Italian  has  written  a  number  of  verses  upon  the  same 
subject,  but  he  wasn't  half  so  tormented  as  I  was.  My  friend  called 
upon  me  about  this  time ;  we  walked  out  together.  He  wished  to  go 
down  a  particular  Street.  "  No  !"  said  I.  "  I  don't  like  that  Street." 
He  smiled.  "  I  didn't  know  you  had  antipathies,"  said  he.  The  truth 
flashed  upon  me.  These  antipathies  were  duns.  It  wasn't  the  waiters 
or  the  dust — or  the  wind  or  love — but  duns,  duns,  duns  !  The  enigma 
was  solved.  It  made  me  think.  1  went  home — lived  on  soup  (sheep's- 
head)  and  potatoes  for  six  weeks— paid  off  my  antipathies — and  have 
never  had  one  since.  *  • 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
.   ExTRAonDiNARv  OccuRnENCES. — Thirty-three  preserved  bodies,  pre- 
pared for  the  Edinburgh  tables,  discovered  and  seized  in  Liverpool.  

Tarrots  and  Parroquets  taught  Greek  and  Latin  in  twelve  lessons,  at 
thirty  shillings  a-head.  A  celebrated  actress  has  fitted  up  her  house  as 
a  Menagerie  for  the  animals.    It  is  rumoured,  that  those  of  the  Cerco- 

pithecan,  as  well  as  the  psittacated  species,  are  also  instructed.  Bailie 

Child  to  deliver  Lectures  on  Midwifery  during  the  Winter.  A  certain 

city  Magistrate  has  trotted  out  of  his  popularity.  Two  new  Professors 

to  be  elected,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  certain  Anti-Mercurial  Lec- 
turer, viz. — one  of  Cruphiolofry,  or  the  laws  of  Weaving — medical  men 
being  usually  ignorant  of  manufacturing  bandages.  It  is  hinted  the 
■Doctor  himself  intends  canvassing  for  this  Chair.  The  other  is  a  Profes- 
sor of  Ornithsoieria,  or  Bird-Stuffing.  There  are  two  Candidates  for  the 
latter  Chair— Mr  Wilson  the  Janitor,  and  Mr  Edmonstone  of  Prince's 
Street.  It  is  said,  however,  the  latter  will  be  objected  to  on  account  of 
colour.    We  confess  we  see  no  colow  of  excuse  for  this  illiberality. 

Cheii.ean  CREEn.— "We  believe  we  shall  do  much  good.  We  believe 
(with  the  Private  Lecturers)  that  hard  words,  as  Autopxy,  Syndesmohgy, 
Therupculics,  Manipnlatinn,  Uumhng-ology ,  and  every  other  idogij,  arc 
necessary,  and  intend  to  search  our  lexicons  for  them.  We  believe  the 
College  of  Surgeons  are  learned.  We  believe  they  think  bo.  We  believe 
the  patriotic  professions  of  a  certain  Pamphleteer  to  be  humbug.  We 
believe  in  his  "  inflammatory  book.".  •  We  believe  in  the  inhumanity  of 
a  certain  Anatomist's  favourite  operation  *.    We  believe  in  the  abilities 


"  Vide  Raynaud  against  the  Ctcsarcan  operation. 
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of  many  private  Lecturers,  and  University  innovatars-but  we  bave  see^ 
nttrof  it.  We  beUeve  a  great  deal  more;  bui  we  must  put  off  our 
iweed  for  a  future  opportunity.   

A«ECi.oTE.-Do  you  know,  thT^tiful  Miss  —  has  become  sud- 
Jenlv  very  reUgious  ;  she  goes  twice  a-day  to  cburcb,  wrapt  up  m 
tnnels  anVcioaks  :  formerly  she  didn't  go  twice  a^year.  Now  she  s 
^re  a  .at.    "  True,"  said  Pr  I  perceived  she  was  en.^enie  ! 

The  Jews  -When  the  persecutions  against  the  Jews  were  carried  to 

jnone  ot  the  streets  _ot  '  ^  j  ^       ^  j,^;-  said  the  Spaniard. 

Fah''  what  can  It  be?         it  s  nouiiuo  u  ,      ,   t       ^HinW  so 

iljewr  said  the  Englishman;  "I  never  heard  Jews  stunk  so . 
Always,  when  they're  burntr  was  the  laconic  reply. 

A  Friend  remarked  to  T_  the  other  day,  «  How  dejected  B— 
looks  !"    "  Rejected,  you  mean,"  said  the  Cynic 

.hat  th.  Smden.  co»es  t.  College  w,.h  a     n  ^^^^^^ 

linivos  .and  scissors  to  grind .!   

V  «    Incur  Article  on  titerary  Institutim^s,  we  have  omitted  the 

readers  may  be  ignorant  of  the  time  ot  t  ^^^^^ 
3ay,  that  .0.>..  was  ou^^^^^^^^  is 

::^pos:d:r:  c  :::.nded . ^^-^-^^-^ 

:^th^^C  ^  'IZL.  on  the  arst  Wednesday  in  Novem- 
ber,  and  every  subsequent  week,  on  the  same  day. 

TO  HIND  A. 
I  1.0 VE  thee  !— by  the  mellow  moon's  light, 

By  the  star  of  heav'n  on  high, 
By  the  bright  fleecy  clouds  of  the  night,- 

I  love  thee  !-by  Heav'n  1  do  ! 

By  the  blush  o'er  that  sweet  dimple  creeping, 

By  the  heave  of  thy  bosom  so  soft, 
By  the  charm  of  thy  features  when  bleeping, 

I  love  thee  !-by  Heav'n  1  do! 
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By  the  briglit  lustrous  beam  of  thine  eyes, 

By  the  soft  wishes  that  work  there, 
By  those  magical  echoes,  thy  sighs, — 

I  love  thee  ! — by  Heav'n  I  do  ! 

And  when  the  bloom  of  that  rose-cheek  shall  fade. 
And  the  morn  of  thy  beauties  be  fled, — 

Oh,  then,  by  all  that  is  holy,  dear  maid. 
E'en  then,  e'en  then,  will  I  love  thee  1 

AZAU. 


bonnet. 
TWILIGHT. 

'Tis  twilight — mantling  on  the  brown  hill's  slope. 

Its  shadows  close  on  sunset's  lingering  gleams  ; 
Like  doubt's  dim  veil  on  the  last  smile  of  hope. 

And  noiseless  as  the  cradled  babe's  soft  dreams. 
A  sweet  and  harmonizing  stillness  steals 

On  the  hush'd  landscape — save  some  wizzard  stream's 
Far  brawling  lapse — or  grey-eyed  bat,  that  wheels 

Its  darkling  flight.    Now,  while  creation  seems 
To  woo  repose,  who  would  not  chase  each  start 

Of  turbulent  thought  from  the  unsettled  brain. 
And  lull,  in  this  short  pause,  the  restless  heart? 

Too  soon  to  be  forced  back  into  the  vain 
And  busy  world — when  twilight  melts  away, 

With  moonlight's  sombre  tints,  into  the  glare  of  day. 

M.  E. 


^onnct. 
TO  J.  D  R. 

There  are  true  friends  i'  the  world — but  it  is  much 
To  teach  one  what  so  few  are  rarely  taught. 

Yes,  gifted  D  r,  if  the  generous  thought, 

Unchang'd,  unchanging,  at  cold  interest's  touch, — 

If  steady  sentiments  attachment  fixed, — 

If  kindness'  gentle  offices  unmix'd 

With  fashion's  harsh  restrains, — if  growing  love. 

Unswerving  zeal,  and  undissembling  truth, — 

If  these  may  be  adjudged  as  tests  to  prove 

What  friends  should  be, — associate  of  my  youth  ! 

To  thee  with  fond  acknowledgments  I  turn  ! — 

To  thee  would  dedicate  an  honest  lay — 

Too  poor  an  offbriiig— but  thou  wilt  not  spurn— 

As  all  a  grateful  bosom  can  repay. 

T. 
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•fl*^       TO  HIND  A. 

Yes,  that  eye,  it  burh'd-once  alone  fei"  me, 
When  brighter  hoV'-s,  with  the  Halcyon  dream 

Of  first  maiden  love,  had  not  taught  thee 
To  throw  on  all  alike  its  wanton  beam  ; — 

At  least  I  thought  so  ;  for  I  could  not  see 
Into  futurity's  dark  truths— nor  deem, 

Indeed,  so  fine  a  form,  and  fair  a  face. 

Was  to  deception— but  a  dwelling-place. 

Then  thou  couldst  charm  me  with  a  look,  a  smile ; 

And  words  would  conjure  up  a  happiness. 
And  sooth  me,  Hinda  !  with  so  sWeet  a  guile, 

That,  for  my  life,  I  could  not  think  thee  less 
Than  Goddess— though  but  woman  all  the  while— ^ 
*««•••■ 

And  I  loV'd,  madly  hallowing,  like  Infidel, 
A  thing  that  had  no  claim  to  ought  save  hell ! 

And  thou  would'st  have  me  now  to  breathe  again 

Upon  those  lips  yet  moist  with  thy  last  love's  kiss, — 

To  feel  anxiety's  distracting  pain. 
Wild  delirium's  apocalypse  of  bliss. 

And  all  the  fire  passion  kindles  in  the  brain. 
When  love  lies  hidden  in  the  heart's  abyss ! 

Yes,  thou  would'st  have  me,  Hinda,  love  thee  yet. 

I  hate  ;  and  nought  remains— but  to  forget ! 

AZAR. 


We  are  sorry  to  see  Mr  Pillans  is  detained  by  ill-health  on  the  Con- 
tenaiit !  For  God's  sake  where  was  the  man's  eye  who  wrote  the  placard  ? 

Vide  Col.  P»  O.  Monday  last. 
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OR 

UmVERSITY  COTERIE. 


Egregious  Doctors,  and  Masters  of  tlie  eximious  and  arcane  science  of  Physick* 
of  your  urbanity,  exasperate  not  yourselves  against  us  for  making  this  little 
volume.  Andrew  Eordb,  154,7. 


A  SKETCH  OF  LITERARY  INSTITUTIONS. 
'  (We  intended  to  have  run  through  tlie  Regulations  and  Laws  of  our  College, 
in  this  Number,  as  framed,  or  partly  so,  by  Rolloclc,  but  we  found  it  impossible. 
AVe  must,  therefore,  at  various  times,  pro  re  nata,  as  Doctors  say,  give  all  we 
know  of  its  early  habits  to  the  Public ;  in  the  mean  time,  we  present  the  follow- 
ing observations  on  the  College  as  it  is.) 

Continued from  our  last. 
Institutions,  whether  these  be  kingdoms,  states,  or  corporations, 
arc  formed  or  constituted  at  first  by  a  ritual  or  agreement,  which 
is  reduced  to  writing,  either  verbally  expressed,  or  tacitly  under- 
stood ;  but  it  does  not  matter  whether  written  or  not,  because  such 
compacts  never  stand  any  time  according  to  their  first  form.  Thus 
the  constitution  of  England  is  not  now  the  same  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  King  John  and  his  Barons ;  and  who  doubts  but  that  it  is  for 
the  better. 

We  may  advert  to  compacts  of  yesterday's  date  to  illustrate  the 
same.  Thus  the  constitution  or  charter  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  already  changing ;  and  will  probably  be  soon,  so  much 
altered  and  amended,  as  to  become  of  no  more  value  in  regard  to 
the  government  of  these  States,  than  a  blade  of  Virginia  tobacco. 

The  subject  of  our  present  labour— the  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh— has  also  indured  necessarily  similar  changes, 
and  Its  value  consists  in  allowing  these.  But  it  is  merely  an 
analysis  of  that  constitution  that  is  wanted  at  present.  Its  in- 
dividual  members  are  to  be  discussed  at  times  through  the  course 
of  the  winter,  for  they  are  not  so  well  known  as  they  should  be. 

Its  machinery  is  the  first  point  to  engage  our  attention. 

I — The  Charter  is  granted  by  King  James  VI.  It  is  dated  at 
Stirling,  14th  April,  1582.  It  gives  to  the  magistrates  of  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  a  right  to  the  Kirk  of  Fiehl,— the  very  ground 
whereon  the  king's  father  was  murdered,  and  this  for  the  purpose 
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of  erecting  a  cgllege,  and  building  liouses  and  places  for  the  fol- 
lowing most  grand  and  extensive  purposes     Pro  receptione  habi- 
tatione  et  tractatione  prqfessorum,  scholarum,  grammaticalium,  hu- 
manitatis,  et  Hnguarum,  philosophiee,  ihcologice,  medicina:  etjunum, 
aid  quarumcunque  aliarum  scientiarum  liheralium,  quod  declaramus 
nullam  fore  rapturam  predidce  mortificationis.    There  follows  a 
gifting  of  power  to  the  magistrates  to  place  professors,  and  to  turn 
these  out  again,— 'C?im  a-bisamento  tamen  eorum  ministrorum.  And 
■finally,  inhibits  all'  others  from  professing  or  teaching  the  said 
sciences  In  the  city's  liberties,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the 
magistrates.    It  provides  most  ample  power  for  the  Magistrates  to 
attend  to  the  ex-ternalk  of  education-.    The  turning  out  power  is 
extravagant ;  and  in-  the  hands  of  a  Kish  or  silly  magistracy,  might 
lead  to  the  ruin  of  the  institution,  even  with  the  adjection ;  but 
happily  this  Is  provided  for,  in  a  counter-pellent  power,  as  shall  be 
soon  shewn.    Thus  much  for  the  charter. 

2d.  The  Patrons  The  patrons  are  two  fold— the  King  and  the 

Magistrates.    That  the  King  is  a  Patron  there  is  no  dispute.  ^ 

For  King  James,  in  granting  the  charter,  no  where  in  It  divests 
himself  of  his  right,  of  acting  as  patron.  At  various  times  he  ex- 
ercised this  right.— In  1617  he  called  up  its  professors  to  debate 
before  him,  and  Iiv  1622  he  compelled  the  maglsiiates-  to  turn  out 
a  Principal".    (Bower,  p.  148,  vol.  1.) 

His  son  Charks' exercised  some  sway  in  1633.  Oliver  Crom- 
well, as  the  organ  of  a  king,  did  so  also,  and  elected  a  principal ; 
and  King  William  placed  a  professor  against  the  will  of  the  magis- 
trates. From  his  time  downwards  to  this,  there  Is  a  continued 
chain  of  royal  actions,  which  distinctly  proves  the  Sovereign,  for 
the  time  being,  is  cbnsidered  a  paCi-on;  of  the'  University,  and  even 
the  chief  patron. 

The  Magistrates  are  also  patrronS.    Their  rig-ht  is  derived  directly 
from  the  charter,  and  from  Innumerable  instances  of  their  exercis- 
ing such  a  right.    By  charter  the  king  is  excluded  from  the  inter- 
ference with  the  buildings,  and  the  regulating  the  economy  of  these. 
All  other  instances  of  patronage  are  but  in  common  with  the  king ; 
and  the  power  of  both  seems  merely  to  relate  to  the  placing  and 
ejecting  of  professors,  and  watching  abuses.    They  do  not  seem  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  actual  operations  of  the  Senate,  they 
having  deputed  their  rights  In  this  respect  to  the  first  professor  in 
the  College,  who  is  the  Principal.    It  may  be  said  that  it  is  for- 
tunate for  the  College  that  it  is  so,  for  put  the  case,— If  these 
two  powers  or  patrons  had  the  whole  management,  there  might 
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sometimes  arise  a  difference  of  opinion  m  regard  to  the  way  f  de- 
termining some  point,-which  quarrel  might  cause  detnmen  to  the 
College.  It  is  wiser  as  it  is,  therefore,  that  neither  should  have 
any  power  to  manage,  but  should  be  pitted,-the  ane'*  interest 

against  the  other. 

3.  The  Pro/.s.ors.-These  are  placed  either  by  the  Kmg  or 
the  Magistrates.    A  very  few  words  will  suffice  as  to  tbeir  duties. 
Each  Professor  is  placed  for  life,-or  faidt,  as  already  ^shewn 
from  the  charter;  but  as  there  are  examples  of  both  of  the  Pa- 
trons turning  ovrt  Professors,  it  is  doubtful  who  has  the  sole  power 
of  ejection.    Each  Professor  teaches  -his  individual  science,  by 
>vhich  is  meant,  the  expounding  to  the  student  attending  his  class, 
the  whole  arcana  of  that  particular  science  he  professes.  Ihis 
is  an  arduous  duty,  becau.se  it  is  intended  to  save  the  student  the 
toil  of  a  licentiate,  and  to  assist  him  to  gain  a  mastery  of  the 
science.    The  Professor's  payment  is  merely  a  small  sum  from, 
every  student,  there  being  no  salary,  or  at  least  merely  nommal, 
on  which  account  he  is  obliged  to  exert  himself  to  acquire  an  m- 
come,  and  the  more  meritorious,  the  more  his  income  is  likely 
to  be  ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  those  students  intending  gradua- 
tion, there  is  no  compulsion  of  other  students  attending  his  lec- 
tures. 

These  Professors  are  divided  into  three  divisions— literary,  me- 
dical, and  theological ;  e^ich  faculty  consisting  of  a  certain  num- 
ber  of  the  sciences,  taught  in  this  College.  They  have  different 
gradations  and  terms  of  study,  and  grant  degrees  upon  examina- 
tion alone,  never  by  the  keeping  of  terms,  except  in  divinity  and 
kw  ;— each  Professor  in  the  faculty  being  a  censor  in  the  examinar 
tion. 

These  three  classes  of  Professors  are  influenced  by  a  statute 
of  their  own,  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  conferring  their  degrees. 

All  the  three  unite  and  form  the  Senatus  Academicus. 

^ih,  The  Senate,  therefore,  is  the  m^t  sutjject,  and  by  far  the 
vjiost  important.  It  is  the  main  spring  of  the  University.  Upoq  it 
depends  all. 

Each  faculty  is  represented  by  its  component  members,  as 
already  stated  ;  and,  moreover,  these  members  act  as  general  coun- 
sellors in  all  deliberations  on  University  concerns.  It  is  convoked, 
presided  over,  and  dissolved  by  the  Principal  of  the  College.  He 
is  first  professor,  in  point  of  rank.  He  is  by  office  the  Rector 
of  the  College.  He  sits  in  the  Senatp  seemingly  as  deputy  or 
representative  of  the  patrons,  in  virtue  of  his  office  of  Hector ;  and 
alao  as  deputy  from  the  Senate  ilscll",  as  Primarius  Professor. 
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The  offices  of  the  Senate  are  numerous.  Here  are  discussed 
all  the  general  interests  of  the  University, — each  faculty  and  pro- 
fessor assisting  one  another  with  advice,  in  the  formation  of  their 
several  curicucla,  and  modes  of  giving  instruction, — the  terms  of 
the  College, — regulations  of  attendance  of  students, — their  way  of 
study, — their  expulsion  if  obstreperous,  and  so  on.  Even,  we  under- 
stand, the  powers  of  the  Senate  are  extended  to  censuring  an  er- 
roneous brother  professor. 

The  Senate  is,  therefore,  a  kind  of  representative  system ;  it  is 
deliberative  ;  it  is  an  executive ;  so  far  at  least  as  the  welfare  of 
science  and  the  University  are  affected.    Its  decrees  are  issued  in 
the  name  of  the  Principal. 

Its  origin  is  not  fully  known  ;  but  like  all  other  excellent  insti- 
tutions, it  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  dictates  of  necessity.  It 
seems  to  have  been  merely  a  continuation  of  the  Rector's  Court 
of  1640.  But  it  is  now  altogether  of  a  different  nature,  suffering 
the  changes  incident  to  the  customs  of  ages,  and  the  wants  of  the 
different  sciences.  We  may  persuade  ourselves  of  this  if  we  con^ 
sider  these  circumstances, — the  two-fold  nature  of  the  patronage, 
— the  folly  of  annoying  the  patrons  upon  all  the  several  minutiap 
of  sciences, — the  better  allowing  each  faculty  to  submit  its  difficul- 
ties to  the  advice  of  the  collective  body  ;  and  the  bringing  all  the 
professors  together  to  debate  about  one  connnon  interest ;  thus 
keeping  harmony  among  them. 

Having  stated  the  outlines  of  the  College  in  a  very  condense^ 
form,  we  shall  conclude,  by  requesting  our  Readers  to  bear  in  mind 
that  this  Senate  must  be  kept  as  it  is,  free  and  independant,  other- 
wise we  may  bid  adieu  to  the  celebrity,  erudition,  and  character  of 
the  University.  j.  N. 


Pkom  JAAPHAR  EBN.  TOPHAIL,  1150,  Ak.  Do.m.  Chap,  viii, 

1«  And  in  those  days  there  were  cavils  in  the  land. 

2.  And  the  setters  of  bone,  and  the  apothecaries,  and  they 
that  heal  such  as  are  afflicted  from  unclean  women,  and  they  that 
go  in  unto  the  chambers  of  women,  arose, 

3.  And  behold  they  were  needy,  yea  even  unto  want,  for  the 
love  of  money  raged  sore  in  the  land  ;  * 

4).  And  they  said,  let  us  go,  even  unto  them,  that  sit  in  the 
midst  of  the  Courts  of  Learning,  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  that 
when  we  talk,  pcradventurc,  tlicy  will  give  unto  us,  whereof  we 
are  in  need. 
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5.  For  tlie  ^poll  of  many  years  lyetli  hid,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  books  of  the  law,  dwelleth  in  the  temple. 

6.  And  straightway  they  ardse,  and  came  in  unto  the  court  of 
the  temple,  yea  even  into  the  presence  of  the  High  Priest,  and 
isaid, 

7.  Peace  be  unto  ye.  And  he  whose  name  is  like  unto  one  that 
hath  his  garment  stripped  off ;  yea  even  the  High  Priest  answered 
and  said,  Peace  be  unto  ye,  wherefore  come  ye  ? 

8.  And  the  setters  of  bone,  and  the  apothecaries,  and  they  that 
heal  those  afflicted  from  unclean  women,  lift  up  their  voice  and 
cried, 

9.  Give  unto  us,  whereof  we  have  need,  yea  of  thy  silver,  and 
thy  gold,  and  thy  knowledge  ;  and  thy  cunning  arts  heaped  up  ia 
the  secret  places  of  the  ternple. 

lb.  And  if  ye  giVe  not  unto  us  whereof  we  have  need,  even 
riches  and  thy  spoils,  we  will  \Vage  war  against  thee,  and  we  will 
smite  thee  ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  ye  shall  be  slain. 

11.  And  they  that  sat  in  the  court  of  the  temple,  yea,  the  high- 
priest,  and  they  that  teach  the  arts  of  the  physician,  were  sore 
displeased. 

12.  And  they  opened  their  mouths  and  said,  What  manner  of 
thing  is  this  that  ye  do  in  the  land  ?  seeing  we  have  toiled,  and 
the  sweat  of  our  brow  hath  fallen  on  the  ground,  yea,  before  we 
took  unto  ourselves  the  things  that  we  have  :  wherefore  seek  to 
take  them  from  us  ? 

13.  Will  ye  not  have  the  things  whereof  ye  are  in  need,  if  ye 
deserve  it?  and  if  ye  do  not,  why  demand  ye  them  ? 

14.  And  the  setters  of  bone,  and  the  apothecaries,  and  they 
that  heal  those  afflicted  from  unclean  women,  murmured  among 
themselves  against  the  high-priest,  and  they  that  dwelt  in  the 
temple. 

]  5.  And  the  high-priest  cried,  depart  ye  unto  your  place,  and 
fill  not  the  courts  of  the  temple. 

16.  But  they  hearkened  not  unto  the  word  of  the  high  priest, 
and  they  that  sat  in  the  temple,  and  went  not ;  and  they  were 
vexed. 

17.  And  the  high-priest  arose,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and 
it  went  up  even  unto  the  top  of  the  temple  ;  yea,  even  unto  the 
sky  thereof,  saying.  Woe  be  unto  ye  ! 

18.  Ye  that  are  the  setters  of  bone,  and  the  apothecaries,  and 
ye  that  enter  into  the  chambers  of  them  that  travail,  woe  be  unta 
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ye!  .For  I  will  smite  ye  even  as  Samson  smote  the  Philistines ; 
and  I  will  pursue  ye,  even  unto  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  it  shall 
come  to  pass  that  ye  shall  be  slain. 

,  19.  And  they  were  sore  dismayed,  and  they  talked  among  them- 
selves ;  and  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  they  had  talked,  they 
fled,  even  unto  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  and  the  rising  of  the 
moon. 

^20.  And  when  they  had  fled,  they  came  unto  a  place,  which  is 
called  the  Square  of  the  bone-setters,  and  behold  they  were  not 
pursued ;  and  they  rallied  themselves,  and  one  among  them,  whose 
name  is  like  unto  water  that  is  stopped  ;  and  he  who  beareth  the 
name  of  them  that  put  straw  upon  house-tcvps  ; 

21.  And  he  also  whose  name  is  like  unta  the  sand  of  the  sea, 
took  council,  and  communed  together  : 

22.  And  he  whose  name  is  like  unto  the  grass  that  is  dried  by 
the  sun,  and  sittest  chief  among  the  setters  of  bone,  and  the 
spreaders  of  ointment,  and  they  that  sell  drugs,  and  they  that 
enter  into  the  chambers  of  women, 

23.  Lift  up  his  voice  and  said,  Let  us  smite  the  high-priest,  and 
the  rabbis,  and  the  cunning  men,  and  they  that  dwell  in  the  courts 
of  the  temple ; 

24^.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  they  shall  be  slain,  and  be-, 
hold  !  we  will  take  unto  ourselves  the  spoil  of  many  years,  and  we 
will  utterly  destroy  the  temple,  inasmuch  as  one  stone  shall  not 
stand  upon  another. 

25.  And  the  thing  that  he  said,  pleased  the  bone-setters,  and 
the  apothecaries,  and  they  that  enter  into  the  chambers  of  women ; 
and  they  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Let  us  smite  the  dwelling  of  the 
temple  ;  let  us  utterly  destroy  it. 

26.  Now,  in  those  days  men  fought  not  as  heretofore,  with  ar- 
mour and  with  shield,  with  the  buckler  and  the  spear  ;  i'or  the 
children  of  the  land  were  weak  in  their  loins,  and  were  not  like 
unto  their  forefathers  ;  but  they  wielded  the  instrument  which  is 
taken  from  the  wings  of  the  birds  of  the  air  with  much  skill. 

27.  And  this  same  instrument  was  ipighty  in  the  hands  of  the 
learned  ;  and  the  people  feared  it. 

.  28-  And  they  prepared  for  battle,  and  they  heaped  up  the  thing 
that  is  made  from  the  linen  that  is  torn,  and  the  liquor  that  is 
like  unto  the  smoke  of  the  sacrifice,  and  they  joined  battle. 

,  29.  And,  behold,  the  fight  was  bloody,  and  the  lives  that  were 
lost  wcr^!  in  number  like  unto  the  sands  of  the,  sea. 
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30.  And  the  manner  of  the  fight  was  this :  At  the  going  down  ] 
of  the  sun,  when  darkness  covered  the  earth,  the  bone-setters,  and 
the  apothecaries,  and  they  that  enter  into  the  chambers  of  women 
that  travail,  and  they  that  heal  unclean  persons,  communed  to- 
gether : 

31.  And  they  brought  books,  yea,  mighty  books,  and  the  thing 
that  is  made  of  rags,  and  the  liquid  that  is  like  unto  the  smoke  pf 
the  sacrifice,  and  they  dipped  their  instruments  therein. 

32.  Now,  behold  it  was  poison  ! 

33.  And  they  threw  the  spirit  of  the  body,  which  is  the  words, 
upon  the  thing  that  is  made  of  rags,  and  it  flowed  like  unto  a 
stream  from  the  points  of  the  instruments. 

S4-.  And  now  many  poured  out  their  life,  which  is  the  brains, 
upon  the  thing  that  is  made  of  rags.  And  he  whose  name  is  like 
unto  them  that  put  straw  on  the  tops  of  houses ;  and  he  whose 
name  also  is  like  unto  Beersheba, 

35.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  many  died,  for  their  instruments 
were  blunted  ;  and  the  battle  raged  sore  nevertheless : 

35.  But  they  that  dwelt  in  the  temple  were  not  so  much  as 
wounded. 

37.  And  the  king  of  the  country,  which  is  the  land  of  White- 
ness, even  the  land  of  plenty,  heard  of  these  things. 

38.  And  the  rumour  of  the  battle  reached  even  unto  the  inner 
places  of  the  king's  house. 

39.  And  he  arose,  and  sent  unto  those  that  dwell  in  the  temple, 
to  the  rabbis,  and  to  the  cunning  men,  and  to  the  setters  of  bones, 
the  apothecaries,  and  all  concerned  therein. 

40.  And  he  said  unto  the  magicians,  and  to  the  cunning  men, 
Go  ye  even  unto  the  land  which  lyeth  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  judge  ye  betwixt  them. 

41 .  And  they  departed,  and  came  unto  the  land  which  border- 
eth  on  the  river  of  fish. 

42.  And  they  went  into  the  temple,  yea,  even  unto  the  secret 
places  of  the  temple,  and  searched  all  around. 

43.  And  behold  they  found  stores  of  learning,  and  of  cunning 
arts,  and  of  books,  and  of  knowledge,  and  silver  and  gold. 

•  44.  And  they  were  pleased  with  the  High-priest,  and  the  rabbis, 
and  they  that  dwell  in  the  temple : 

45,  And  they  went  unto  the  houses  of  the  bone-setters,  and  to 
the  mixers  of  ointments,  and  to  the  healers  of  unclean  persons,  and 
they  that  enter  into  the  chambers  of  women,  and  they  searched  ; 
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4-B.  But  behold  there  wJiS  nought !  nor  silver  nor  gold  ;  and  they 
that  came  from  the  king  said ;  How  is  this,  seeing  we  have  searched, 
and  )'^e  possess  nothing  ? 

47.  And  he  whose  name  is  like  unto  dryed  grass,  opened  his 
mouth  and  said,  Verily  it  is  true : 

48.  For  we  Mfage  war  against  the  dwelling  of  the  temple,  seeking 
to  possess  that  whereof  we  have  need ;  and  our  horses  in  our  cha- 
riots fall  down  and  die,  for  we  have  not  wherewithal  to  buy  them 
food  :  And  he  ceased. 

49.  And  they  answered,  Are  ye  cripples  ?  and  they  said.  No  ! 
and  they  that  came  from  the  king  were  vexed. 

50.  And  they  said,  It  is  of  thy  covetousness  that  ye  wage  war 
against  the  rabbis,  and  they  that  dwell  in  the  temple  ; 

51.  And  thy  ebariots  and  thy  horses,  and  thy  man  servants,  and 
thy  maid  servants  shall  ye  not  keep; 

52.  And  wherefore  should  ye  seek  to  take  that  which  belongeth 
not  unto  you  ? 

53.  And  they  fled  from  the  presence  of  the  king's  messengers'^ 
and  talked  among  themselves,  and  said ; 

54.  Let  us  take  unto  ourselves  the  things  that  are  made  from  the 
rags  of  linen,  painted  with  cunning  art,  and  let  us  play;  and  perad- 
venture  we  may  gain  much  gold  and  silver. 

55.  And  the  thing  pleased  them,  and  it  was  done. 

56.  And  there  were  no  more  cavils  in  the  land. 

67.  And  the  setters  of  bone,  and  the  apothecaries,  and  the}'  that 
heal  unclean  persons,  and  they  that  enter  into  the  chambers  of 
women,  yea,  even  the  midwives,  played  among  themselves ;  and 
games  were  much  in  the  land. 

Abraham  Ben  Israel. 


THE  CHEILEAD. 
Nothing  is  more  distressing,  tliough  at  the  sanie  time  more  amusing,  than  tlie 
abuse  an  editor  hears  of  his  first  number.  No  one  has  been  free  from  this, — 
nor  have  we  the  Editors  of  the  CHETLEAD  escaped.  One  man  finds  fault 
with  the  Title,  another  with  the  Matter,  a  third  with  tlie  Style,  a  fourth 
■with  the  Size,  and  a  fifth,  after  turning  it  over  and  over  «gain,  declares  the 
price  exhorbitant.  We  have  another  demanding  of  us  why  we  undertook- 
the  sketch  of  literary  institutions?  Lugs  in  tlie  Delia  Crusca, — the  Royal 
at  Madrid — and  other  academies  :  talks  of  Sismondi,  Petrach,  and  Birceaceio  ; 
doubts  the  qualifications  of  certain  professors ;  and  declares  oiu-  introductory 
sketch  bad  taste.  Very  well — we  knew  all  this  before  he  informed  us,  but 
deny  the  premise  and  conclusion  of  his  argument,  relative  to  our  introductory 
address ;  we  were  not  writing  a  history ;  we  were  but  catching  at  the  most  pro- 
minent features  of  literary  institutions.    A  traveller,  speaking  of  the  Alps, 
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could  «ot  be  ex^l€cted  to  name  every  elevation  of  tliat  stupendous  range  of 
inountnins  ;  tlic  principal  only  voiikl  lie  required  ;  or  of  the  eruptions  of  Ves- 
uvius, that  of  79,  in  Titus's  reign,  or  tliiit  of  1791-,  would  be  considered  suffl- 
tient  to  give  t}ic  reader  some  idea  of  what  they  arc.  In  the  same  manner  we 
did  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  name  every  institution  ever  founded  ;  nay,  'twas 
impossible,  otherwise  the  college  in  one  of  the  West  India  islands,  tliat  we  ven- 
ture to  say,  few  of  our  readers  know  any  thing  about,  the  Indian,  American,  and 
the  about-to-be  founded  University  of  I^ondon,  would  have  found  a  place  ;  this 
would  have  made  it  a  folio.  Besides  these  Academics,  rather  than  societies,  that 
wc  were  particularly  called  on  to  mention.  We  did  not,  as  our  reviewer  says, 
whisper  into  the  ears  of  the  puhlic,  inasmucli  as  we  appealed  to  reason,  through 
the  medium  of  the  eyes.  If  this  be  whispering,  it  is  a  new  way.  He  says  we  have 
forgotten  Salamanca  ;  he  must  have  read  very  carelessly  indeed  ;  let  him  read 
again,  and  we  venture  to  bet  a  ten-penny  nail  to  a  diamond  pin,  that  he  finds  it 
in  our  pages.  Also  our  verses  are  iinsparingly  cut  up. — We  acknowledge  the 
propriety  of  his  remark ;  but  must  mention,  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  press, 
and  not  of  the  writer.  His  paper  js  written  in  haste, — we  may  say  the  same  of 
ours;  but  the  public  will  not  excuse  an  article  incorrect  or  unamusing ;  nor 
will  our  feelings,  the  critique  written  hastily,  and  certainly  little  to  the  purpose. 
It  is  easier  to  pull  down,  than  to  build  up.  With  regard  to  the  proofs  he  requir- 
ed, we  shall  give  tliem,  "  Crafty  rapacity"  A.  R.  cannot  be  aware  of  certain 
professor's  attempts,  to  foist  their  tickets  upon  the  medical  curriculum.  Also  in 
reference  to  otlier  parts  of  his  letter  ;  vide  Dr.  Sander's  letters,  other  epistles,  &c. 
of  Drs.  Tliatcher,  Reid,  Poole,  and  so  forth,  with  the  Scotsman,  particularly  for 
the  last  five  months,  and  two  years  before  this.  These  are  proofs  sufficient, 
though  we  could  give  more. 

Having  finished  with  our  censor,  we  shall  reply  to  those  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  to  hear  viva  voce.  The  title  is  strongly  objected  to.  One  said  it  was 
the  thousandth  part ;  and  another  that  it  was  unfortunate,  as  it  would  be  consi- 
dered as  derived  from  Cheil.  To  set  all  right,  it  is  derived  from  Xs/Xsuj,  labri. 
And  they  were  all  of  one  '  Up,'  as  the  Septuagint  renders  the  Hebrew,  in  the 
chapter  of  the  tower  of  Babel.  We  heard  also  others  declare  it  wa«  damned, 
because  we  dare  breath  against  established  characters.  «  If  an  eye  offend  thee' 
pluck  it  out ;'  and  if  we,  the  students,  are  ofTended  with  certain  lecturers,  what 
other  way  have  we  of  showing  disappr«9bation  than  by  a  paper  ?  We  heard  it 
also  wondered  why  tlie  students  did  not  stand  up  more  strenuously,  and  setup  a 
paper ;  «  There  is  one,'  said  another,  "  I  saw  it  to  day,  trash !  mere  trash,  what 
could  you  expect  for  sixpence !"  '  Have  you  read  it,'  we  asked  "  No,"'  then  how 
can  you  judge?'  he  was  silent,  '  Besides,'  said  we,  '  the  price  is  considered  too 
high,  and  the  paper  is  now  sold  at  half  what  was  formerly  demanded  for  it.'  Sup- 
port the  paper  and  there  is  no  doubt  we  may  do  something,  are  there  not  men  of 
abilities  among  us  ?  surely  there  must  be.  No  pecuniary  motives  influence  us,  nor 
are  we  much  smitten  with  "  the  thirst  of  fame,"  Let  our  fellow  collegiate,  write 
for  i,s,  let  them  send  us  their  papers,  and  if  good  what  will  prevent  their  insertion  ? 
It  IS  sickening  to  hear  continual  complaints,  and  yet  no  one  will  step  forward  to 
assist  in  removing  grievances  so  much  talked  of;  but  the  fact  is  (we  are  sorry  to 
say,)  our  brothers  are  lazy,  indolent,  and  too  much  addicted  to  pleasure;  they  com- 
plain,  but  will  not  endeavour  to  remove  Uie  complaint;  they  can  find  faults,  but 
will  not  write  themselves.  And  is  it  fair,  when  we  of  ourown  accord  have  stepped 
torward  m  defence,  like  a  forlorn  hope,  for  our  fellows  to  press  upon  us,  and  tread 
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m  underfoot  ?  For  whose  good  are  we  writing  ?  is  it  not  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  stu- 
dent, the  good  of  the  University,  and  the  dignity  of  the  medical  i)rofes8ion  ? 
Where  is  the  use  of  one's  allowing  the  expediency  of  any  thing,  and  nevertheless 
Icoking  on  with  the  greatest  apathy  ?  It  reminds  us  of  the  Caffres,  who,  as  Camp- 
bell says,  when  they  see  a  friend  or  relation  drowning,  they  pelt  him  with  stones, 
erpush  him  farther  into  the  stream.   Agai  n,  let  the  students  but  read  our  paper, 
let  them  find  as  many  faults  as  they  can,  and  let  them  be  transmitted  to  us, 
through  the  medium  of  our  publisher  and  they  will  be  attended  to.    It  is  for 
our  own  credit  as  well  as  interest  that  we  should  notice  complaints;  but  let  no 
ene  be  continually  growling  like  a  bear  against  us,  and  yet  keep  us  in  the  dark 
as  to  his  uneasiness.     It  is  to  break  through  that  awe  that  the  student  seems  to 
feel  when  gazing  on  a  lecturer,  and  the  fear  of  giving>  decided  opinion,  that 
has  led  u5  to  do  so.    Are  they  not  dependant  on  the  students?  and  yet  they 
aare,  like  that  grinder  Dr.  R^ivl,  to  run  down  the  student  at  every  opi>ortunity. 
To  do  away  with,  this  we  come  forward,— we  hold  ourselves  as  a  shield  to  the 
Student,  let  the  blows  fall  upon  us,  and  let  the  honour  and  benefit,  it  any  ac. 
etue,  be  his. 


MISCELLANEOUS* 

E-XPERIMENTS.— The  College  of  Surgeons  have  been  feasting  ex, 
perimentally,  to  demonstrate  the  comparative  capacities  of  their 
brains  and  bowels.  The  latter  are  said  to  have  exceeded  the  former 
ia  the  ratio  of  minimum  to  plus.  Some  people  can  do  nothing  with-, 
sut  eating. 

Inconsistences.— ^car^ja  and  Vacca  die,  four  lines  or  so  of  a 
Newspaper  tell  us  the  story— Talma's  death  occupies  pages.— The 
Greeks,  the  worst  characters  in  the  world,  with  Mr  Odando  at  their 
Eiead,  (if  we  except  cannibals,)  have  millions  thrown  away  among 
them— Caffi-es  and  Hottentots  share  our  bounty— Gentoo  and  Che- 
rokee, come  in  for  a  slice— the  daughters  of  Cullen's  rival,  the  man 
that  formed  systems,  and  led  men— the  famous  Dr  Brown,  starve 
and  die  for  want,  and  where  ?  In  London,— that  modern  Babylon, 
—that  hot-bed  of  politics  and  religion!  for  shame,  Babylon!  for 
sliame  ! 

New  Dictionary.— SpmV,  running  in  Deht.—Piudence,  run- 
mngfrom  ■DehU— Reading,  opening  JiQok&.—Studi/ing,  turnmg 
leaves  over—Fagging,  shutting  them.— Fu«,  knocking  a  man 
down.— FroZ/c,  breaking  his  hones.— Freak,  any  thing  short  of 
murder. —JValch,  a  machine  to  keep  time,  not  unfrequently  used  ta 
keep  the  owner. 
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Cunrosil-iES.— MuUer,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Regiomon- 
tanus,  is  said  to  have  invented  an  automaton  of  perpetual  motion,— 
a  fly,  that  was  accustomed  to  buzz  about  the  room,  and  then  come 

back  again— and  an  eagle  that  flew  to  meet  the  Emperor  

Katerfelto  did  more,  he  could  make  a  black  cat,  a  real  Tabby, 
bounce  out  of  an  empty  Lantern,  no  doubt  it  was  a  certain  person- 
age who  shall  be  nameless.  -A  man,  by  name  of  Scallot,  in 

the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  made  a  curious  lock.t  of  eleven  pieces  of 

brass,  steel,  and  iron,  and,  with  a  pipe,  weighed  only  one  grain.  

Also  a  chain  of  45  links,  which  he  put  about  a  flea's  neck.  • 

And  we  ourselves.^  '  Autopsically;  examined  a  gold  chain,  about 
the  neck  of  another  flea,  which  consisted  of  150  links,  we  think,— 

but  won't  be  certain  Also,  at  the  same  exhibition,  a  coach 

and  horses  in  a  walnut  shell ;  ^item,  a  tarantula,  that  drew  in  his 

claws  when  touched,  but  he  was  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch.  

Mr  Edgeworih,  §  the  author  of  many  unread  quartes,  construct- 
ed a  machine  of  wood  that  crawled  across  the  room  in  which  it 
lived,  once  a  month.-  Peter  Bales,  wrote  a  volume  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  silver  penny,  and  constructed  a  magnifying  glass, 
by  which  it  could  be  read,  both  of  which  he  presented  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  the  Royal  virago  condescended  to  wear  the  writing 

set  in  a  ring,  on  her  finger.  Professor  Leslies  scales  moved,  we 

believe,  by  the  smallest  atom  of  a  grain— his  experiment  of  the 

orange  supported  on  a  column  of  water  Psalamanzars  work 

cum  pluribusare  curiosities,— but  what  are  these,  what  Regiomon- 
ianus,  Katerfelto,  Scallot,  fleas,  tarantulas,  Edgtvorth,  Peler  Bales, 
Leslie,  to  Phrenology  ?  that  finds  the  bump  of  benevolence,  oa 
skull  of  the  murderer,  and  concentrativeness  in  that  of  the  rakes  ? — 
or  what  are  they  all  to  Hamilton's  method  of  teaching?  Commonal- 
ities, nugatories,  fiddle-faddles !    By  the  union  of  phrenology,  and 
the  Hamiltonian  method,  we  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  ou- 
rang-outang,  the  long  armed  ape,  and  even  the  marmoset,  becom- 
ing philosophers,  phrenology  would  find  bumps,  and  Hamil- 
ton build  upon  them. 


•  Sec  Gassendi.   f  Book  of  Oddities,   \  Vide  a  celebrated  translator's  hand-bill. 
§  Gratulatory  Address  to  the  Alma  Mater,  by  a  Student,  1826. 
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A  SIMILE. 


1  STOOD  upon  Ihc  beach, 
And  saw  the  glad  waves  dance; 
And  far  as  eye  could  read), 
Strained  forth  an  eager  glance. 

I  gaz'i — a  distant  sail, 

Rose  veering  to  the  west ; 
And  the  upspringing  gale. 
Its  flutt'ring  canvas  prest. 

With  swift  and  gallant  iMotion, 
The  vessel  bounded  o'er  the  ware. 
And  dash'd  the  spray  of  ocean. 
Rejoicing  ia  the  speed  it  gave. 

But  clouds  were  gathering  blacfc. 
On  the  horizon's  verge. 
And  gloomy  grew  the  tract. 
Of  rolling  surge  on  surge. 

I  look'd,  perchance  to  raarfc. 
That  sail,  in  doubt  and  fear, 
£ut  all  around  was  dark, — 
A  cry  burst  on  my  ear. 

A  moan,  as.  of  the  dying, 
A  shriek,  and  all  was  past. 
All  save  the  replying, 
Of  each  loud  sweeping  blast. 

And  tills  is  life,  1  cried— 
In  youth  with  prosp'rous  wind. 
We  speed  on  fortune's  tide. 
And  scorn  to  lag  behind. 

A  few  brief  year«,  as  if  for  ever. 
Our  bark  drives  on  in  hope  and  glee. 
Then  like  the  bubble  on  a  river. 
It  sinks  into  eternity! 

E.  ir. 

We  must  apologize  to  our  readers  for  the  late  hour  at  which  our  periodical  has 
made  its  appearance  to  day,  but  owing  to  the  change  of  printing,  we  were  sadly 
put  to.    Our  next  we  hope  will  be  earlier,  and  not  so  hastily  got  up. 

To  a  "  Fellow  Student"  we  have  only  to  reply,  that  we  thank  him  for  his  ad- 
vice, and  remember  Lord  Shaftesburys  opinion  of  advice.  We  shall  be  happy  to 
hear  from  him  again. 

Ptihlished for  the  EDITORS,  and  Sold  by  RICHARD  WESTON, 
Loihian- Street,  to  whom  all  Communications  to  be  addressed,  post- 
paid. 


Colquhoun,  Printer,  Edinburgh. 


Xov.  1826.  ' 

OR 

UNIVERSITY  COTERIE. 


Egregious  Doctors,  and  Masters  of  the  eximioi.s  and  arcane  science  of  Physick, 
of  vour  urbanity,  exasperate  not  yourselves  against  us  for  making  this  little 

Andrew  Bohde,  1547. 


volume. 


THE  PROFESSOR  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Although  the  present  subject  of  our  article,  Dr  Duncan,  Sen. 
has  been  a  laborious  and  studious  man,  for  at  least  fifty  years  of  his' 
life,  and  is  at  present  above  eighty-two  ;  yet  he  exhibits  wonderfully 
few  traces  of  time's  effects,  on  mind  and  body.  His  person,  'tis  true, 
is  a  little  bent ;  but  we  understand  not  more  so  than  it  was  some 
thirty  years  ago.  His  face  is  still  rosy— his  eye  clear  ;  and  he  stands  ^ 
firm  upon  his  legs,— which  continue  well  shaped,  and  shew  in  walk- 
ing very  little  of  that  twisting,  or  click  of  the  heel,  so  peculiar  to  the 
octoginarian  ;  indeed  much  less  than  his  son. 

He  is  a  most  punctual  man  as  to  habits.  In  early  rising  a  per- 
fect Cornaro  ;  he  leaves  his  warm  bed  and  comfortable  room  by  six 
o'clock,  if  the  morning  be  any  way  reasonably  good,  and  vi  -ts  the 
improvements  going  on  in  the  city  ;  or  deploys  upon  the  neighbour- 
ing heidits,  enjoying  the  scenery,  botanizing,  or  climbing  amidst- 
the  cliffs  and  rocks  for  specimens  of  mineralogy.  In  other  parts  of 
ihe  day  similar  pursuits  engage  his  attention  ;  but  he  is  ever  active 
and  busy.  The  reason  assigned  by  him  for  such  continuous  locomo- 
tion is,  being  afraid  nf  Losing  his  legs  altogether,  unless  well  oiled  ivith 


exercise. 


Touring  abroad  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  bringing  home  French, 
Gasconade,  and  German  metaphysics,  was  not  so  much  in  vogue  in  his 
youth,  as  it  is  at  present.  Instead  then  of  a  continental  tour,  wo 
understand  that  he  took  a  voyage  or  two  to  China,  and  brought  home 
an  excellent  receipt  for  making  tea  ;  which  is  merely  buying  the  best, 
and  putting  plenty  into  the  pot.  He  could  not  have  had  much  time 
for  wandering  any  where,  for  he  has  been  a  professor  in  this  Uni- 
versity, and  practitioner  in  town,  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

During  his  lifetime  he  has  given  many  proofs  of  an  active  mind, 
intense  application,  indefatigable  industry,  and  pure  philanthropy; 
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of  his  being  a  sound  medical  philosopher  ;  his  works,  amounting  tp 
many  volumes,  instance  what  we  have  asserted.  They  are  all  useful, 
and  some  of  them  valuable  to  medical  men, — for  example,  that  on 
consumption. 

It  is  true  that  none  of  these  works  proclaim  Dr  Duncan  a  philoso- 
pher of  the  first  class,  or  a  man  of  shining  qualities  ;  nevertheless  they 
evince  talents  much  above  mediocrity  ;  and  what  is  superior  to 
dazzling  abilities,  attest  him  the  proprietor  of— solid  judgment,  and 
deep  research.  We  take  the  least  popular  of  his  works  to  illustrate 
this, — his  Medical  Cases.  Xhis  book  has  been  much  decried,  and 
called  useless, — but  certainly  unjustly.  But  we  have  also  heard  it 
praised  by  many  persons  well  qualified  to  judge  ;  not  only  for  the  he- 
nevolent  object  of  its  being  written  to  commend  the  proceedings  of 
an  infant  institution  ;  but  as  actually  the  first  work  ever  publishe  d 
on  clinical  lecturing.  In  this  respect  it  is  original.  To  the  young 
physician  it  is,  even  yet,  the  very  best  guide  and  manual  to  instruct 
him  in  that  important  part  of  his  profession — the  drawing  up  of  a 
case  correctly  for  consultation. 

As  a  lecturer,  the  present  professor  never  was  a  favourite  in  point 
of  delivery  ;  yet  his  lectures,  fof  composition  and  philosophical  ar- 
rangement, never  were  impugned.  Those  upon  ph^'siology  are  indeed 
subject  to  annual  animadversions ;  but  chieflly,  nay  solely,  by  the 
self-intersCsted  without  the  College  gates, — ^and  by  the  thought- 
less student,  whose  opinion  is  but  an  echo,  of  these,  who  seizes  the. 
first  opportunity  that  offers,  as  an  excuse  for  not  attending  his,  or 
other  classes ;  and  the  only  fault  he  ascribes  is,  that  his  prelections  are, 
antiquated  !  Has  the  age  we  live  in  made  the  human  body  anew  ?. 
changed  its  functions,  and  rendered  a  new  exposition  necessary  ? 
Were  the  illustrious  men  who  lived  before  the  death  of  Haller  altoge- 
ther unacquainted  with  physiologj'',  and  were  they  devoid  of  power  to, 
understand,  and  capability  to  dravv  co.nclusions  ?.  And  is  there  a  soli- 
tary fact,  or  new  discovery,  with  which  Dr  Duncan  is  unacquainted  ? 
It  maj  be  true  that  the  professor  dwells  a  little  too  long  upon 
the  different  old  theories,  incident  to  the  history  of  each  particular 
branch  ;  but  it  must  be  recollected,  that  this  is  a  part  of  physiolo- 
gical literature  that  is  positively  required  for  the  advanced  student, 
although  not  necessmy  to  the  younger  tyros.  Many  of  these  theories 
are  estimable.  Take,  for  instance,  the  professor's  own  theory  of 
animal  heat — for  which  he  has  been  any  thing  but  handsomely  treated 
by  his  cotemporaries,  in  this  or  any  other  country.  It  is  at  once  re- 
cognized as  the  basis  of  those  subsequent  to  its  date;  such  as  Seguin's, 
Lavosiers,  and  Crawferd's ;  nor  is  bis  theory  so  liable  to  objections 
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as  theirs,  Hiid  Dr  Duncan  never  beuelited  his  profession  in  anj 
other  respect,  than  that  of  being  the  first  to  account  for  anirhal  heat, 
by  making  it  to  depend  on  the  chemical  changes  of  the  blood,  in  its 
passage  through  the  lungs,  he  must  be  allowed  the  rank  of  an  ingeni- 
ous philosopher,  and  entitled  to  honour  from  his  profession— with  its 
full  measure  of  applause. 

To  students  he  is  ti  man  of  more  than  oi-dinary  interest, — when  we 
consider  that  he  has  watched  the  Medical  School  of  Edinburgh  frond 
its  infancy  to  its  present  height, — that  he  has  been  the  associate  and 
companion  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  that  ever  lived, — that 
during  a  longer  life  than  the  generality  of  mankind  arrive  at,  the  poor^ 
the  afflicted,  and  diseased,  have  "  wearied  heaven"  with  heart-felt 
prayers  for  his  prosperity, — and  if  we  calculate  the  inestimable 
blessings  of  the  Old  Town  dispensary,  founded  through  him — we 
cannot  but  look  upon  this  worthy  old  man  with  emotion,  delight,  and 
veneration. 

In  short,  when  we  meet  the  venerable  figure  of  Dr  Duncan  moving 
about  the  city— his  cheerful  look,  and  mild  deportment — the  respect 
and  reverence  paid  him  by  all  ranksj  sexes,  and  ages, — and  recollect 
that  there  is  not  ojie  blot  upon  his  character, — we  turn  back  upon 
ourselves,  and,  entering  the  recesses  of  our  hearts,  sigh  but  to  live, 
to  act,  and  do,  as  he  has  done.  J:  N. 


Additional  Hints  respecting  the  improvement  (if  the  system  of  Medical 
Instruction,  Jbllowed  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  1826. — 
John  Thompson,  M.  D. 


'  The  man  whom  Fate  ordained  in  spite, 
And  cruel  parents  taugtt  to  read  and  write.— CilCRCHiti. 


"We  have  just  seen  a  pamphlet  of  Dr  John  Thompson's,  of  anti-mercurial  cele- 
brity, addressed  to  the  patrons  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  avowedly  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  knowkdge  of  Surgery  in  this  town,  and  rendering  the 
University  a  Surgical  as  well  as  a  Medical  school.  We  confess  we  do  not  sc« 
clearly  the  patriotism  of  the  learned  pamphleteer  in  this, — particularly  as  it  hai> 
"  exuded"  just  at  the  time  the  Commissioners  are  here,  and  evidently  more  cal- 
culated to  mislead  than  to  do  any  real  service.  It  is  not  many  years  since  Dr 
Thompson  renounced,  as  he  calls  it,  the  practice  of  Surgiiy.  How  lie  could  have 
ever  been  fitted  to  teach  practical  Surgery,;  that  he  talks  so  much  about,  we  know 
not.  We  understand  the  Doctor  himself,  witli  all  his  pamphlets,  cannot  muster 
nerve  enough  to  witness  uenesection-  IIow,  th«n,  is  it  possible,  that  he  can  be  at 
all  competent  to  offer  "  Hints"  (a  vulgar  word  by  the  bye)  to  men  bo  much  su- 
perior to  him  in  intellect,  fortitude,  and  accidental  advantages?  We  do  not  vouch 


positively  for  tlic  fuct  of  the  veneseclivn,  tliougl)  w  e  lieanl  it  IVom  good  luitliority  ; 
but  the  following  wo  shall  copy  from  the  late  Mr  .lolin  lifll's  klturs  to  Dr  Gre- 
gory ;  and,  we  think,  thnt  the  remembrance  of  this  story  ought,  in  some,  measure, 
to  prevent  the  Doctor  either  from  writing  on  Surgery,  or  troubling  the  patrons 
with  his  "  Hints." 

"  The  lateral  operation  of  Lithotomy  was  performed  this  day,  July  5,  1808,  by 
X  ••»•••,  on  a  man  of  the  name  of  Walker.  DrT»**»»»  began 
by  introducing  the  grooved-staff,  about  20  minutes  past  12  o' Clock.  The  pa- 
tient's hands  and  feet  were  then  secured  by  the  tapes,  when  he  began  an  inci- 
sion below  the  scrotum,  and  continued  it  for  three  inches  downwards.  At  23 
minutes  after  twelve,  the  incisions  being' made  at  several  strokes  inwards,  towards 
the  groove  of  the  stafT,  he  took  a  kind  of  stkaigiit  dikector;  and,  as  far  as  I 
could  judge,  haggled  it  into  the  GROOVE  OF  THE  STAFF.  Having  done  this,  and 
withdi  awn  the  stafl'from  the  Urethra,  he  took  the  Scalpel  and  cut  along  this  direc- 
tor into  the  bladder,  as  if  upwards  :  He  then  removed  the  knife  and  took  a  blunt 
gorget ,  ;md  run  it  along  the  director,  which  last  he  th^n  removed,  and  pushed  the 
the  gorget  up,  uiing  at  the  same  time  great  force,  which  made  the  patient  cry  out 
hideously." 

"  He  then  took  the  forceps,  groped  and  bungled  for  the  stone,  but  could  not 
get  at  it.  He  then  took  up  at  one  time  the  knife,  and  manglsd  awai/  with  it ;  at 
another  time  he  tried  tlic  director  :  Then  he  would  take  his  fingers,,  and  bore  them 
violently  upwards,  then  he  tried  the  introducing  of  the  staff,  at  one  time  into  the 
Urethra,  and  then  into  the  wound  itself:  And  then  thinking  he  felt  the  stone,  ha 
would  again  push  in  the  forceps  and  seurch  abovtfor  it,  but  all  in  vain  ;  the  patient 
all  the  while  crying  out,  and  suffering  the  most  dreadful  agony,  scarcely  to  be 
described."  v' 

"  Having  proceeded'  in  this  manner  for  twenty-two  minutes  from  the  first  inci- 
sions, he  gave  it  up  quite  exhausted,  nad  in  a  perfuse  perspiration,  to  Dr  Brown, 
who  next  endeavoured  to  extract  the  stone,  and  continued  his  efforts  twelve 
minutes  more,  but  in  vain.  During  this  time  Dr  Hay  and  Mr  George  Wood,  beck- 
oned on  the  operator  to  speak  with  lh:em  ;  but,  6Ai>ig  tniich  agiltilcd,  and  hesitating 
whether  to  go  for  some  little  time,  he  at  last  went ;  and  having  consulted  with  them 
and  received  their  advide,  he  again  returned  to  the  patient,  and  endeaimired  to  ex- 
tract the  stone,  but  w^ilhout  avail.  The  time  now  wanting  three  minutes  of  ona 
o'clock,  and  thirty-one  minutes  having  elapsed  from  tlie  introduction  of  the  staff, 
the  patient  almost  all  the  time  in  excruciating  torture,  Dr  T  *  •  •  *  ♦  ♦  came  for- 
ward, and  declared  to  the  students,  that  he,  along  with  several  of  the  other  gentle 
men  present,  had  repeatedly  felt  the  stone,  previous  to  the  operation,  by  sounding, 
hut  that  he  could  not  now  find  it,  cither  with  his  fingers  or  any  other  instru- 
ment ;  and  that  the  stone  had  now  receded  .'  and  that  it  was  best  to  put  the  man  to 
bed  !  and  that  probably  the  stout;  would  come  out  sr  a  spo.vti;.  Thus  did  this  hor- 
rible scene  ferminate." 

Can  any  of  our  Readers,  after  perusing  the  foregoing  fact,  believe  for  a  moment 
that  Dr.  John  Thomson  has  any  claim  to  write  "  Hints"  for  the  Commissioners? 
Would  it  not  have  been  more  decorous  and  proper,  more  like  "  the  Modesty  of 
Nature,"  to  have  kept  back,  and  not  have  thrust  himself  upon  a  stage,  on  wliicli 
he  had  formerly  so  grossly  failed.  The  Doctor,  however,  never  seems  to  have 
been  in  need  of  that  easy  impudence,  which  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  some  indivi- 
dua  V— a  sort  of  moral  idiosyncrasy— and  accordingly,  a  few  days  after  the  opera- 
tion, he  circulated  tlic  following  Advertisement  : 
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CIIiCUI.AIl  AUVJiU  riSEMKNT. 
Sir. -I  taU-  the  liberty  of  informing  you,  that  1  have  rksoLVED  TO  DSCLiNt,  iu 
future',  the  practice  of  the  operatiue  part  of  Surgery,  and  to  direct  my  attention  solely 
to  cas«  ofduca,e  requiring  amsuUalwn.    Any  mark  of  your  confidence  m  that 
line  will  be  esteemed  an  honor  by,     Sir,     your  most  obedient,  &c. 

Again,  what  could  we  think  of  a  aou'w;  wlio,  having  undertaken  to  dance  on  <i 
rope!  should  slip  ofF,  and  then  declare,  lie  had  resolved  never  more  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  practical  rope  dancing?  Should  we  not  say  he  was  a  bungUr,  and 
would  we  again  return  to  see  the  fellow  ?  Assuredly  not. 

In  writin-  this  papct  we  are  not  actuated  by  any  hostile  feeling  towards  Dr. 
Thomson  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  respect  him  as  a  Man,  and  honor  him  as  a  Physi- 
cian ;  we  give  him  all  the  praise  his  merits  deserve,  and  his  abilities  demand  ;  wo 
consider  him  a  practitioner  of  cminence-a  man  who  has  risen  from  small  begin- 
nings  to  be  of  some  c6nsequence-an  author  who  has  signalized  hiraself-in  short, 
if  he  would  keep  himself  to  himself,  and  not  thus  ceaselessly  harass  the  Senatu. 
Academicus  and  the  University,  these  pages  never  would  have  been  marked  by  hi» 
name,  nor  the  above-mentioned  circumstance  raked  from  the  cinders  of  long-ex- 
pired  party  spirit,  to  be  laid  at  his  door.  But  as  the  ca.e  stands,  it  were  impos.i- 
ble  to  have  omitted  the  mention  of  it. 

It  is  very  evident  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  considering,  for  a  few 
moments,  the  intention  of  the  pamphlet  before  us,  viz.  That  the  aim  of  the  Doctor 
is  but  to  secure  a  Chair  for  his  Son— for  we  believe  with  Rochefoucault,  that  vir- 
tues  and  vices  are  set  in  motion  by  interest,— and  as  the  Doctor  has  now  no  idea 
of  being  elected  Professor  of  Surgery,  he  can  have  no  one  in  his  eye  to  fill  that 
Chair  but  his  Son.  The  thing  is  as  clear  as  Leslie's  Microscope.— We  also  doubt 
very  much,  the  propriety  of  a  graduate  of  another  University  dictating  to  Edin- 
burgh.—Disinterestedness  is  said  to  be  the  incentive.  The  Doctor  must  pardoa 
us,  if  we  be  a  little  credulous  upon  this  point,-^it  is  our  nature,  and  like  Saint 
Thomas,  we  like  to  feel  as  well  as  see,  the  good,  kind,  and  disinterested  inten- 
tions of  the  worthy  Doctor.  Now,  talking  of  disinterestedness,  we  recollect 
another  little  anecdote.  A  friend  of  ours  told  us,  that  one  evening  as  the 
Doctor  was  lecturing,  his  "  largo  eye  dilated"  and  fixed  upon  an  unfortunate 
rogue  of  a  lecture-stealcr,  who  was  present.  The  Doctor,  with  all  that  liberality 
and  disinterestedness,  so  peculiar  to  him,  stopt  short,  (it  was  one  of  his  anti-mercu- 
rials,) and  changed  the  subject,  adding  "  I  shall  revert  to  this  subject  at  another 
opportunity.— This  was  patriotism,— liberality— disinterestedness,— a  desire  to  im- 
prove the  system  of  medical  education,"— a  wish  to  prove  a  benefit  to  the  students 
—a  hope  of  enlarging  the  views  of  society,  by  a  dissemination  of  Knowledge;— 
another  time  he  requested  that  no  gentleman  would  bring  his  friend  with  him,  as 
he  did  not  like  it.— All  these  things  the  Doctor  should  recollect;  but  probably  his 
memory  is  like  that  of  the  fellow  who  carried  a  note-case  to  assist  him,  but  always 
forgot  that  he  had  one.— 

We  would  ask  the  Doctor  also,  what  the  dressing  of  o  foul,  fetid  and  cancerous 
ulcer  has  to  do  with  the  practice  of  physic  ?  It  is  enough  for  the  physician  to  pre- 
scribe; and  not  to  prescribe,  nurse,  dress,  and  wash,  every  sore  that  may  happen  to 
fall  in  his  way.  Surgeons  are  to  Physicians,  what  labourers  are  to  architects.— 
The  union  of  ihe  two  would  be  destructive  to  both.  Mental  oxcercise  and  manual 
operations  are  almost  incompatible.  'Tis  impossible  for  the  labourers  to  mix 
tho  mortar  and  draw  the  plan.  In  fact  we  go  farther,  and  mako  what  may  apt 
pear  «  bold  assertion,  viz. — that  a  multiplicity  of  knowledge  tends  to  confound  tho 
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operator,  rnther  than  assist  him.    Surgeons  have  been  sometimes  fortunate  to  an 
incredible  degree, — thus  the  Mpnk  who  cut  for  the  stone  without  tlie  knowledge 
of  anatomy,  and  always  succeeded,  was  not  so  fortunate  after  he  had  studied  ana- 
tomy.  We  think  that  many  of  those  extraordinary  optraiions  that  have  succeeded' 
have  been  ow  ing  as  much  to  chance,  as  to  any  thing  else.    For  example,  such  was 
the  operation  of  Mr.  Liston  some  years  since  on  araan  for  a  sarcomatous  tumour, 
after  every  other  surgeon  and  physician  had  declared  against  it.    If  Mr.  Liston 
was  fully  persuaded  of  the  practicability  of  the  operation,  too  much  credit  canno"! 
be  assigned  to  him, — if  not,  it  was  but  an  experirnent.    Now  the  experiment  of 
the  Doctor's,  "  or  the  new  way  of  cutting  for  tlie  ^tone,''  did  nut  succeed,  and, 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  he  kindly  abandoned  the  practice  cf  suigery. 

We  have  read  only  the  first  part  of  the  Doctor's  pamphlet,  as  we  have  no  time  for 
more— half  was  a  dose — a  black  dose.  Sixty -four  pages  of  Town  Council  letters, 
—scraps  of  lectures  on  inflammation,  and  alliterations  of  Bologna,  Breslaw,  Bonn, 
and  Berlin,— Giessen,  Griefswald,  Gottingen,  a,nd  Genoa, — Halle,  and  Heidel- 
burgh, — Marburgh,  Moscow,  and  Munich, — Paris,  Padua,  Pavia,  and  Pisa, — 
are  no  joke.  One  can  very  well  see  how  these  allittcrations  came. — The  Doctor 
possesses  a  Gazetteer,  and  it  was  easier  to  run  over  the  same  letter,  than  to  be  con- 
ttantly  turning  over  the  pages,  for  it  is  evident ;  he  begins  with  B,  and  ends  with 
P.  Does  any  one  doubt  what  we  say  ?  Can  we  not  see  that  this  is  a  got  tip  thing, 
a  inere  humbug,  a  sort  of  guac/ceri/,  a  fanfarade,  a  mere  attempt  to  be  more  than  he 
really  is.  Can't  the  blood-affrighting  M.  D.  be  content  with  chariot  and  horses—^ 
old  women  to  handle,  and  a  lecture  room  to  tyranize  over  ;  but  he  must  also 
dictate  to  his  better^?  Is  it  not  enough  that  he  should  live  in  George's  Street, 
ttit  he  should- be  called  7Jr.  Thompson,  quasi  diatinclionh'i  that  he  should  be 
considered  by  many  as  a  Chiron  ;  and  by  the  awe-stiuck  student  as  a  wonder? 
In  the  name  of  all  that  is  merciful,  what  more  would  the  Doctor  have  ?  If,  that 
the  pamphlets  are  printed  for  the  purpose  of  employing  the  unemployed  printers, 
the  intent  is  good  ;  but  if  to  mislead  the  commissioners,  and  inflame  the  public 
mind  against  the  University,  'tis  malevolence.  Jealousy  is  the  exciting  cause,  or 
more  correctly,  the  proximate.  The  Doctor  has  never  forgiven  the  Senatus  Aca- 
demicus,  since  they  refused  to  admit  hini  or  his  nomination  among  them. 

With  regard  to  the  leaching  of  surgery,  we  positively  affirm,  that  all,  and  more 
than  a  physician  requires,  may  be  learnt  from  the  present  professor  of  Surgery  in 
the  University.  What  private  lecturer  can  equal  Dr.  Monro  when  he  likes  ?  Can 
the  learned  pamphleteer?  Olympus  to  the  Calton.  Where  is  tlu re  to  be  found 
a  greater  variety  of  prepnrationi,  casts,  and  instruments,  than  are  yearly  exhibited 
in  Dr.  Monro's  class-room?  Can  any  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  Uicw 
half  the  number?  Nay,  we  challenge,  without  hesitation,  the  whole  medical  world 
to  produce,  in  one  class-room,  the  equal  of  this  collection.  We  do  not  mean, 
however,  the  whole  brought  together,  but  each  University  singly.  And  we  call 
upon  Dr.  Thompson  himself,  his  colleagues  and  "  co-mates"  in  pamphleteering, 
to  read  one  lecture  worthy,  in  any  point,  to  be  compared  to  Dr.  Monro's.  We 
doubt  much  if  Dr.  Thompson,  and  most  of  the  lecture  and  "  hint"  writers  ever 
beard  the  professor  ,  and  if  he  or  they  have  not  heard  him,  how  can  they  give  a 
dei  ided  opinion  ?  And  if  ihey  h.-ivc,  why  they  have  made  a  bad  use  of  what  they 
liid.  We  know  'tis  as  fashionable  to  abuse  Dr.  Monro,  as  it  is  to  take  snuff, 
t  mock-turtle  ;  but  as  we  are  not  fashionible,  and  do  not  live  on  the  Jly  sid« 
cf  the  town,  wc  certainly  arc  not  expected  to  follow  the  "  motely  crowd." 


The  clrctirnstancc  that  surprises  us  most,  is  the  tame  tn«nner  in  wliivh  the  ErOjfe 
fessars  suffer  these  indignities.  Is  it  possible  that  a  society  of  men  like  the  Pron 
fessors  are  to  be  tlie  sport,  tlio  baitinnge,  the  butt  of  every  pen-ho'dcr  ?  If  lionour 
is  to  be  derived  from  the  College,  those  conferring  that  honour  mvU  be  honour- 
able ;  and  if  not,  there  can  be  no  honour  ;  but  there  is  honour,  and  consequently 
the  Professors  must  be  honourable;  and  as  sudi,  'tis  the  duty  of  every  student— 
PHV,  he  takes  an  tmlh  to  do  so  when  he  matriculates—not  to  speak  ill  either  of  the 
University  pr  the  Profe^so^s.  And  we  hold  'tis  his  bounden  duty  to  protect  the 
Co'legQ  as  much  as  in  his  powrer.  If  the  students  themselves  do  not  uphold  the 
cause,  honour,  and  systems  of  the  University,  they  become  traitors  to  themselves, 
their  professors,  and  their  teachers. 

We  wished  not  to  have  extended  this  paper  to  such  lenrrths,  but  we  cannot  con- 
clude without  im.ai^ining  the  agonies  of  that  unfortunate  man,  f  his  tortures,  and 
his  pains  I  See  him  pale,  spectral,  bleeding,  and  b:und  !  writhing  under  the 
slashes  of  the  heartless  knife  !  killed  by  inches,  where  life  was  promised — naked- 
mangled — torn — probed  till  the  "  iron  entered  his  soul !"  and  the  cold  death -sweat 
trickled  from  his  bloodKss  brow,  and  the  last  pulse  of  life  fluttered  in  unequal 
jets  to  rush  back  again  to  the  dyi  jg  heart !  and  then  ask  ourselves — if  such  a  man 
is  fitted  to  teach  or  instruct  ?  •  • 


THE  RAINBQW. 
Who  has  not  been  in  tlie  Rainbow  ?  Who  has'nt  feasted  upon 
poached  eggs.  Welch  rabbits  and  raw  oysters,  in  tliat  long  room,  with 
its  imitation  oak  ^eats — its  red  moreen  curtains,  brass  rings,  rails,  and 
pier  glass?  Who  has'nt  peeped  at  the  pretty  landlady — loitered  to 
put  on  his  glove  at  the  door,  taking  a  last  look  at  that  pretty  face,-^ 
Lit  his  segar  at  the  gas,  puiFed  it  with  all  the  confidence  of  a  Vir- 
ginian, and  called,  with  a  sort  of  devil-care  tone,  for  another  Go  ? 
Where  can  be  a  better  place,  after  having  been  sweated  to  a  dried 
bag  in  the  hot  theatre,  and  meeting  the  "  wild  wind  whistling  in  the 
streets,"  and  the  cold  air  cutting  one's  throat  with  the  "  heavy  axe 
of  the  blast ;"  and  a  sort  of  vaccuum  gnawing,  and  the  stomach  feel- 
ing empty,  hungry,  oddly,  queerly ;  and  remembrance  whispering  . 

"  there's  nought  at  honie  but  the  three-days-old  leg— of  that  only  the 
bone," — then  the  Rainbow  ?  Here  a  fine  fire,  good  cheer,  bonny 
landlady,  obliging  landlord,  Havannah  segars,  and  lots  of  good  fel- 
lows.  Here  what  a  contrast  from  the  cold,  bleak,  surly,  grumbling, 
ill-tempered,  inhuman  night !  Here  all  is  life,  light,  spirits,  gaiety, 
and  fun.  Here  frolic  swims  upon  the  top  of  the  second  go  of  brandy ; 
laughter  in  the  pale  red  maiden  lip  Cha.npaigne  ;  bumps,  carbuncles,' 
rubies,  nobs  like  Poyais  gold,  jewels  for  the  nose  of  alderman  or 
Indian— in  the  thick,  heavy,  full-bodied  port.  Here  wit  lurks  in  th6 
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full  bum{)crB  of  the  pUra^vshrivelling  Burgundy— genius  and  frolic 
in  the  warm  gin-twist—and  rough  humour  and  incident  in  the  well 
mixed  punch.    The  red  lobster,  and  the  cloud  coloured  oyster,  the 
palate-tickling  sausage,  and  the  onioned  rump-steak,— the  cold  joint, 
and  the  nose-twinging  partridge,  hare,  and  pheasant— find  here  the.r 
last  long  home.    '1  is  here  alone  we  know  they  are  made  to  eat— 'tis 
here  alone  perfection  in  pickled  salmon,  cucumbers,  and  red  cabbage 
is  to  be  found.    There  is  a  raciness,  a  piquancy,  a  twMigingness  ui 
every  thing  in  the  Rainbow.    When  you  enter  it  you  let  go  care  as 
you  unbutton  your  coat-you  rub  off  melancholy  as  you  scrape  your 
feet-you  swallow  life,  health,  spirits,  joy,  laughter,  fun,  and  frolic 
at  every  gulp  you  take ;  then  who  would  not  go  ?     There  you 
may  see  the  fat  Mr.  W.  with  his  full  blown  cheek,  stone  coloured 
Benjamin,  and  long,  fire-flowing,  smoke-wreathing,  essence  breath- 
ing  Segar— Bacchi  plenus-abusing  every  Scotsman,  with  all  the 
powerful  flatus  of  his  stentorian  lungs  ;  with  the  liquor  oozing  in  de- 
clamation,  and  the  white  siller  in  spirits.    Then  the  famous  S.gnor 
B.  ^vith  his  sage  looking  nob,  bald  as  the  top  of  Melville's  Monument ; 
with  his  silver  mouth  piece,  his  go  of  brandy,  and  his  favourite  stick. 
The  poet  B.  who  shone  in  the  last  Noctes-An.brosianas,  with  his  pale 
face,  his  cream-coloured  toggery,  and  his  poached  egg  and  stout ;  and 
Mr  S  ,  with  the  particular-looking,  canoe-shaped  tde;  with  bis  thir- 
teen pintsof  stout,  curly  pole,  and  milky  face;  his  friend  with  the  hat 
of  no  shape  "  at  all"-steel,  iron,  and  gold  chains.    The  celebrated 
Paul  Pry,  with  his  tow  imitating  wig,  wallnut-coloured  coat,  and 
crooked  stick-full  of  news,  intrigue,  anecdote,  and  Miss  M  But 
M  ho  can  name  the  tenth,  the  hundredth  part  of  the  oddities,  quiddities, 
xiiddities  one  sees  there  ?    We  ourselves,  spruce  as  a  sparrow  garrul- 
ous  as  a  magpie,  and  inquisitive  as  our  maiden  aunt  that  died  last 
vear  •  with  our  stick  and  our  strictures-our  quizzes  and  our  quips. 
Ly  ie  seen  there.    But  we  must  not  say  too  much-our  editorial  per- 
lie  hid-our  name  a  secret-and  our  person,  like  a  Heathen 
god,  only  be  talked  of.    The  flame  of  scandal  must  not  burn  us,  nor 
Luld  we  like  to  be  the  digmnn  .ronsirari  cligiio.     Ihus  much  we  II 
tell  -We  wear  a  wig,  write  verses,  (bad  ones),  drink  wine,  and  never 
smoke.    We  are  good  natu.ed  fellows,  (if  we  have  our  o-  -y^^^^ 
are  as  gentle  as  a  lamb.-Would'nt  wound  the  finger  of  sensibility, 
or  touch  the  leaves  of  the  sensitive  plant,  lest  we  should  give  it  pain, 
or  the  largest  pair  of  Hussar  s  whiskers,  or  the  finest  ^^^^ 
kerchief  oFour  popular  chemist :  But  we  sometimes  take  a  fi  o  the 
beast  (monkey  we  mean),  and  then  we  play  sad  tncks.  Enough.- 
men  you  g(>  to  the  R«inbo>v,  always  walk  to  the  very  top-we 
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ahyays  do  so — ^because  yon  shew  yourself  in  the  first  phice,  (no  in- 
considerable thing  by  the  bye),  and  in  the  next,  you  are  sure  of  a 
how  or  two  from  some  one  or  other.  This  gives  you  confidence  with 
the  waiter,  and  you  are  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  note,  drink,  and 
consideration  :  By  this  you  obtain  pickled  cucumbers,  cayenne  pepper, 
Harvey-sauce,  and  other  nick-knacks,  that  none  but  the  privileged 
get  hold  of.  And  should  you  get  drunk,  (which  you  shouldn't  do), 
never  sleep,  spew,  spit,  or  vomit  in  the  room,  its  beastly — spoils 
clothes — raises  disagreeable  scents,  and  troubles  others, — always  go 
home,  if  you  can  walk,  and  if  not,  let  some  kind  friend  carry  you. 
Never  forget  to  pay — its  shabby  ;  but  always  take  the  ha'pence,  they 
are  good  for  letters,  and  DouU's  pies — (talking  of  Doull,  his  mock- 
turtles'  very  good,  ten-pence  a  bason).  When  yoii  get  home,  go  to 
bed,  in  the  name  of  Morpheus — go  to  bed.  Consider  the  unfortunate 
servant, — early  up — working  all  day — badly  fed — nearly  starved, — at 
once,  cook,  scullion,  shoe-black,  laundress,  errand-boy,  drudge,  and 
perhaps  something  else  in  the  house, — consider  your  fellow  lodgers, 
— their  deep  "  mystic"  slumbers — their  quiet  rest,  and  faculty  be- 
numbed bodies, — consider  all  this  and  go  to  bed — which  we  would, 
were  it  not  for  three  roaring,  roystering,  singing,  whisky  bibbling 
chiels  next  us,-with  their  songs  and  sentiments,  healths  and  harangues, 

Joes  and  jokes,  friendships  and  fellows.    And  let  them  revel  We 

cannot,  and  why  prevent,  or  throw  a  damp  upon  the  fire  of  life,  or 
spark  of  merriment  ?   Our  days  of  riot  and  boisterous  enjoyments  are 

past — we  remember  them  as  we  do  the  incidents  of  childhood  dimly 

and  with  difficulty. 

Fill  high  the  bowl ; 

Wc  will  not  think  of  themes  like  these. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Plagiarisms. — The  author  of  "  Relics  of  Literature,"  has  shewn 
(though  a  great  plagiary  himself),  that  Campbell  stole  that  line  in  his 
"  Pleasures  of  Hope,"— 

"  Like  angel's  visits,  few,  and  far  between." 
from  Blair's  «  Grave,"  in  which  is  the  following,— 

 •  ■  "  Its  visits 

Like  those  of  angels,  short,  and  far  between." 

This  plagiarism  is  so  evident,  that  the  reviewer  ought  to  have  been 
whipt,  who  wrote  a  critique  on  the  "  Pleasures  of  Plope,"  and  praised 
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the  author  for  the  origiutihty  disphiyed  m  this  line.  But  h^-re  again— ^ 
Blair  stole  the  line  i'vomNorris,  a  writer  scarcely  known  but  to  Biblio- 
poles, and  consequently  not  seen  by  ordinary  readers.  Whether 
Norris  stole  it  also  we  can't  say ;  but  in  his  "  Collection  of  Miscel- 
*     lanies,"  page  14,  in  the  "  Parting,"  are  the  following :— 

How  fading  all  the  joys  we  doat  upon  ! 

Like  apparitions  aeen  and  gone  ; 

But  those  which  soonest  take  their  flight. 

And  the  most  exquisite  and  strong  ; 

Like  angel's  visits,  short  and  bright. 
Mortality's  too  weak  to  bear  them  longj 


Editors  'Trs  whispered  by  a  "  damned  good  natured  friend,"  a* 

Sir  Fretful  ir>  the  Critic  says,  that  we  are  ^noiun,— very  well— if  so,  we 
are  very  much  surprised.  We  know  who  are  suspected  and  we  are  ob- 
liged to  them,  as  they  take  the  onus  off  our  shoulders.  Pray  readers 
do  not  mislead  yourselves,  fix  on  no  owe,— we  have  as  many  beads  as 
the  Hydra  of  Hercules,  and  as  many  arms  as  Briareus.  We  hear  of 
all  things,  and  touch  most.  We  are  here  and  there  and  every  where. 
We  read  as  much  as  we  can,— note  what  we  can.— and  say  nothing 
but  what  we  can  give  good  authority  for. 


Edinburgh  at  Present.— Crowds  of  Students— Lodgings  letf- 
ing— Landladies  imposing— Lecturers  busy— Commissioners  secret— 
W^eather  bad— Ladies,  furs,  muffs,  cloaks,  and  pelisses— Dropping 
noses,  split  lips,  blue  chops,  and  bad  colds— Prince's  Street  crowded, 
carriages  rattling,  viciims  staring— lasses  leering,  ladies  longings 
dowagers  scowling— servants  changing,  students  ranging,  Murray 
speaking— fish-women,  porters,  chairmen,  masons,  bricklayers- 
wild  Irishmen,  sober  Scotsmen,  middling  Englishmen,— mixtures  of 
all  kinds.  Here  may  be  seen  the  belle  and  beau,  the  maid  and  the 
man,  the  smart  sovereign-hatted  lawyer,  the  dandy  medical,  the  di- 
vinity, and  the  idle  student,  higgledy-piggledy,  niixty-majJty,  tow- 
rope,  and  stern-rope,  all  pell-mell  on  the  Bridge,— while  the  dust,  and 
the  wind,  and  the  cold,  and  the  carts,  and  the  noise,  and  the  pretty 
faces— blind,  blister,  freeze,  frighten,  and  fire  one's  brain,  heart,  head, 
feet,  toes,  diaphragm  and  in  arch.  Oh  1  for  a  Cruickshank  to  catch 
the  forms  of  the  phizes,  the  cut  of  the  coats,  and  the  st  iff  starched  prag- 
matical, puritanical  prigs  one  sometimes  sees  !   To  catch  the  scandal 

^  Wo  hope  to  present  our  Readers  with  some  extracts  in  a  subsequent  number. 


speaking  expression  of  Miss  B  ,  tlie  man-longing  look  of  Miss 

M*  ,  and  the  pure  maiden  modesty  of  the  lady  that  dresses  in 

black  !  For  her  we  wish  to  be  a  Raphael,  a  Dominichino,  a  Corrigio, 
a  devil !  if  it  would  do  any  good  !  Oh  !  for  the  lady  in  black,  with 
twenty  thousand,  a  country  seat,  good  wine,  and  our  old  friends — we 
should  fancy  ourselves  going  to  heaven  in  a  band  box — ho  !  we  mean 
in  a  country  house. 


Old  Laws  of  the  University  None  may  stand  in  the  gate 

at  any  time,  or  forfeit  4d  ;  neither  use  those  ill  who  enter  or  pass,  or 
incur  the  sum  of  6cl ;  nor  may  any  play  or  walk,  in  view  of  the  Pro- 
fessors, otherwise  he  shall  be  fined  arbitrarily ;  none  to  play  dice, 
cards,  raffling  ;  gr  to  pay  half-a-crown,  for  the  first  offence — two  half- 
crowns  for  the  next,  then  a  crown  and  a  half,  and  afterwards,  to  be 
expelled.  Bower. 

The  Library. — -Books  were  first  given  out  by  William  Henderson, 
4th  October  1667,  who  had  permission  so  to  do — A  receipt  was  given 
for  each  book  taken  out,  and  this  Bower  thinks,  the  first  time  pledges 
began  to  be  taken  for  books.  <  Idem. 

In  July  1673,  butts  were  erected  in  the  College,  for  the  purpose  of 
amusing  the  student,  which  was  at  that  time  practised  by  all  ranks, 
'At  tnis  present  time,  there  is  neither  a  place  of  amusement  for  the 
Students,  nor  even  amusement  itself.  Foot-ball  and  ail  such  exer- 
cises have  been  in  disuse  for  a  long  time.  Formerly  the  students 
played  in  the  College  yard,  however  this  being  disagreeable,  the 
Patrons  and  Professors,  got  them  to  enter  into  a  compact,  by  which 
they  bound  themselves  not  to  play  any  more  in  that  place.  Thus 
fell,  foot-ball — Instead  then  of  out-door  amusement,  the  cue  and 
the  mace,  have  succeeded  to  the  ball,  and  the  butt, — and  instead 
of  regular  hours  and  sobriety,  which  are  much  owing  to  violent  ex- 
ercises, dissipation,  nocturnal  riots,  and  inebriation,  are  met  with 
pretty  generally  among  the  students ;  but  until  some  place  of  amuse- 
ment be  found,  it  vyill  be  so,  nor  could  any  one  reasonably  expect  it 
to  be  otherwise. 


V,  E  wish  some  of  our  Readers  would  furnish  us  with  an  Essay  on 
the  Policy  of  the  Town  Council,  relative  to  the  University;  as  also 
upon  the  expediency  of  the  improvements  recommended  by  Drs 
Thompson,  Rcid,  See. 

EniTon. 
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MY  COAT.* 

A  parody  oh  Cowper's  Rose,  hy  Dr 
JI—w — s — n. 

History  becomes  obsolete,  doubtful  and  forgotten , 
Sciences  are  changed.    But  poetry,  never  lad- 
ing, never  dies  —  ,       ,  ^o- 
Dr.  ISimmo  in  Blackwood,  Nov.  p.  OBj. 

The  sun  had  just  set,  just  set  red  as  fire, 
And  pale  was  the  ev'ning  with  feiir, 

The  Screech-owl,  screech'd  out,  from  his 
crumbling  spire. 
And  frighten'd  the  mice  that  were  near. 

The  clouds  were  quite  black,  and  th' 
Heavens  look'd  blue. 

And  seem'd  to  a  quizzical  eye. 
To  weep  forthebun,in  aplentiful  dew, — 

That  fell  in  a  mist  from  the  sky. 

I  hastily  went,  unfit  as  it  was 

For  a  prom'nade  too  lowering  and 
black. 

And  taking  it  pasy,  too  easy,  alas  ! 

I  ru^d  it,  it  pour'd  on  my  back. 
And  such  I  esclaim'd  is  my  pitiful  lot. 

That  my  folly  has  brought  on  my  hide. 
Regardless  of  spoiling  the  best  coat  I've 

Already  trnce  fuller'' d  and  dyed. — 
This  infamous  eve  had  I  spent  otherwise, 
Might  have  saved  me  three  pounds  or 

more,  ,  -j 

And  my  coat  that  is  spoil'd,  with  the  aid 
of  black  dyes. 
Might  have  worn  perhaps  till  three- 
score. 


«  The  Doctor  informs  us  in  a  private  note  that 
fhisis  the  coat  of  Bear-Skin  celebrity  he  was  for. 
inerly  so  mu<:Ii  attached  to.  and  which  was 
ipoilt  by  thic  cruel  shower.  ipiTOR. 


Parnphrase from  Iln-ace,  B.  i  Ode  31. 

TO  LYDIA. 

When  you  commend  your  lover's  charms, 
His  rosy  neck — his  waxen  arms — 
Each  grace  that  Telephus  displays, — 
The  eager  utteiance  of  your  jiraise 
Thrills,  kindling  with  the  scorching  flame 
Of  jealousy,  this  panting  fram;.', — 
The  blush  in  hectic  colouring  bieaks, 
By  starts  frpm  my  disorder'd  cheeks  : 
Each  look — eacli  motion  tell  too  plain. 
The  mad  confusion  of  my  brain, — 
And  the  fast  trickling  tear  reveals. 
What  wasting  fire  my  bosom  feels. — 

I  rave — if  cups  of  festive  wine 

Have  stain'd  those  snowy  arms  cf  thine  j 

I  rave — if  chance  some  romping  boy 

In  snatches  of  forbidden  joy, 

The  half-surrend'ring  lip  impresses. 

Or  clasps  thy  neck  with  fond  caresses, — 

But  hear  me  Lydia,  and  believe, 

He  only  woos  thee  to  deceive, 

Who  dares  profane  the  kiss,  replete 

With  dews  of  every  noctar'd  sweet. 

Oh!  blessing,  and  thrice  blest  arc  those^ 
Whose  love  no  cold  derision  knows ; 
Whose  minglement  of  heart  and  soul, 
No  rude  dissenting  thoughts  controul, — 
Whose  lives  uniting  into  one, 
Are  sundered  by  the  grave  alone. 

A  MANS. 


We  intended  to  have  printed  an  Errata  of  our  last,  but  on  lookmg  over  we  ound 
they  would  take  vp  too  n.uck  room,  so  have  left  our  Readers  to  P-^lZf  lsl's 
beg  however,  they  will  read  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  Curncula  mstead  of  what  s 
put  for  them.-Printers  are.  as  you  all  know,  little  devils,  and  as  such  they  seen. 
To  tat  '  ight  in  tormenting,  teasing,  and  bothering  a  poor  Edttor,  uU  the  few 
rX  he  mty  happen  to  possess  hide  themselves,  and  if  a  search  warrant  be  not 
y.  ^issoWed'L  a  glass  of  toddy,  or  .  good  pinch,  his  intellects  arc  thrown 
into  pil,  and  it  takes  a  l«ng  time  to  set  them  up  again.  Late  hours  and  gas  hurt 
the  best  eyes.  ■  • 

Published for  the  EDITORS,  and  Sold  by  RICHARD  WESTON, 
Lothian^Slrcet,  to  ivhom  aU  Communications  to  be  addressed,  post- 
paid. 


Col<itihoun,  Printer,  Edinburgh. 


A'or.  K^Sfi.  No.  IV. 

OR 

UNIVERSITY  COTERIE. 


Egregious  Doctors,  and  Masters  of  the  eximious  and  arcane  science  of  Physickj  iv^ 
of  your  urbanity,  exasperate  not  yourselves  against  us  for  making  this  little^  ) 
volume.  Andrew  BonDE,  1347. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ON  HAND-BILLS. 


rtand-Bills— Quack  Bills — Medical  Advertising  Bills,— Bills  of  all  kinds;  walk 
in — walk  in,-^the  Sale  is  going  on,  and  great  Bargains  may  be  expected. 

C  'i  Waggery.  ••• 


On  looking  at  the  present  state  of  the  medical  profession  through- 
out Great  Britain,  there  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  public  walks 
of  life,  or  in  his  proper  place,  the  old-fiishioned  physician, — the  maiis 
of  honour,  respectability,  learning,  generosity,  and  humanity, — that 
man  who  is  so  beautifully  pourtrayed  in  the  oath  of  Hippocrates; 
He  is  in  the  shades  of  retirement^  and  driven  there  by  disgUst,  at  see-  ■ 

ing  his  profession  trampled  down,  and  no  longer  respected,  being 

now  covcerted  into  a  trade,— and  the  physician's  place  usurped  by 
the  merchant  and  the  brigand,  who  make  themselves  Hch  by  pillage 
and  plunder,  derived  from  a  sale  of  its  dignities. 

All  the  cities  of  the  empire  are  alike  well  supplied  with  siich  ver-  ■ 
iriin.    Edinburgh  has  its  sfiare, — for  we  have  here,  as  in  London, 
numerous  instances  of  weavers,  cobblers,  and  other  trafficking  mer-^j 
chants,  who,  not  many  years  ago,  werd  found  working  at  their  looms 
iind  stalls  ;  and  living  upon  eighteen-pence  a-day,  and  an  egg  to  their 
breakfast  on  Sunday  as  a  luxury  ;  but  now  become  fellowi  of  Royal 
Colleges — hurling  in  carriages — innundating  the  profession  with  bookii-: 
stolen  out  of  old  authors  :   And,  as  efficients,  prescribing  for  a  fee^^ 
and  exacting  that :  Truckling  to  an  apothecar}^ — ^or  co-partneries  of 
apothecaries — and,  with  these,  combining  on  all  occasions  to  sell  the  ■ 
wre«i?/cn^  ar/,— hut  only  for  money,  down  upon  the  nail  :  And  all,  or 
any  measures  which  will  bring  this,  not  reckoned  either  dishonoura- 
ble or  unfair !    Triumphant  may  these  men,  and  their  assistant  newsj'^ 
papers  seem!    As  students,  we  have  little  pore  to  do  than  express 
our  regret  at  tha  Royal  Colleges  acting  so  supinely  or  softly,  as 
allowing  themselves  and  the  public  to  be  so  quietly  imposed  upon. 

D 
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.Our  business  is  to  repel  any  insults,  directly  levelled,  or  inrende(J 
for  u«.  For  some  years  past  we  have  been  made  to  abet,  in  some 
dfcgree,  a  vendition  of  medical  honrours ;  but  this  year  the  deiiga 
has  got  to  such  a  disgraceful  height,  that  we  must  beg  leave  to  step 
forth,  and  call  to  order. 

Besides,  therefore,  the  practitro^iers  above  described,  selling  the 
physicians'  advice,  according  to  the  measure  of  the  fee,  we  have  but 
to  turn  our  eyes  to  every  shop  window,  dead  wall,  old  door,  and  privy 
in  the  city,  to  see  there  is  also  a  traffic  carried  on  in  a  sale  of  medicaV 
learning.    With  these  hand-bills,  as  studentSi  we  are  interested,  for 
they  are  addressed  to  us.    We  find  ii&  fault  with  some  of  those  bills, 
and  the  teachers  to  whom  they  belong,— to  some  of  the  old  and 
established ;  for  these  are  men  we  reverence  fcr  their  abilities,  and 
love  for  their  worth.    But  there  aye  others  again;.— for  example^ 
the  young  surgeon,  ami  the  renegado  graduate  of  yesterday's  date, 
—men  who  are  unqualified  to  teach,  for  they  are  themselves  bu6 
learning  their  professions,— we  say  these  ought  not  to  be  sa- forward-; 
for  in  dictating  to  the  student  ia  their  high  and  assumed  tone,  they 
give  offence  ;  and  in  exacting  a  fee,  and  pretending  ta  give  instruc- 
tion in  return,  they  do  an  injury.    Yet  these  n»en  are  not  so  bad  »s- 
those  of  another  kind,  whose  entire  exertions  are  directed  to  impose 
upon  the  student.   W^e  relate  two  of  these  for  animadversion  ;  and, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  they  are  both  fellows  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians.—men  who  ought  to  be  found  starving  rather  than  living  by 
the  despoil  of  their  professions,  and  from  wham,  the  strictest  profes- 
Bional  conduct  is  at  all  times  to  be  exacted, 
•    The  first  is  a  Teacher  of  Midwifery. 

Hi* hand-bill  is  that  of  a  quack,  for  it  bears  an  impostor's  fraucJ 
in  the  face  of  it,  viz.— a  wilful  Lie.    Of  its-emblasoned  form— its  vain- 
glorious boasting  of  offices  which  this  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  has  bestowed  upon,  and  dubbed  himself  with,  in  order  to 
serve  given  purposes,  no  notice  need  be  taken  ;  but  it  is  an  insult  of 
too  deep  and  dangerous  a  kind  to  suppose,  that  the  graduates  of  the 
Edinburgh  University  are  to  be  made  a  text  for  such  imposition  as- 
the  following:— rAa<  an  attendance  upon  his  two-penny:  lectarcf 
ttrvet  as  a  ticket  to  graduation  in  the  University  a  because  he  is  a 
Jellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  !  .'—As  if  his- being  so  gave 
him  one  help  in  this  respect,  and  as  if  it  gave  him  a  right  to  insult 
the  graduate,  or  cram  down  his  throat  the  atrocious  falsehood- 
knowing  it  to  be  a  falsehood.    It  is  most  dishonourable,  both  to  thi» 
Man-midwife,  and  discreditable  to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  to 
betake  themselvee  to  such  conduct ;  and  neglectful  of  the  Magistrate* 
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to  allow  the  stuaent  and  the  Univeriity  to  be  so  sev«M-eJy  insulted. 
If  the  fabrication  of  a  falsehood  be  allowable  by  a  physician  to  orna- 
nient  a  hand-bill,  surely  truth  must  be  a  higher  varnish.  There  are 
some  of  the  best  teachers  of  midwifery  in  the  city  who  have  this  ia 

their  power,— Dr  W,  C  ,  for  example,  is  well  known  to  the 

medical  world  as  on«  of  the  best  practical  writers  and  teachers  of  the 
mysteries  of  midwifery  in  the  country.  Why  does  he  not  gather 
together  his  titles  and  publish  them  ?  Why  does  he  not  get  his 
hand-bill  emblasoned  and  ornamented  with  a  few  flourishes  ?  He 
has  plenty  in  his  power,  without  racking  invention  ;  and  if  they  are 
of  any  use,  we  caanot  help  wondering  at  this  mans  simplicity  in  not 
drawing  tliem  from  his  archives,  and  advertising  or  hanging  them  out 
for  an  airing  at  least;  more  especially  as  the  bare  sight  of.  them 
(judging  by  his  neighbour  of  the  College  of  Physicians,)  is  anticipated 
10  bring  money,  and  bless,  and  do  the  owner  good. 

But  stand  ye  back,  ye  Men  of  Midwifery  ;— give  ye  way  to  the 
begifted  Teaclier  of  tiiree  hand-bills  /— tte  other  member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  !— and  let  admiration  or  appalement  at- 
tend to  the  following  analisis  of  hand-billery  : 

1st.  We  have  a  long  bill,  which  marks  the  man  to  be  a 
grinder.    By  this  he  gives  a  course  of  three  or 
six  months.    Terms  not  mentioned ;  but  <ay  at 
the  rate  of  £3  :  3ij,  per  month,  w4  seven  hours  a- 
day ;  per  annum,        .       •        •       •       •       £0    0  9 
Ud  Bill.    A  course  of  Physiology  and  Pathology,     ,         3    fl  0 
3i  Bill.    A  course  of  Materia  Medica,     .       .       ,         3    5  .0 
And  both  in  one  day, — and  both  in  one  bill—r 
economy ! 

♦/A  Bill.  (A  co-partnership;  but,  as  superior  man  of 
the  Apothecary,  Sociui.)  A  coyrse  of  Apothecary 
Autopsy. 

I'Tiere  is  a  Table  of  fees  adjected  to  this,  as  to  all  the  others;  and 
regulated  accordingly,  in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  variou* 
cases  :  the  liberality  of  the  timps^—and,  we  presume,  the  viewB  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons. 

Upon  this  last  course,  viz.  the  Apothecary  Autopsy,  we  have  but 
a  few  words.  It  is,  as  hinted  in  the  bills,  entirely  a  new  one— never 
having  been  taught  publicly  before,  for  the  want  of  a  fit  Professor  ; 
on  which  account  it  has  always  'remained  in  the  hands  of  ignorant 
barbers,  and  old  women,  and  consequently  has  been  denied  the  due 
advances  and  improvements  incident  to  this  scientific  age.  Happily, 
however,  for  it,  and  we  Students,  a  man  has  at  length  been  found,  who 
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is  desirous,  and  resolved  to  draw  aw  ay  the  veil  of  darkness,  which  has 
so  long  overshadowed  this  valuable  Branch.    And  when  we  consider> 
that  in  this  science  of  Apothecary  Autopsy,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
leather  sewing, — rosining  of  thread, — and  the  operations  of  these,  used 
in  the  arming  of  a  bag  and  pipe;  a  deal  of  spreading  supra  alautam^ 
in  the  manufactory  of  a  blister,  and  great  nicety  in  the  choice  of 
good  and  kindly  leather,  and  fitting  that  so  as  to  muffle  a  pestle  and 
mortar  to  prevent  noise  upon  a  Sunday, — we  cannot  be  too  anKious 
for  the  success,  and  too  grateful  for  the  patriotic  endeavours  of  this 
--its  first  professor.    He  is  a  nian  undoubtedly  well  qualified  for  the 
task  and  science  ;  for,  according  to  our  boot;paker's  account  of  him, 
he  was  pulling  and  straining  hard  at,  and  over,  a  pair  of  the  double 
soles  usually  worn  by  ploughmen,  in  some  obscure  village  near  the 
town  of  Dumfries,  not  many  years  ago  ;  which  being  the  case,  and 
besides  his  being  a  man  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  bpok-mak-. 
ing,  we  have  no  fear  of  his  success,  and  rejoice  that  we  are  likely 
soon  to  get  Mr  Brand's  manual  of  Pharmacy  considerably  improved,.' 
by  an  appendix,  with  notes  upon  Apothecary  Autopsy. 


It  is  true,  that  according  to  the  views  of  Gregory,  Gisborne,  Bell, 
&c.  the  profession  of  a  physician  is  a  much  higher  order  than  one, 
would  be  led  to  infer  from  the  advertisements  of  these  two  mem  bers 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  But  the  affectionate  regard  due 
by  a  physician  to  his  profession— to  a  profession  so  noble  as  that  of 
the  medical  art,— in  these  times  of  avarice,  must  no  longer  be  expected 
in  Britain ;  for  the  shop-keeping  doctrines  of  John  Ramsay  M'CuI- 
loch,  Esq.  have  reduced  every  thing  under  the  sun  to  its  exact 
value.  This  is  declared  to  be  precisely  the  quantity  of  money  the 
thing  will  bring,  or  can  be  sold  for;  and  as  this  man's  doctrines  pre- 
vail universally  at  present,  and  are  reckoned  right  and  accurate,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  honour  and  feeling,  and  other  such  sensations  are 
deemed  obsolete,  for  these  are  positively  unsaleable. 
,_This  being  the  case  then,  we  feel  np  surprise  at  seeing  rapacity, 
bringing  to  the  hammer  all  the  professions^  conformably  to  the  hold  and 
barefaced  manner  of  our  two  fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians. And  as  there  is  no  restriction  upon  such  kind  of  free  traffic, 
•we  presume,  that  we  must  tickle  this  success  of  the  times,  and  be^ 
delighted  with  the  spectacle, — like  our  co-temporary  kinsmen,  and 
neighbour  reviewers. 

.  Indeed  we  may  go  a  little  farther,  and  wonder,  that  since  these, 
fellows,  &c..get  on  so  swimingly,  a  few  more  fellows  of  the  former  , 
tradc-^of  the  man  of  many  bills— or  handicraft  men  in  general,  do^. 
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not  Jesert  or  emuncipate  themselves  from  their  stools,  beams,  stalls, 
and  tools,— get  themselves  clothed  with  medical  honours,  and  tiien 
become  venders  of  medical  learning  and  dignities.  The  speculation 
is  lucrative— and  the  risk  is  not  great.  The  qualifications  for  a  first 
set  off  are  merely  Greek  and  Latin,  and  these  can  be  easily  got  in 
one  fortnight  from  the  Hamiltonian  system.  As  for  money,  twenty-^ 
five  pounds  of  ready  will  be  required,  and  not  much  more  ;  for  the 
candidate  may  work  at  his  trade  during  the  years  of  study. 

No  compunction  about  honour,  character,  manners,  &c.  &c.  need 
be  felt ;  these  and  their  eflects  prevailed  fourteen  years  ago,  and  in 
times  prior;  but  they  are  now,  as  said  already,  become  unfashionable, 
because  they  are  unsaleable,  and  at  present  are  reckoned  absurd  ; 
or  at  least  given  way  to  the  virtues  of  a  newer  order,  \iz,-^i7npiidencc, 
hypocrisy,  baseness,  and  subserviency,  which  are  found  more  useful, 
for  they  are  more  saleable.  These  qualities  are  easily  acquired. 
They  are  naturally  in  a  man's  blood  before  his  birth.  They  improve 
of  their  own  accord,  without  the  trouble  of  much  cultivation. 

The  whole  concern  of  getting  up  the  way  of  vending  medical 
learning  and  dignities,  therefore,  is  easy;  and  from  all  the  examples 
already  known,  success  seems  universally  to  be  certain.  Let  every 
poor  starving  tvebster  and  shoemaker,  therefore,  despair  not,  but  listen 
to  reason,  and  to  what  is  said  in  a  late  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  about  learning  two  trades.  Let  him  be  advised  to  range 
himself  under  the  banner  of  the  medical  trade,-^to  take  the  example 
of  the  Doctor  of  the  three  bills,  and  a  few  more  old  tradesmen  in 
town, — to  hearken  to  this  truth,  that  these  men  lay  bye  a  thousand 
or  two  of  pounds  sterling,  annually.  In  short,  to  keep  this  in  view, 
that  wealth  and  consequence,  and  a  drive  in  a  carriage  are  sure  to 
follow  the  change  of  art, — and  those  are  all  any  reasonable  man  sighs 
fol*. 

It  is  true  that  we  poor  students,  who  liave  not  learned  a  former 
trade,  and  whose  souls  have  been  filled  with  an  admiration  of  the 
importance  of  the  medical  profession,  have  some  doubts  of  the  pro- 
priety of  tradesmen  becoming  venders  of  the  physician's  dignities, 
but  doubts  from  us — lads  from  an  irregular  grammar  school — ate 
but  mere  bugbears, — shadows  of  an  hour,  and  cannot  have  any 
weight.  For  example,  we  doubt  how  far  the  Koyal  College  of 
Physicians  can  feel  themselves  justified  in  granting  a  fellowship  to  a 
fellou),  for  the  express  purpose  of  allowing  that  Jcllotu  to  enrich  hini- 
self  by  an  auction  of  the  medical  dicrniiies  ;  their  doing  so  does  not 
nppear  to  us  to  be  in  accordance  with  thd  sentiments  or  spirit  of  the 
charter  of  the  said  Royal  College.  And  we  are  certain,  that  no  war- 
rant can  be  found  for  such  proceedings,  in  any  edition  of  our  Medi- 
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cal  Hoyles,  viz. — In  the  books  of"  Dr  John  Gregory,  Gisborne,  or 
Bell.    But  we  may  be  wrong,  notwithstanding  our  quotations ;  if 
so,  it  follows,  as  clear  as  the  sun,  that  either  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  or  any  other  man,  may  keep  a  shop  and  sell 
medical  wares ;  and  that  Messrs  Forman,  Fergusson,  Cowan,  and 
jGrierson,  and  the  whole  brotherhood  of  quackery,  are  right  enough, — ; 
that  they  are  entitled  to  stick  up  bills  as  large  as  church  doors,  to 
insult  the  morality  of  the  city,  and  vend  their  mercuris^ls  accordingly. 
And,  also,  that  our  two  fellows  of  a  Royal  College  are  not  wrong  in 
following  such  examples,  but  have      equal  right — the  one  to  invent 
falsehoods,  in  order  to  ornament  a  hand-bill,— the  oth  er  to  let  off 
hourfy  lectures,  regularly  as  the  plying  of  a  diligence  or  ferry  boat, 
upon  the  subjects  of  Grindingery ,  Physiology,  Materia  Medica,  and 
Apothecary  Autopsy;   and  thus  extract  from  each  student's  pouch 
four  several  fees  in  one  day,  giving  in  return  four  several  illusory 
lectures,  on  the  said  four  several  sciences.    If  these  men  have  a  right 
thus  to  degrade  the  medical  sciences,  how  sadly  agee  we  are  with  our 
ideas  of  a  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  medical  dignity  !  and 
we  wonder  why  some  one,  like  the  kind  hearted  priest  in  Don 
Quixote,  does  not  commit  to  the  flames  such  crasy  books  as  those 
of  Gregory,  Gisborne,  Bell,  and  many  others,  which  contain  nothing 
suitable  to  the  present  state  of  medical  merchandise,  but  do  harm,— 
for  they  fill  the  brains  of  many  a  poor  student  with  idle  dreams 
about  medical  honour,  and  warp  his  imaginations  with  meagrims 
and  hallucinations,  and  silly  notions  of  medical  knight  errantry. 


There  is  one  subject,  however,  in  connection  with  these  advertise- 
ments, particularly  our  own  as  students,  and  which  we  are  resolved 
to  decide  upon  ;— this  is  the  tone  assumed  of  giving  directions— 
what  is  to  be  learnt  and  done— our  everweening  anxiety  anent  what 
we  shall  learn  from  grinders— an  inclination,  in  short,  that  as  tac 
student  is  a  greenhorn,  he  is  a  fit  subject  from  whom  an  income 

to  be  extorted.  ,  •  , 

If  the  students  were  all  the  uneducated  numskulls  which  the  news- 
papers and  grinders  wish  them  to  be  thought,  then  there  might  be 
some  call  for  a  dogmatical  bill  being  posted  up  to  stare  them  in  the 
face,  in  order  that  they  shall  not  miss  their  way  to  shops,  of  grind- 
'ingery.  But  the  students  are  not  in  general  so  ignorant  as  to  deserve 
so  much  disrespect ;  and  those  who  are  so  excessively  stupid  as  tq 
require  this  fostering  care  of  sign  post  direction,  must  be  left  to  them- 
selves,  and  mist  be  forced  to  make  use  of  private  inquiry,  and  advice, 
and  instruction  ;  for  the  majority  is  not  to  be  prejudiced  for  the  sake 
( f  a  few  If  there  were  fewer  of  these  grinders,  there  would  be  mucl^ 
'ess  need  of  a  new  Medical  Curriculum,  and  a  less  number  ot  dog- 
matical pamphlets  from  Drs  Reid,  Thompson,  and  other  Aberdonian 
shoemaker  and  cobbler  graduates.  T 


1-S 
LIFE. 

i  WAS  hoTu.  and  I  bec-ime  a  being— was  rcgfetcrud  in  the  Book  of  Life,  and 
entered  infancy's  seductive  state.    I  kno?y  not  what  this  was  ;  but  1  was  told  that 
then  I  smiled— and  that  the  sunbeam,  on  the  clear  pool's  bosCm,  charmed  my  m, 
fant  eyes-that  the  wild  lightening  scared  my  soul— that  I  would  clasp  the  nurse's 
neck,  and  hide  me  from  my  f«ay.     And  n?ori-,  that  the  noisy  rattle,  an^i  scar- 
let  flaring  flowers  were  loveliest  in  my  eyes.     But  I  remember  when  this  dreamy 
State  had  fted,  and  gilded  toys  began  to  look  but  oddly  in  my  ha?i4,  and  some- 
thing like  thought  appeared.    I  felt  then,  I  was-I  know  not  what-and  I  would 
gaze  for  hours  upon  the  long  mirror,  that  hung  in  dazzling  splendour  on  the  wall 
of  the  old  hall,  if>  which  I  saw  myself       another  hall-the  portraits,  and  the 
rusty  mail     To  *his  delicious  glass  (Oh  !  e'en  now  a  rny  of  pleasure  dazzles  as 
I  write  !)  I  paid  my  daily  visit,  to  ask  me,  what  I  was,  and  whence  I  came?  And 
behind  its  massy  fr.am.e  was  wont  to  peep  and  look  to  catch  myself,  and  wonder 
where  I  was.    E'en  then  I  was  not  happy .-rThere  were  tasks,  and  rods,  and  scolds, 
and  gentle  reprimands,  that  my  proud  soul  never  brooked.    Alone,  I  wandered  on 
the  wild  stream's  baiik,  and  caught  the  stilly  sounds  that  slumbered  on  the  ear,  of 
the  rolling  wa.es  that  tumbled  o'er  the  rocks-the  long  deep  sigh  of  the  mountain 
breezes-the  crackling  of  the  boughs-the  ge«tie  cooing  of  the  dove— and  all  the 
restless  strains  that  the  red  sun  rising  wakens  into  life,-and,  withal,  my  boyish 
voice  mingled  with  the  multitude  of  sound  ;— it  was  a  paradise.    For  who  knows 
not  Chili's  youthful  plains?    There,  on  some  wide  stream's  bank,  that  the  red 
flamingo  crimsons  with  his  wing,  and  the  wild  humming-bird,  with  gorgeous 
colour^,  mingles  with  the  bud  of  the  QuiUota  balsam,  and  but  seems  an  animated 
flower;  and  the  cyprus,  and  the  andine  cedar  ;  and  tht  cinnamon,  pine,  and  wil. 
Jow;  and  the  odoriferous  essence  of  the  shrub,  that  rivals  Arabia's  gale,  citadel  with 
their  wid*  trunks,  its  grassy  ridge,— and  the  ostrich  of  the  new  world  in  countless 
flocks,  more  beautiful  than  the  flowing  hue's  rich  plumage  of  the  Afric  bird,  wan- 
ders  here,-  there  first  unfolding  nature  opened  all  her  store  to  me ;  or,  midst  the  soli- 
tudes of  the  dark,  giant  Andes,  where  the  eagle  treads  on  air,— and  the  vulture  and 
fhc  condor,  the  largest  bird  that  flaps  heaven's  aeure  with  its  wings,  mount  the  sight- 
less precipices  ef  these  untrod  climes,— and  the  snow,  and  the  frost,  and  the  light- 
'ning,  and  the  storm  combat  for  universal  reign— I  have  the  holy  fire  of  inspiration 
felt,    'Twas  tlien  I  gazed  the  mountain's  height,  and  scaled,  with  youthful  stejJs, 
the  rugged  side,  or  climbed  the  rock  that  mantled  o'er  the  plain.    But  wherefore? 
I  never  reaciied  the  envied  summit,— my  beaming  eyes  ne'er  strained  tiieir  sight 
from  the  high  clifts.    My  mind  was  restless  and  to  boyish  joy,  and  youth's  exu- 
berant  delight,  succeeded  manhood's  thoughtful  brow.    With  eyes  bent,  prone, 
and  an  unsteady  thinking  pace,  I  sought  the  stream  I  loved  ;  but  its  joys  had  fled, 

 no  more  the  rolling  flood  floated  rapture  to  my  soul, — no  more  the  mountain 

jwind  could  cool  my  parched  and  burning  brow  ;— imagination  painted  fairer 
scenes  than  these,  and  prospects  more  attractive.  I  was  not  wliat  I  was.  Then 
Jirsl  they  told,  I  had  a  thing  they  called  a  soul,— and  I  asked  what,— but  of  that 
they  nothing  knew.  Manhood  now.  in  mid-day  splendour,  came  ;  and  with  all 
the  damning  passions  that  fluctuate  the  man.    Ambition,  and  the  hopes  of  fame, 

and  boundless  views  of  life  and  knowledge,  and  then— love  !  And  what  was  it 

to  love  ?  To  feel  that  there  was  division  in  my  heart  against  myself,— to  burn  with 
passion  till  my  seared  heart  withered  in  its  heat,— to  gnash  in  wild  despair,— and, 
fancying  hope,  plunge  into  the  false  delirium  of  possession,— to  feel  in  jealousy's 
torments,  what  the  writhing  heart  poured  out  in  plaints  so  wild  and  loud,  that 
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shook  tlic  Goditcss  .TiiJgineht  almost  from  liei  seal, — (o  like  Pronittlicuj. 
the  bloody  vulture's  beak,  of  love  despised,  in  endless  agonies,  plunged  into  the 
soul — torturing,  tearing,  twisting  life  away,— to  bear  a  burthen  more  weighty  than 
Etnean  mount  upon  the  iioart, — to  while  away  the  livelong  day,  like  a  lost  liind, 
the  groves  among, — and  the  imagination-gilded  night  to  weep  so  deep,  that  the 
wrenched  soul  near  fled  its  throne, — to  mount  ftloft  on  hope's  delusive  wing,— ti» 
»ink  deep  as  fallen  angels,  into  hell's  despair, — a  sort  of  leaden  grief,  that  love's 
lires  melted  into  tears — and  these  were  sweet. — To  gaze  upon  my  mistress  till  the 
blood,  life,  heart,  pulse,  soul,  brain  was  parched  and  withered,— to  imprecate  the 
ills  of  heaven  upon  him  I  thought  my  rival, — to  pray,  that  fixed  to  some  gigantic 
mass,  that  the  weak  mind  can  never  scan,  like  a  lost  planet,  ever  along  the  uncon- 
ceived  immensnrate  fields  of  space  for  ages,  seasons,  endlessly  to  roll, — or  to  burn 
in  the  hot  fires  of  Chimborazo's  flaming  mound,  smouldered,  melted,  turned  to 
very  ashes, — to  be  swallowed  in  the  Andine  snow — and  feel  the  chilling  blast  so 
keen,  that  the  shrivelled  flesh  sliould  strip  in  blue  and  blistered  masses  from  the 
quivering  bone — and  to  revive,  and  then  renew  the  pain  :  Alas !  more  dreadl'ul 
than  e'en  the  wildest  fancy  fashions  !  I'o  revel  midst  the  scenes  imagination 
peoples  in  the  brain,  %vith  forms  so  hideous,  and  deeds  so  black,  that  the  arch- 
apostate  scarce  could  e'en  conceive.  To  feel  I  was  not  to  myself  what  /  should 
be  !  To  know  that  there  was  a  destiny  that  ruled  my  better  fate,  a  mystery, 
and  this  was— woman  !  To  heep  up  all  my  strength  to  shake  the  clinging  ser- 
pent, circling  round  my  heart,  from  my  charmed  soul, — and  torments  !  to  feel 
the  reptile  fixing  more  fiiinly  to  the  poisoned,  shrivelled,  witliering  strings  of 
sensibility.  Thus  a  sort  of  deadness,  a  listlessness,  an  absence  of  life,  stole  over 
me,  and  time  past  as  if  in  sleep  ;  and  when  1  woke,  I  found  1  had  indeed  been 
wandering;  and  these  were  what  it  was  to  love. 

Hate,  with  serpent  crew,  and  adder  stings,  arose,  and  my  almost  bloodless  heart 
was  gnawed  and  mangled  by  tlie  beings  it  nursed.  Oh  !  there  ^vas  a  hate,  a  hor- 
ror, a  dislike,  a  detestation,  so  powerful,  wild  and  unforgiving,  that  but  to  have 
brought  ruin  on  her  head,  I  could  have  damned  itiy  everlasting  soul  !  I  could 
have  borne  to  live  upon  the  Alps'  blue  top,  the  cold  snow  my  pillow,  the  blast  my 
night-song,  and  the  clouds  my  covering.  My  brain  was  hot,  and  seared,  and 
parched,  and  burned;  no  cooling  showers  could  damp  that  fire!  or  have  drank 
the  putrid,  living,  insect  swarming  water,  of  the  plague  affected  desert.  I  couhl 
have  dieted  on  the  rifted  sand,  and  fed  with  my  body's  blood  the  reptiles  of 
Egypt's  monster  breathing  clime.  I  could  have  strewed  my  mangled,  blistered, 
bloated,  festered  form,  beneath  the  bloody  wheels  of  India's  god, — and,  with  my 
raven-picked  bones,  have  whitened  these  God-deserted  plains. — All,  all  I  could 
then  have  done,  if  she  but  suffered  ! 

But  it  was  not  so ;  and  righteous  heaven  in  pity  forbade  the  prayers  I  made  ; 
and  Chili's  plains  I  left,  and  bid  adieu  to  tlie  wild  andine  cedar,  the  balmy  shrubs, 
and  the  sweet  streams  and  woods,  and  found  Europa's  clime. 

Here  gentler  scenes,  and  milder  prospects,  and  attractive  arts,  won  my  soul 
from  its  satanic  thoughts.  I  prosed  like  other  men  ;  but  not  like  other  men  could 
laugh  the  heart's  glad  laugh,  or  smile  like  that  bright  and  soul-developed  smile 
I  once,  alas  !  possessed. 

The  sun  of  happiness  is  set,  and  tho  moidd  of  sorrow  covers  now  my  heart. 
The  bud  was  blighted,  and  the  trunk  blasted,  bare,  and  leafless ;  the  verdure  of 
youth  has  fled,  and  the  parched  heart  withers  fast.  Lif«  is  but  a  season,  and  that, 
O  God,  but  the  winter  of  the  soul  ! 

The  world  !  yes,  I  entered,  mixed,  joined,  mingled,  talked  with  the  world  ;  .md 
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what  saw  I  ?  Tlip  man  I  trustod  belr.iycd  me — tlie  man  I  loved  abused  me — tli« 
man  I  would  liave  died  for,  killed  my  peace  !  I  saw  men  meet  and  shake  each 
other  hy  the  hand — vow  friendship,  fondness,  love,  attachment, — offer  service, 
aid,  assistance,  loyalty,  countenance,  interest,  money.  1  saw  these  men  part.  One 
laughed  at  the  credulity  of  the  other,  chuckled  in  private,  selfish,  knavish  joy,  to 
think  at  so  cheap  a  rate  he  had  gained  a  vassal.  The  other  smiled,  and  said,  "  he 
thinks  th»t  I  believe  him  1"  1  hated,  then,  mankind  ;  and  in  each  kind  word,  or 
smiling  face,  I  fancied  foes  ;  and  if  word-s  uncouth,  or  rude,  or  vulgar,  why,  I  had 
not  e'en  reflexions  aid  to  seek  ;  for  here,  before  my  eyes,  plain  to  my  sense,  and 
evident  to  reason,  this  man  was  my  foe.  From  hating  men  I  loathed  myself.  A 
low  fever — fit  of  dulness  preyed  upon  me,  as  a  locust  cloud  upon  a  field.  The 
sun  shine  that  once  gladencd  fibre,  life,  soul,  body,  bone,  and  spirit,  fell  like 
incense  on  the  cold  marble  of  a  temple's  steps — unfelt,  unsought,  unloved,  un- 
carcd  for.  The  birds  that  sung,  the  stille??  wave  that  rippled  to  the  breeze,  the 
pure  stream  tliat  struggled  through  the  mead,  were  lost  to  me.  Life's  power  to 
gild  creation's  gifts  had  flown,  and  the  Fairy  Fancy  that  led  my  early  steps  had 
left  me, — around  were  briars,  thorns,  and  thickets — the  desert  of  the  heath — the 
wild  region  pf  discontent— and  the  gloomy,  deep,  long,  and  rayless  forest  of  joy- 
less solitude,  amidst  the  crowd  of  men.  I  looked  around — friends  once  were  many, 
but,  like  mermen  in  a  sea,  they  are  but  talked  of,  and  seldom  seen. — I  found  none. 
Life  grew  a  burden,  a  weight,  a  something  like  the  old  man  in  the  Arabian  tale,  I 
could  notshake  it  from'me.  O  God!  those  deep  andburning  moments  that  the  seared 
sjul  swelters  'neath,  and  the  hot,  breast-spliting  pangs  of  disappointed  hopes, — 
and  the  sad  wild  cry  of  die  last,  long,  and  powerless  call,  that  the  weakened  mind 
makes  to  the  departing  joys  of  youth, — and  the  writhing  agony  when  the  body's 
life, — the  heart's  warm  blood,  is  wrung  in  tears,  big,  large  and  scalding,  from 
the  Bwollen  eyes, — as  parting  from  the  thing,  the  mSgic,  second  life — the  soul's 
essence,  the  spirit's  spirit,  and  the  body's  idol — her  we  loved  ! — why  across  my 
heart's  flowers  swept  those  dreadful  blasts  of  passion,  like  the  deep-waved  sand  of 
the  moistless  deserts  o'er  the  thirsting,  dying,  choked,  and  tongue-swollen  Caravan? 
£ach  bud  of  joy  but  fell  like  an  evening  meteor,  never  more  to  rise.  The  hea- 
vens may  smile,  the  earth  look  glad  with  her  accustomed  fruits,  the  morning  sun- 
lx;am  glitter  on  the  lake,  and  the  soft  evening  twilight  steal  like  a  mother  to  her 
sleeping  babe,  and  nature  oft  renew  her  interchanging  life;  but.  Oh  !  the  heart'^s 
first  joys — the  heart's  youth  never,  never  will  return  !  They  are  like  the  sun,  each 
morning  brings  him  to  the  sight ;  but  this  is  not  the  sun — the  sun  we  saw  in  youth. 
The  heart  remains,  like  the  fairy  harp ;  but  the  gale  that  swept  its  magic  echoes 
into  life,  has  died  away.  Tlie  charm  of  youth  has  flown, — the  elfin  spell  is  lost, — 
the  flame  has  flickered  into  uttcrness  of  death  !  Qh  !  for  one,  lone,  single,  solitarj 
Jialf  ray  of  what  my  boyish  fancy  fondled  in  the  prurience  of  youth  !  for  one  of 
those  ardent  heart-bounds  of  by-gone  days— a  moment  of  those  apocalypsean 
glimpses  of  Elcsyan  ecstacy,  so  wild  and  flightful,  that  the  heart,  delighting,  near 
beat  its  life,  in  rapture  starts  away  '  Oh  1  ye  moments  of  my  youth  !  ye  play- 
things of  my  infant  days — ye  long  flown  fairies  of  my  fancy,  return,  return! 
Send  but  thy  spirits,  if  ye  cannot  in  reality  once  again  light  upon  this  wasted 
heart, — one  short  wild  moment  of  delicious  happiness,  one  ideal  ecstacy,  and  hea- 
ven, then,  take  rae  to  thyself! 

The  scene  is  dark  ;  my  tears  fall  fast,  and  the  ghosts  of  the  days  that  arc  fled 
hody  forth.  Eternal  Power  !  dread  Being  !  Almighty  Cause  !  look  down  with 
an  eye  of  kindness  ! — But  'tis  insult,  sacrilege  to  spclk,  to  write,  to  think  of  Thcc  ! 
Imipcnsurablc  pod  !  to  ponder  oji  thy  dsjfk,  deep,  sublimity  of  obscurity,  were  but 
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to  drire  me  to  distraction  !  I  wonder  in'lnufe  astonishment,  awe,  and  T«nonilf«n !' 
Thy  will  be  done  !  .  .  . 

Tlic  cloud  has  passed  from  my  spirit.  A  soothing,  soft,  rosigneil,  and  deaden- 
ing melancholy  creeps  over  me.  Again  my  spirit  wanders  midst  the  wild  woods 
of  my  forefathers,  and  fancy  skims  the  wide  fields,  and  views  in  the  mind's  miiror 
— memory, — the  fond  scenes  of  days  that  are  gone.  Authors  of  ray  being  1  afar, 
across  the  loud  Pacific's  wave,  yc  sleep  ;  far  from  toil  and  tumult-bringing  life.  The 
cold  wings  of  death  wrap  ye  in  his  wings,  and  the  heartless,  satiatelcss,  dead,  and 
dreadful  grave,  fold  ye  in  his  arms  !  The  flowers  of  Chili  bloom  around,  above, 
about  ye  !  The  qraillota  drops  its  perfume,  and  the  palm,  that  mocks  Arabia's 
scents,  sheds  essence  on  the  green  turf,  that  presses  on  your  breasts.  The  bird* 
■warble  little  songs, — the  pale  moon:  gives  her  light  to  the  mournful  night-bird, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  blast  rides  slowly  o'er  that  sacred  spot !  No  unhallowed 
Iiand  has  plucked  one  bud  from  that  grave-ground,— and  no  wild  beast  treads  ou 
those  slumbering  ashes.  Rest,  authors  of  my  being !  rest!  Soon,  soon,  my  unr 
caged  soul  shall  mingle  with  your  shades,  and  the  life,  and  pain,  and  pangs,  and 
woe,  be  memoried  but  to  smile,  that  once  such  trifles  should  have  cost  such  pains. 

The  spirit  of  my  dream  is  fled.  The  heart  feels  collapsed,  and  sore,  and  riven. 
The  bright  sun  pierces  through  th«  shutter,  and  the  cold  sweat  of  weariness  gathers 
cn  the  brow.  Still  tlie  mind  is  sad,  weary,  faint,  and  sick.  No  panacea, — n» 
hellebore,  or  "  drink  of  Mandragore"  can  steep  my  "  senses  into  forgetfulness."^ 
Tliought,  like  the  heliotrope  that  turns  ever  to  the  sun,  points  to  Chili !  There 
my  infancy,  youth,  pianhood,  hurried  past  rae,  aEd  left  me  what  I  am,  the  mauv 
ioleum  of  long  gone,  dead,  blasted,  but  unfprgotten  joys.  ! 

I  have  loved  ; — have  trod  ambition's  boundless  patli ;— have  hpvered  o'er  th« 
tehemes  of  greatness,  and  dipt  in  the  endless  lake  of  expectation.-All  have  fled, 
—lave,  ambition,  joy,  delight,  friends,  family,  and  hope.  Like  the  tropic  bird, 
alone  I  wander  midst  the  clouds  of  this  wide  world,  where,  at  every  turn,  mist 
and  fogs,  and  winds,  and  storms,  and  lightenings  cross  me  ;  but,  like  that  lone 
bird,  though  lost  in  the  "  thick  solitudes''  of  man,  my  road  of  life  is  without  stop 

or  stay,  onward  I  pursue.— My  thoughts  are  fled.    A  weariness  creeps  upon  my 

epirit,  and  the  body  quails  for  rest.  Adieu !  flowers  of  my  youth,  adieu  }  Ye 
arc  gone  ;  but,  like  a  fond  lover  gazing  on  his  mistress'  picture,  I  see  ye  in  my 
mind  !    Joys  of  life  farewell !  a  long  farewell !  A  chileie. 


THE  DEVIL  ANNOYED. 

Imitated  from  Mesirs  Sovthcy  ^  Coleridge  ^ 
"  Devil's  Walk." 

One  Sabbath  morning 

the  devil,  being  hungry,  arose 

To  look  for  a  dinner, 

drei t  in  his  sunday  clothes. 

Concealing  his  old  hoof, 
(for  he  ap'd  at  tlie  beau;) 

By  putting  on  boots 
he'd  stufF'd  at  the  toe. 

With  a  pair  of  strap- 
downs,  handsomely  cut, 

J.oop'd  by  pink  color'd 
braces  held  by  cat-gut. 


And  «  modish  black. 

coat,  tliat  came  from  the  Strand 
And  a  gold-headed 

Jndy  swung  in  his  hand. 

'Round  his  neck  was  a 
cloth,  of  velvet  his  vest. 

Then  he  look'd  at  him- 
self, and  knew  he  was  drcst. 

Then  cried,  "  for  my  horns — 
Aye— I  care  not  a  rot ! 

They  are  nothing  but 

•what  most  husbands  have  got." 

And  he  walk'd  to  a 

house  in  S<  y  place. 

And  mutter'd— I'll  ring 

Here,  they  don't  know  my  face. 
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Kw^he  took  off  lu» 
glove,  e'er  he  rung  at  the  bell, 

B  jt  it  melted  away- 
like  a  tun-bcUy'd  Bailie  m  Hell. 

Then  he  swore  loudly, 

and  long,  he  wonder'd  why 
that  men  would  employ 

brass  to  handle  bells  by  ! 
Now  ent'ring  the  door, 

Walk'd  boldly  up  stairs, 
Hearing  much  talk  'bout 

Duns,  Physic,  and  Players. 
Qnoth  he,  "  I  guess  here 

a  good  dinner  I  get; 
And  frizzle  my  wig, 

but  I'll  'stonish  I  bet. 

"  I'll  tell  them  of  sprees 

I've  kick't  up  in  Hell, 
And  of  sulphurous 

punch,  that  flows  from  a  -well. 

Of  pints  of  hot  lead 

I've  drank  at  a  dram, 
Then  toddled  away 

as  at  present  I  am." 
Announc'd,  the  Doctor 

was  pleas'd  with  his  case; 
For  who  like  the  devil 

can  please,  when  he  wishes  to  please? 

So  he,  bowing,  arose, 

and  handed  a  chair. 
Politely  inviting 

He'd  partake  of  their  fare. 

The  devil  replied, 

*•  Sir,  your  wish  I  obey. 
And  hope  to  return 

this  politeness  some  day  !" 

Then,  minding  his  tail, 

sat  carefully  down, 
Talk'd  of  the  College, 

and  the  ladies  in  town. 

For  the  devil  knows 

all—  I  swear  'tis  no  pufiF— 

And  often  lies  hid 
in  a  tippet  or  muff. 

The  doctor  conrers'd, 
but  was  puzzled  to  think, 

Who  the  devil  this  was 
Black  as  Japanese  Ink. 

And  he  ponder'd,  'tis 
some  West. India  Chap, 

Who'd  come  there  to  in- 
quire 'bout  grinding  mayhap. 

Now — dinner-  bell  rang, 
Thc'boarders  all  enter'd, 

No  time  for  talk — thoughts 
on  eating  being  centred. 

^     itt     *     *     •     Hk  * 

Dinner  was  ended, 
aid  th«  ladies  rctir'd-* 


The  devil  ^gan  talk  ^ 
Like  a  prophet  inspir'd  ; 

Quoth  he,  "  times  have  ^ 
alter'd  much  since  my  time. 

Young  men  arc  now  old 

ere  they  come  to  their  prime  ; 

They  should  eat  more,  and 

drink  more — frolic  and  play 
While  youth's  warm  blood  will 

permit  them,  I  say." 
(Here  ho' spoke  sans 

reckoning  I  think. 
For  the  Baron  can  eat, 

and  C.  can  drink  j 

But  his  breeding  is  such, 
he  ne'er  sees  what  he  sees. 

Preferring  a  lie 

Than  failing  to  please.) 

And  as  for  toddy 

a  few  glasses  improve 
Really  a  man,  and 

wits  are  certain  to  move.'* 

C  here  broke 

on  the  devil's  first  say. 
Offering  to  bet,  he'd 

Drink  him  drunk  any  day. 

But  the  black-coated 

Beau  (he'd  Chesterfield  read) 
Politely  declined 

with,  "  I've  a  very  weak  head-'" 

Cos.  to  shew  what  he 
could,  when  anxious  to  do. 

Drew  near  the  bottle, 
taking  glasses  a  few — 

That  is — two  to  each 

tumbler,  and  thirteen  of  these. 
Swearing,  did  he  not  drink 

his  heart's  cockles  would  freens. 

His  Majesty  stared. 

While  his  eyes  gave  a  blink. 
Swearing  by's  horns 

'Twas  a  great  deal  to  drink. 

♦*  This  is  no  pigeon," 

said  he,  "  I  must  be  aware 

Burn  me  !  'twould'nt  look 
well— to  fall  from  my  chair." 

C  then  swal- 

low'd  his  punch,  and  told 
A  volume  of  tales, 

as  the  devil  ai  old  ; 
How  he  bothcr'd  a 

d  'd  genteel  looking  girl. 

Virtuous,  by  G  , 

and  fairer  than  pearl. 

«  I  foUow'd,  Sir,  for 
a  long  way  out  of  town. 

Then  mounted  a  cart, 
near  a  house  was  set  down. 

"  And,  Sir,  I  so  far 

prevailed — that  carct^ 
She  sinoper'd — I  kist 

her-r-you'U  fancy  the  reit. 
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But,  Sir,  she  was  a 

 go  I  run  away. 

And,  mounting  the  moil, 

was  in  Dublin  that  clay." 
Then  spoke  the  Baron, 

with  '  tales  from  the  life,' 
Of  the  lady  from 

Cork,  who  past  as  his  wife. 
Of  freaks  near  the  Seine, 

Palais-  Royal  and  Tlteatre-Francais  ; 
And,  in  fact,  was  quite 

the  Gazette  of  the  day. 

Of  his  friend  my  lord 

Lackname — his  fortunate  play  ; 
Won  fifteen  hundred 

yet  brought  nothing  away. 

His  chnmpaigne  bout  at 

Calais — his  maudlia  feel. 
His  brother  and  ds~ 

his  arrival  at  Deal. 

His  departure  from 

ihence — his  peeps  into  "  Hell," 
And  God  knows  what  else 

that  the  muses  can't  tell. 

Now  Nick  got  fidget- 
ty,  and  called  for  a  song ; 

But  the  Doctor  re- 
minded on  Sabbath  'twa^  wrong. 

And  what,  jays  the  de'il, 
can  1  say  ?  and  look'd  rather  sad  ; 

•  I'll  talk  of  the  roads, 
and  keeping  a  prad.' 

"  M' Adam's  done  much 
for  travelling  of  late, — 

Ther»  should  be,  I  think, 
a  subscription  for  plate." 

Cried  Bob,  "  by  the  bye, 
Jllhinuses  I 

"Want  early  to-mor- 
row, we  grind  on  the  eye. 

"  The  orbkv- 
lare — stay — will  arise, 

From  the  inner  or- 
bit, and  goes  round  tiie  eyes : 

The  yalpebrw  are 

eyelids — also  the  nose — 
Nams — but  that  fact  ■  ■ 

e-v'ry  body  here  knows." 

Next  the  Old  Boy  was 

forc'd,  in  politeness  to  pay 
Some  slight  attention 

to  what  he  would  say  ; 
How  he  grovvd  tJirec  times 

a-day — sat  up  at  niglit. 
And  had'iit  been  for  a 

week  in  more  than  one  fight. 

That  this  was  a  bad 

place,  tha  tradesmen  were  knaves. 


And  a  town  where  young 

men,  found  premature  graves. 

Of  tumors,  and  ex- 
coriations, plasters. 

And  a  myriad 

of  horrid  disasters. 

This  was  foolish  and 

mad,  unthinking,  unkind. 

Any  thing  but  gen- 
teel, thought  the  de'il  in  his  mind. 

I  came  here  to  dine- 
To  astonish — to  tell 

Something  I  fancied  was 

new  ;  but  this  distances  hell. 

Such  drinking  and  gab, 

such  nonsense  and  learning. 

My  stomach  already 
for  sulpher  is  yearning. 

And  in  hell  if  flaiaes 

Do  flicker  and  flare. 
One  has'nt  such  folly 

and  madness  to  bear. 

Hell  may  be  disliked, 

because  our  fires  will  hist ; 
But  be-devill'd  if 

its  a  torment  like  this. 
Ah  !  when  I  get  back, 

to  be  very  severe  ^ 
I'll  send  troublesome 

souls,  these  blockheads  to  hear." 
With  his  hat  and  his 

cane,  he  bowed  very  low. 
And,  mounting  his  tail, 

gallop'd  quickly  below. 

Where  he  order'd  fresh 

sulphur,  and  hot  sand  and  coals, 
To  be  heap'd  on  the 

backs  of  unfortunate  souls. 

And  said  as  the  flames 

sing'd  an  old  lawyer's  face, 

"  Bravo  1  but  'tis  nought 
to  S-  y  place." 

Now  since  his  first  vi- 
sit, he's  ne'er  ventured  back| 

For  fear,  'tis  hinted, 
of  tliat  talkative  pack. 

While  if  a  soul  is 

unruly,  he  threatens  disgrace, 
By  sending  liim  soon 

to  S  y  Place. 

And,  'tis  said,  the  throat 

Is  so  fear'd,  it  acts  like  a  spell. 
And  the  devil  a  ^ 

bad  fellow  is  met  with  in  hell. 
P.  S.    But  the  Doctor  is 

pitied,  and  Lucifer's  cry 
Is,  send  them  off  pray, 

or  by  my  crook'd  leg  but  you'll  dtfe. 
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Nov.  IS2G.  No.  V. 

OR 

UNIVERSITY  COTERIE. 


Egregious  Doctors,  and  Masters  of  the  eximious  and  arcane  science  of  Physick, 
of  your  urbanity,  exasperate  not  yourselves  against  us  for  making  this  little 
volume.  Andkew  BoaDE,  1547. 


THE  PROSECUTION. 

A  XOCTES  was  held  the  other  evening  upon  the  alarm  of  the  pro- 
secution ;  and,  after  the  whole  half  dozen  of  this  month  had  made 

their  entrance,  some  severe  and  angry  discussion  ensued.  C  

grumbled — M'D  saw  no  cause  of  alarm  R  talked  of  de- 
serting, at  which  R  pulled  off,  and  put  on  his  spectacles— God 

knows  how  often  ;  swore  at  K  ,  and  called  for  oysters  and  punch 

to  set  K  's  hypochondriacal  heart  to  rights.    M'D  ,  whistling 

one  of  his  best  strathspeys,  said  he  saw  no  cause  to  fear.  While 

poor  F  the  unfortunate  writer  of  one  of  the  offensives,  took 

enormous  pinches  of  snuff,  and  iooked  at  L  and  C  ,  the  writers 

of  the  other,  with  a  pure  fellow  feelins. 

But  oysters,  well  peppered,  and  punch  can  do  wonders !  It  warmed 
all  hearts,  and  set  the  patriotic  glow  into  motion.  A  letter  was 
written  to  Lycurgus,  and  we  are  obliged  to  him  for  his  observations, 
and  glad  that  they  have  come  in  time  for  insertion.  He  must  forgive 
us  for  not  shewing  them  in  their  proper  place. 


LETTER  FROM  LYCURGUS. 

Te  MettUurs  C.  R  M' D  ,  ) 

lind  other  EdUors  of  the  Chielead. '  I 

GuNTLEMEN,-!  havc  read  your  letter,  and  also  the  two  papers 
referred  to  m  the  Cheilead  ;  and,  agreeably  to  your  request,  re  urn 
you  a  few  short  observations. 

The  papers  are  certainly  pretty  sharp;  but  they  do  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  actionable  :-If  i  a,„  right  in  depending  upon  the  common  ' 
op.n,on.  that  actions  of  public  characters  are  open  to  commentary. 

Vorse  cases  than  those  submitted  to  me,  are  seen  daily  in  the  public 
1  ""ts,  about  which  nothing  is  said  or  done.    But  really,  «8  a  friend 
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to  your  little  rolume,  I  think  it  would.be  as  Mrell  in  future  or  to 
confine  yourselves  to  more  general  expressions.  You  wll  find  they 
will  suit  your  purpose  perfectly,-they  are  more  becoming,  and  wou  d 
not  give  so  much  ofi-ence,  either  to  your  readers,  or  the  pubhc  md.- 
vidual  with  whose  actions  you  have  occasion  to  find  fault. 

Second.  Your  questions  about  the  law  of  damages  are-not  so  easily 

^"itlslrue  enough,  «  that  truth  is  a  libel,"  as  is  now  said  cantli,, 
and.  that  general  principle  which  is  engrafted  upon  It,  governs  the 
tice  at  present-I  believe  Universally.   I  need  not  deta    as  every 
one  is  familiar  with  the  reasons.    I  do'  not  -^^^^  ""'^-f^  ^J^^^^^^ 
letter  about  exceptions  ;  but  you  are  nght  enough  as  to  then  not 
being  the  governing  principle  a  century  ago.    Actions  of  damages 
were  decided  then  in  unison  with  the  merits  of  each  part>cular  ca.c. 
The  nalus  ani.^us  was  not  uniformly  considered  present  upon  u 
C    iiradian  in  those  days,  who  exposed  the         by  speakmg  but  he 
■.uth,  whether  the  pers™  pul^ic  or  V^^^:^^^:^ 
is  clear,  that  it  became  difficult  to  aiuve  at  tne  wno  k 
:tacco,ding.,.  .hose  days  of  .a»  are  ctaged.   Ihe  reasons,  as 

"  :  7:'t^^Z,..r,.  .o  sive  a  decided  opWon  ho.  ... 

.he  general  p  inci  le  should  be  relaxed,  regarding  .he  P-fess,o„  you 
f  of  viz     the  Medical.    My  own  profession  is  so  guarded,  or 
'  b  peculiar  .oi..  L.  i.  is  scarcely  possible  for  any 

'o?n  J..a.  yo^  .y,  »ere 

^'"^'^Tf'Z^^'^ ^  preference  ro  our 
Bending  a  cast  of  our  own  '  ,        „f  bei„g  pulled 

or  aspersed  przvate  acts,  or  hfe  out  o  ^^^^^  ^ 

take  a  cast  of  our  profession  on  tlie  genera  j 

clergy  of  our  national  church  are  In  pari  cnsu  with  us.  They 
.re  under  similar  P-tection  kws  ^^^^^ 

But  I  Indebted  to  you  for  the  Angular 

„o  such  coverture     "^^^^^^^^^^^  ,,,,,a  not  be  sheltered 

reasons  assign  d,  J,      ^^j^^  that  your  reasonn.gs 

^yactsofparhament.  a-^^^  1 
are  correct,  viz.-That  it  wou  j       i  ^^^.^^^ 

so,  iT^ould  say  at  once  in  answer  to  your  quny, 
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damages  arising  amongst  you,  ought  to  be  judged  and  disposed  of 
according  to  the  old  doctrines  oi' solatium. 

Yoa  are  altogether  wrong  as  to  our  court3  of  law.  Our  judges  in 
Scotland  give  po  encouragement  to  actions  of  damages,  for  very  ob- 
vious reasons.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  very  much  against  these 
icinds  of  processes. 

1  dare  i^ot  hazard  an  opinion  upon  your  question  of  jury  trial,  in 
tlie  way  you  have  submitted  that  question.  As  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly 
savs,  "  much  may  be  said  on  either  side."  I  may  remark,  at  any 
rate,  that  partiality  in  a  jury  is  too  apt  to  be  suspected,  when  they 
are  personally  acquainted  with  the  individual  on  whose  case  they  sit ; 
and  if  that  person  has  power  in  a  city,  I  would  say  that  the  case  is 
prejudged,  consequently  t|iat  it  is  unfair  to  try  the  case  before  a  jury 
of  the  adjoining  citizens. 

Your  accounting  for  the  universal  success  of  a  certain  professor, 
with  all  his  actions,  is  most  amusing,  and  really  quite  original.  But 
your  questions  out  of  it,  I  at  once  declare  to  be  a  libel  upon  our 
trade. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  you  may  defend  your  prosecution  with  every 
phance  of  success,  should  any  be  attempted,  which  I  think  very  un- 
likely. But  do  not  listen  for  one  moment  to  my  opinion  as  to  this, 
for  I  am  old  enough  to  haye  seen  some  most  favourable  cases  go  tpr 
tally  against  the  best  opinions.— I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedi- 
ent servant.  Lycurgus.. 

f.  S.    I  return  you  the  fee. 


POLICY  OF  THE  MAGISTRATES  TQ  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Upon  contemplating  the  demeanour  of  the  various  A>y-gone  sets  of  Magistrates 
and  citizens  towards  the  University,  from  the  earliest  period  down  to  1825,  a 
feeling  of  an  uncommon  nature  arises.  Their  solicitude  for  its  welfare  has  been 
uniform — it  is  strongly  marked,  "jpheir  fostering  kindness,  truly  parental.  Their 
confidence  in  the  Senate  has  heen  shewn  on  many  occasions,  by  their  backing  and 
giving  countenance  and  execution  to  the  deliberations  of  tliat  Senate;  and  which 
gives  the  proof  of  conviction  of  their  own  wisdom  in  trusting  to  so  learned  a  body, 
and  of  the  rectitude,  utility,  and  propriety  thereof:  while  their  firmness  and 
determination,  as  expressed  on  many  times,  to  stop  and  drive  back  intrigue,  and 
the  intrusions  of  cabal,  when  these  shewed  "  the  wishes  of  design,"  to  push  in 
their  sclf-intcrest,  is  beyond  tlie  praises  and  the  gratitude  of  patriotism.  "  These 
were  the  Scottish  days,"  and  those  the  men  who  had  learning  and  wisdom  to 
see  that  the  University  was  an  ornament  to  tlio  city.  That  it  had  the  means  of 
improvement  solely  in  its  own  Senate,  without  extraneous  help.  That  from  its 
constitution  it  must  always  possess  clever  and  illustrious  men,  and  that  an  Magis- 
trates, all  that  was  required  at  their  hands,  and  of  the  citizens  whom  Ihcy  reprc- 
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stnted,  was  barely  to  leave  this  University,  its  Senate,  and  professors,  entirely  alone 
to  tliemselves,  cither  to  sink  or  to  swim  ;  and  in  the  meantime  to  shield  them  with 
the  countenance  and  protection  of  magistracy,  and  provide  house  room  for  the 
labour  and  business  of  education. 

Such  was  the  policy  of  the  olden  Magistrates.  To  such  care,  and  trust-worthy 
conduct,  belong  much  of  the  success  attending' the  efforts  of  the  professors,  in 
raising  the  University  to  it«  acknowledged  high  station.  But  alas  !  a  few  short 
TOOntlis,  and  changed  times  have  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  this  enlightened  po- 
licy, and  would  prevent  a  continuance  of  this  monument  of  wisdom.  For  who  has  not 
heard,  that  the  wrangles  of  a  law-suit  have  for  their  object  on  the  part  of  the  present 
Magistrates,  an  engrossment  of  the  whole  patronage,  and  that  even  our  beloved 
Monarch's,  whose  power,  as  shewn  in  the  Second  Number  of  o.ur  labours,  is  beyond 
that  of  the  Magistrates,  is  to  be  overthrown  along  with  that  of  the  Senate ; 
and  the  offices  of  all  are  to  be  directed  by  such  men  as  tlie  Town  Council  can 
afford,  and  appoint. 

Whether  the  design  prevail  or  not,  belongs  to  the  glorious  uncertainties  of  the 
lavr,  to  decide.  But,  in  the  meantime,  many  men  condemn  the  beginning  of  this 
business,  as  irregular  and  wild,  for  there  was  no  call  for  the  interference,  as  tlie 
University  was  flourishing  as  heretofore  ;  and  because  it  is  doubtful,  very  doubt- 
ful, that  if  its  end  were  gained  according  to  the  fullest  tenor  of  ilt  Summons,  that 
one  single  improvement  will  be  created,  or  take  place.  But  whatever  these  may  be, 
there  is  one  thing  certainly  known,  that  its  appearance  has  caused  detriment,  and 
that  unless  speedily  re-considered,  much  mischief  or  harm  may  occur  ultimately.  What 
benefit,  for  example,  can  be  expected  from  producing  dismay  among  the  students — 
driving  them  away  when  here,  or  preventing  their  coming?  Ycttliishas  been  aconse- 
quence — and  they  all  say,  "  We  knoiv  not  the  issue  of  this  ri,irsed  conftisioii,  wrang- 
ling, itrife,  chaas,  and  abxise  of  us  slude7i(Si  as  sreif.  in  your  pavijihlets  and  newspapers, 
ire  fear  something  is  wrong,  or  intended  to  be  jmt  so ;  we  see  thai  you  have  alarmed 
the  Sovereign,  who  is  not  a  man.  easily  disturbed ,  or  who  meddles  with  trifles.  Jn  peace 
end  quietness  we  tuould  have  a  degree  from  the  Uniuersily  of  Edinburgh,  at  heretofore 
but  are  prevented  by  this  reason — that  if  we  take  this  degree,  and  afterwards  fnd  that 
the  Senate  has  no  power  to  grant  one,  as  is  Just  now  inferred  by  the  Magistrates, 
it  is  plain,  lue  u-ould  lose  our  time  and  our  money,  and  get  an  inslrnmcnt  of  no  use  to 
us.    We  ivill,  therefore,  go  elsewhere  !  ! 

Such  are  the  present  consequences  of  the  departure  from  the  old  policy  ;  and  it 
would  be  considerate  of  the  Magistrates,  to  at  least  issue  a  tempor.iry  proclamation, 
confining  or  suspending  the  effects  of  their  law-suit,  to  its  decree ;  for  a  panic  in  a 
College  is  a  serious  business. 

We  might  comment  upon  the  causes  of  these,  to  us,  irregular  proceedings  ;  but 

the  shade  of  the  literary  Provost  S  ,  his  mild,  yet  cutting  refusal,  to  suffer  an 

oily  insidious  tongue  to  intrigue  with  him  in  his  day,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up 
a  confusion  like  the  present,  hinders  us  from  giving  vent  to  the  warmtli  of  youth. 
We  say  that  the  Magistrates  are,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  excused,  and  we  calmly  ■ 
put  down  the  destructive  proceedings  to  what  appears,  to  us,  as  their  true  source,  viz. 
to  the  busy,  yet  blundering  conceptions  of  idle  newspapers— their  own  tlieorics  of 
right  improvements,  which  are  often  nothing  else  "  tlian  delusions  of  tlie  devil,"  or 
some  other  like  power;  the  theories  given  them  as  contributions  of  their  simple 
yet  well-disposed  readers— the  pamphleteering  directions  and  insinuations  of 
the  critic— the  sclf-interosted,  and  the  envious,  among  whom  stand  men,  wo  arc 
sorry  to  Miv,  who  know  better,  and  who  ought  to  have  acted  differently  than  they 


liare  done.  Tliese  seem,  to  us,  to  Imvo  iiilliience,  and  wlieu  we  consider  that 
there  is  at  present  a  rage  to  overturn  the  wliole  wisdom  of  the  age  of  our  forefa- 
thers, in  Scotland's  institutions,  we  would  contend  that  the  Magistrates  only 
followed  the  common  example  (erroneously  enough  we  say)  when  they  pleased 
their  million,  in  setting  about  the  subversion  of  the  University  Senate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assuming  its  management,  and  endeavoiiring  to  adjust  a  better  economy. 

We  are  unqualified  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  various  items  of  the  new 
question  on  either  side  ; — tractant  fabrilia  fabri — or  let  the  lawyers  decide  it  as  said 
already.  We  have  sketched  at  tlie  old  policy — hinted  at  its  being  good  enough — 
and  are  prepared  to  defend  both  it,  and  our  opinions,  against  all, — God-williug  ; 

 and  we  have  touched  upon  the  mischief  which  a  departure  from  it  has  brought. 

All  that  remains  for  us,  is  to  illustrate,  briefly,  that  it  is  against  the  interest  of  the 
University,  and  also  against  the  Magistrates  themselves  to  have  the  power  of  tho 
Senate  vested  in  the  Town  Council. 

\it.  Therefore,  it  is  clear,  at  least  to  the  unprejudiced  man  of  science,  that  an 
unbiased  Senate,  like  that  of  the  University,  is  the  only  right  and  possible  council 
to  frame  laws  to  regulate  education.  For  it  is  composed  of  the  most  able  men  of 
all  sciences — every  one  knowing  what  is  needed,  and  receiving  the  critique  of  his 
colleagues  and  the  benefit  of  general  discussion  ;  and  as  many  of  these  sciences  are 
naturally  opposed  to  one  another,  the  discussion  has  the  benefit  of  being  sifted  by 
opposition.  No  nonsense  can  ,be  expected,  therefore,  and  fallacy  is  as  much 
guarded  against  as  is  possible  to  be  done.  From  such  a  body  of  men,  having  the 
good,  science,  and  fame  of  a  celebrated  University  to  support — the  welfare  of  their 
country,  and  the  moral  world  at  heart — and  immerous  powerful  rivals  to  compete 
with  before  their  eyes — very  little  that  is  erroneous  is  to  be  expected.  Now  what 
can  the  Town  Council  afford? — We  assume  no  equivalent. 

2d.  It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  that  the  matter  can  be  better  done  if  taken  into 
the  Town  Council,  and  we  aver  that  positive  danger  ivould  accrue  even  if  the  CotincU 
had  the  power  of  dictating  to  the  Senate.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  burden  being  taken 
off  the  Senate,  the  professors  could  relax  their  efforts,  and  rely  iipon  their  Council. 
Btit  this  is  nothing  to  those  dangerous  intrigues  which  might  sway  the  Magis- 
tracy, as  evinced  on  a  late  occasion.  Thus  the  College  of  Surgeons  have  too 
plainly  shewn  that  they  are  no  well  wishers  to  the  University. — Indeed  it  is  their 
interest  to  get  it  fairly  crushed  and  demolished,  or,  at  least,  get  it  made  subservient 
to  their  College.  And  were  the  Magistracy  the  directors,  the  Surgeons 
would  have  all  their  own  way ;  because  they  have  their  Deacon  sitting  repre- 
sentative in  the  Council,  and  he  sits  there  uncontradicted  by  a  representative  from 
the  University  ;  wherefore,  it  is  not  stretching  too  far,  for  us  to  say,  that  this  Dea- 
con may  be  partial  to  his  own  College,  and  accordingly  hostile  to  the  University. 
That  he  may  intrigue  in  behalf  of  his  own,  and  be  intrigued  with  in  behalf  of 
others.  He  may  be  said  to  sit  as  medical  assessor  to  the  Magistrates,  in  medical 
matters— and  thus,  dictate  to  the  University  ;  the  very  sound  of  which,  destroys  the 
independence  of  a  medical  degree.  This  is  enough.  Moreover,  the  Magistrates 
would  be  continually  annoyed  to  decide  upon  claimants,  and  propositions,  and 
forward  innovations  upon  the  various  curricula,  whose  claims  for  amendment  are 
surely  much  better  understood  elsewhere.  Thus,  some  sectarian — some  gout 
curcr — vapour  bath-man— corn-pairer,  aad  tooth-drawer — some  swift  teacher  of 
languages — or  dancing  master— or  other  dexterous  individual,  conceiving  that  his 
craft,  a«  a  science,  is  absolutely  demanded  in  the  education  of  tlie  physician  or 
cl»rgyman,— might  find  the  same  means  as  was  done  on  a  late  occasion,  regarding 
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a  science  which  is  of  as  little  importance  as  many  of  those  already  enumerated— 
to  persuade  the  Magistrates  to  load  the  already  overloaded  curricula  therewitli. 

In  fine,  there  is  enough  for  common  sense  to  sec  that  it  is  belter  to  let  the 
Senate  rule  and  regulate  itself. 

We  vote,  therefore,  for  a  speedy  return  to  the  kind  old  policy,  and  fora  settltmi'nt 
of  the  present  rash  proceedings.  And  we  look  to  the  Citizens  to  insist  in  preveni- 
iiig  tbeir  College  from  being  bartered  or  sold,  "  for  that  which  is  not  bread." 


OLD  CLOTHES. 


Any  cast  clothes.  Sir  ? 

Old  Clothes  maiis  cry. 


Few  of  our  readers,  we  believe,  have  escaped  the  impertinence  cf 
those  peripatetic  purchasers  of  old  clothes,  who  stand  usually  at  the 
corner  of  College  Street,  St.  Andrew's  Square,  and  the  Register  Office. 
Pass  these  places  nineteen  times  a-day,  and  'tis  ten  to  one  you  are 
not  assailed  twenty  times;  and,  like  Yorick's  Ghost,  forced  to  hear 
the  "  same  unvaried  chime."    There  is  one  of  thes-i  fellows  in  par- 
ticular, with  a  snub  nose,  coat  of  nameless  colour,  smirking,  black, 
-rizzly  lip,  oleaginous  hat,  (from  which  portable  soup  might,  withotit 
much  chemical  labour  be  extracted,)  black  waistcoat,  and  continual 
Hons.    Pass  him  when  you  will,  how  you  will,  slow  or  quick,  early  or 
late,  in  sunshine  or  in  rain-fall,  there  he  is— any  cast  clothes?  any 
cast  clothes  ?    The  echo  of  his  voice  follows  you,  as  the  shark,  the 
wake  of  a  fever-plagued  ship.    There  is  no  avoiding  him.  Look 
surly  or  pleased,  contemptuous  or  benignant,  magnanimous  or  mean, 
humble  or  proud,  'tis  all  one.    Wear  a  new  coat,  he  stops,-wh.sper5 
you,  in  hopes  of  the  old  one  ;  wear  an  old  coat,  and  he  insinuates 
he'll  purchase  it.    He  is  indefatigable;  he  wearies  his  body  out  in 
seeking  ^orn  coats,  and  throrvs  himself  in  your  way  for  cast  clothes. 
He  reminds  us  of  the  double  in  the  "  Devil's  Eli.ir,"  he  ,s  ever  pre- 
,ent-of  a  sucking  fish,  for  he  sticks  to  the  outside,-^  "  wandering 
Jew  "  for  he  seldom  stands  still.    There  is,  however,  after  all,  u 
.classic,  an  academic,  nay,  a  learned  cut  about  him.    The  lines  upon 
his  face  are  lines  of  thought,  and  the  student-like  negligence  of  h,. 
clress,-coat,  linen,  head-unbrushed,  unblent,  uncombed,-give  in- 
dications of  a  mind  above  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.    He  has,  an 
fact,  become  a  part  of  tlic  University  apparatus,  a.  much  as  the 
hackney  coaches,  and  the  red-faced,  formerly-three-cornered,-but- 
rw-oval-hat.we.ring  Cerberus,with  the  painted  stick,  blue  Ben^nmm, 
Za  hidden  unuttcralks.    There  is  another  of  these  peripatetics, 
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of  intriguing  memory.  He  was  not  always  an  exuvicc  coUeetor.  lie 
wore  once  a  leaden  symbol,  of  the  order  of  which  Protogorus  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  head,  that  is,  the  porters :  and  no  man  knew 
better  how  to  deliver  a  note,  or  watch  an  opportunity.  We  knew 
him  of  ould,  as  Daniel  O'Rouke  said.  But  we  trifle— The  men, 
then,  are  really  a  nuisance  to  the  streets,  the  students,  (and  as  ccr» 
tain  gentlemen  remarked  the  other  day),  to  respectable  people  !  We 
really  do  not  know  what  to  say  upon  the  subject,  but  think  they  should 
be  confined  to  the  High  Street,  or  Grass  Market.  We  are  thinking  of 
petitioning  tlie  Lord  Provost  and  getting  them  expelled  the  student's 
haunt.  It  is  rather  a  singular  fact,  that  none  of  these  men  are  Jews. 
The  old  saying,  that  a  Jew  could  not  live  in  Scotland,  is  exemplified 
here.  They  appear  to  be  ^  society  of  idle,  roguish  dogs,  who  watch, 
snatch,  steal,  and  seize  every  opportunity  to  plunder — in  an  honest 
way.  The  poor  divinity  student  is  the  man  who  usually  sells  or  buys 
from  them,.^but  a  few  of  the  poorer  med.  studs. — and  even  the 
Assembly -Rooms,  attending — three-penny-a-sheet-gaining-lawyers, 
are  not  unfrequently  seen  higgling  for  a  sixpence  wjth  them.  How- 
ever, be  they  who  they  may,  unless  their  circumstances  be  low  in- 
deed, they  disgrace  themselves  by  encouraging  such  men,  and  rob 
the  poor  servants,  whose  perquisites  old  clothes  undoubtedly  should 
be.  We  intended  to  have  pursued  this  subject  farther,  but  our  supper 
bell  has  rung — -another  time,  and  we  shall  dip  into  the  mysteries  of 
th(>  praft,  *  * 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Prosecution.— We  have  received  notice  from  our  Publisher,  that  we 
are  to  be  persecuted  by  a  certain  lecturer  of  Anti-Mercurial  celebrity. 
We  know  that  truth  is  a  libel,  but  we  do  not  know  that  we  can  be  pro- 
secuted for  copying.  The  article  in  our  third  number  was  positively 
called  for,  and  we  care  little  whether  wc  be  prosecuted  or  not.  'Twas 
not  many  days  since  we  saw  the  account  of  an  anniversary  dinner, 
given  in  London,  on  account  of  Horn  Tooke,  and  others.  The 
remembrance  of  that  will  keep  our  spirits  up;  and,  in  defiance 
nt  the  attempts  made  to  put  us  down,  we  will  still  continue  to  de- 
fend the  rights  of  the  University,  ourselves,  and  our  Professors.  Let 
the  learned  Cruphiologist  weave  as  many  snares  for  us  as  he  can,  lie 
has  nothmg  to  say  against  us,  our  morality,  or  our  conduct.  If  we 
are  to  suffer,  because  wc  have  been  the  first  to  speak  the  truth,  and 
Md  the  mirror  to  our  fellow  collegians,  let  it  be  so,— we  care  nwti 
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If  we  have  not  done  any  good,  we  are  positive  we  have  done  no  harm. 
What  is  the  reason  that  the  graduates,  and  the  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity, have  been  so  frequently  abused  in  public  and  private  by  pam- 
phleteers, and  by  that  stupid  paper  the  Scotsman,  but  through  the 
machiavalism  of  private  lecturers,  such  as  the  redoubtable  Cruphiolo- 
gist, — "  the  man  whose  name  is  like  unto  one  that  puttelh  straw  on  the 
tops  of  houses,"  or  he  who  is  called  Reid  ?  Do  we  not  owe  some- 
thing to  these  depredators  of  their  own  nests  ? — assuredly.  They 
have  woven  ropes  for  their  own  necks,  and  the  sooner  they  are  hung 
up  in  terrorem  the  better.  These  lecturers  have  taken  the  alarm, 
and  some  have  endeavoured  to  nip  our  paper  in  the  bud — but  it 
would'nt  do  :  And  here  we  are,  and  will  be,  as  long  as  we  meet  with 
the  support  we  have  hitherto  had.  We  shall  not  alter  our  plan  one 
jot,  notwithstanding  the  imposing  act  of  buying  our  number  before 
a  witness,  and  ordering  (a  pretty  joke  indeed),  our  publisher  to  com- 
peer before  Mr  11  He  is  nothing  to  us — we  to  him. 


Universities. — We  see  the  Royal  College  of  Versailles  has  re- 
belled. This  is  as  it  should  be.  When  teachers  so  far  forget  their  own 
interest,  as  well  as  the  honour  of  the  institution  they  belong  to,  and 
force  measures  upon  the  students  that  are  unpleasant,  we  hold  them 
perfectly  right  in  resisting  vi  et  armis.    Happily,  however,  there  is 
no  such  thing  here.    No  ecclesiastic  with  big  wig,  empty  skull,  and 
bloated  cheek  to  order  us  to  church. .  A  Mussulman,  a  Hottentot,  a 
Brahmin,  a  Chinese  is  free  to  enter  this  College.    No  thirty-nine 
articles  to  sign,— no  morning  bell  to  prayers,— no  humbug  of  gowns, 
—no  caps,— no  touching  of  rims  as  you  pass  professors.  These 
we  look  upon  as  the  Palladia  of  the  College.    There  was,  however, 
a  law  existing  in  the  University,  which  required  all  students  to  pass 
no  baillie,  professor,  or  elderly  person,  without  the  usual  token  of 
respect ;— this  has  fallen  into  disuse  :  'Tis  as  welJ.    Edinburgh  has 
always  been  the  foremost  in  the  ranks  to  shake  off  the  trammels  of 
Gothic  absurdity,  and  collegiate  lumber ;  for  which  it  deserve*  the 
praise  of  all,  but  of  students  in  particular.    Here  we  are  treated  more 
like  men  than  in  the  colleges  in  England,  though  'twas  not  always  so. 
Bower  says,  students  were  whipt  formerly  ;  but  in  1665,  the  son  of 
the  then  Lord  Provost  having  undergone  "  discipline."  the  degrading 
punishment  was  abolished.    Milton,  according  to  Johnston,  was  the 
last  man  whipt  at  Cambridge.    We  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
this  abolition.    We  should'nt  like  a  regular  birching  from  the  mus- 
cular arm  of  Dr.  Ritchie  ;  'twould  be  serious  injury,  bloodsheds,  and 
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iiiflamation,— joking  aside,— to  be  more  serious— we  must  notice  tlie 
alterations  in  the  various  classes.— Dr.  Monro  gives  demonstrations 
immediately  after  his  lecture  to  those  who  desire  to  attend,  besides 
his  private  examinations  ;  and  Dr.  Duncan,  Sen.  declares  this  is  his 
last  year  of  lecturing  ;  on  which  account  the  M'orthy  Professor  delivers 
two  prelections  during  the  day.  Alterations  have  also  been  made  in 
the  Infirmary,  which  have  given  general  satisfaction.  Complaints 
are  numerous  against  the  plan  adopted  by  Surgeons  in  going  round 
the  wards.  We  have  not  considered  the  subject  long  enough,  and 
cannot  at  present  say  more.  To  our  correspondents  we  promise 
speedy  attention. 


The  New  Infirmary. — What  has  become  of  that  splendid 
bubble,  that  threatened  to  carry  every  thing  before  it  ?  We  hear 
nothing  of  it.    It's  gone — dead — buried. — It  was  a  bubble,  like 
Brown's   spirits,  Cullen's  spasm,  Hutton's  crust,  it  had  its  day. 
Hay's  cosmogeny,  however,  succeeds — a  little  and  that  dies.  Phre- 
iiology,  and  people  go  mad.   We  heard  the  other  day,  from  a  friend, 
that  at  Doncaster  Races,  there  was  an  itinerant  phrenologist,  who 
examined  heads,  and  declared  the  qualities  of  the  examined,  for  a 
small  sum.     This  was  sheer  fortune-telling,  by  phrenology.  We 
thought  it  would  come  to  this.    Palmistry,  divination  by  moles, 
cocks,  birds,  &c.  &c.  will  all  yield  to  phrenology.    We  understand 
horses,  dogs,  and  cats,  can  also  be  examined  ;  and  we  are  credibly 
informed  that  the  bump  of  murder  is  to  be  seen  on  tlie  head  of  the 
cat,  bar/catixieness,  on  that  of  the  dog's.    Oh  !  as  Mr.  Jeffrey  says, 
why  not  have  "  great-toe-ology,"  people  would  then  keep  their  feet 
clean,  and  we  might  have  a  chance  of  examining  those  of  the  beau- 
tiful lady  in  black,  and  probably  get  a  peep  at  her  ankle.    For  this 
alope,  we  have  two  minds  to  set  up  against  Mr.  Combe  our  system  of 
"  great-toe-ology."  Lavater  is  now  quite  out  of  fashion,  ladies  think  no 
more  of  him  than  they  do  of  an  undergraduate  or  a  half-pay.    These  , 
foreigners  are,  however,  ingenious  ;  Gall  and  Spurzcium  in  hiobolosry, 
Bcrtrandin  animal  magnetism,  the  Yankee  with  his  interranean  world, 
and  Camu.^  and  his  mechanical  means  to  improve  the  understand- 
ing.   All  studies  are  useful— say  some,  but  we  are  really  so  dull  as 
not  to  discover  the  utility  of  shaving  one's  head  and  wearing  a  wig 
to  show  bumps. 


Ji's  AND  DowNs._The  grandson  of  Alexander  (he  Great  wa« 
in  a  i)rincc,  but  worked  as  a  carpenter  at  Rome.    Franklin  was  a 
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jouriieynian  printer,  and  died  a  legislator.  The  grand-iiiother  of  two 
Queens  of  England,  Anne  and  Mary,  was  a  servant  girl  to  a  brewer  ; 
the  coiisin  of  these  two  queens,  Mrs.  Wyndymore,  died  in  Emanuel 
Jlospital,  after  having  been  supported  by  charity  for  fifty  years.  A 
noted  lecturer  here,  wove,  and  according  to  Armstrong,  might  have 
served  Carpne  to  make  a  npw  nose,  viz — skin  "  from  breech  of  seden- 
tary weaver."  Fah  !  we  hate  mushrooms.  Others  cobbled,  and  then 
write  books.  Another  was  surgeon,  pirate,  juggler,  and  now  apo- 
thecary. We  would  give  his  name,  but  that  it  would  do  him  too 
inuch  honour.  Another  boasts  of  his  family,  and  yet  dosn't  know 
who  liis  father  was,  or  if  he  do,  is  ashamed  to  mention  him.  These 
are  the  people,  the  inppyators,  who  are  to  pcw-rnodel  the  most  liberal 
literary  institution  in  the  world  ;  and,  forsooth,  read  lectures.  They 
may  be  competent  to  teach,  but  not  to  instruct.  Do  they,  when  they 
write  so  much,  consider  tliat  there  is  a  giant  not  a  long  way  off,  rising 
like  a  mountain — the  London  University  ?  It  can  never  have  any 
ascendency  oyer  this  University,  so  long  as  its  excellent  regulations 
are  upheld  ;  but  it  certaiply  will,  if  these  constant  insyilts  in  the  shape 
of  quack-bills,  are  allowed  to  pass  uncensured.  We  call  upon  the 
students  upon  the  people  of  Edinburgh — upon  the  lecturers  them- 
selves, to  answer  us  this  question  ;— are  they  attended  because  their 
lectures  are  superior  to  those  in  the  College,  or  is  it  because  \hey  are 
cheaper?  We  hold,  that  if  the  professor's  fees  were  the  same  as  the 
private  lecturers,  there  would  not  be  the  fifth  part  of  \vhat  there  are 
at  present  in  Edinburgh,— declaiming  with  forced  periods,  in  bad 
English,  and  worse  taste.    We  heard  one  talk  about  rather  "  baying 

the  moon"  than  being  like  Dr.  H  n.    Another  offers  tickets 

at  two  shillings,  and  his  opponent  declares  he  can't  grant  tickets  at 
that  rate.  We  are  not  for  quarrelling  with  any  man,  because  he 
tries  to  make  his  daily  bread— that  were  ungenerous,  and  unlike  what 
we  profess  to  be,— but  the  Medical  Profession  is  too  awful,  too 
serious  a  science  to  be  made  a  matter  of  merchandise.  It  is  bad 
enough  when  we  see  the  bills  of  Drs.  Eady,  Solomon,  Jordon,  and 
those  in  Edinburgh,  (one  of  whom,  not  four  years  since,  wasalmen- 
draper  on  the  Bridge,)  but  when  we  see  quacks  among  physicians- 
•tis  too  bad.  New  professorships  are  proposed  in  the  College— to  what 
end^  Probably  the  two  new  ones  of  the  American  University, 
founded  by  the  "  red-breeches"*  wearing,  Mr.  Jefferson,  will  be  also 
added  to  medicine  ;  these,  with  CrupUology,  Oniiihsoteria,  Apothe- 


*  Vide  Salmagundi, 
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oary  Autopsy,  and  Juggling,  will  render  the  profession  certainly 
nmUirarious,  but  not  conduce  much  to  the  advancement  ot  scene. 
Anon  we'll  brave  the  lions  in  their  dens. 

RETORT._On  Friday  last,  Dr.  Hope  remarked  in  lecturing,  that 
when  the  student  had  got  over  the  first  part  of  the  study  of  Caloric, 
he  had  past  what  mathematicians  called  the  Pons  Asmorum.  As 
the  Doctor  spoke,  a  general  ruffing  took  place ;  on  wh.ch  he 
promptly  replied,-Gentlemen,  Gentlemen!  I'm  afraid  we're  at  the 
Pons  Asinorum  now  ! 


SONNET. 

TO  A  VOUNG  LADY  SINGING. 

Sweet  Nightingale  of  Song  !  whose  every  tone. 
So  much  like  nature,  yet  so  true  to  art. 
Steals  softly  on  the  spell-bound  list'ner's  heart. 
As  the  remembrance  of  some  absent  one. 
In  the  soul's  dreamy  calm — thy  wizard  lays 
Thus  syllabled  by  lips  of'loveliness, 
Develop  the  glad  spirit  of  young  day, 
And  with  it  each  enchanting  charm  no  less- 
While  tremulously  fond  thy  descant  floats, 
In  the  full  flow  of  modulated  notes, 
Thrilling  the  soul — and  who  so  cold  or  dull 
As  scorn  the  magic  of  thy  melody. 
Or  hear  those  strains  but  with  redoubled  glee, 
So  musical  thy  voice — thyself  so  beautiful  ? 


E. 


THE  ENIGMA  SOLVED. 


When  the  spirits  decay, 
And  old  pleasures  annoy; 

Wlien  we  fritter  the  day 
In  some  Je  ne  sqaU  quoi ; 

II. 

And  the  heart  grows  so  sad, 
That  the  soul  points  above  ; 

Are  we  tipsy  or  mad  ? 
No  I  the  folly  is  love ! 


C  Ai.r.us. 


/ 
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IIEBRAEUM  MELOS, 
Ex  jinrlo  Byron  Latine  redditum. 

Ceu  lupus  in  stabiilam  Syrlae  dux  irriiit,  ostro 
Agmen  agens  8])ectandiim,  auro  rutilausque  loricis— »• 
Annorumquc  fait  fulgor,  qaasi  sidera  ponto, 
Fluctus  ubi  noctu  Galilaeam  verberat  orain. — 

Millc  qiiot  in  silvis  frondes  quas  protuit  acstas, 
(Discedente  die)|_'tot  castris  mille  virorum 
Cernere  erat,  Autumno  quot  sparsae  tempore  frondes, 
Tot  castris  (redeunte  die)  dispersa  jacebant. 

Nam  daemon  lethi  sesc,  mandante  Jehova, 
Extulit,  exitiumque  minans  spiravit  in  hostem — 
Atque  oculis  cuique  in  somno,  novus  incubat  horror, 
Corque  semel  micuit,  semel,  aeternumque  silebat. 

Naribus  efflatis  equus  liic  (exsanguc  cadaver,) 
Pressit  humum,  et  fastus  olli  vis  abfuit  oninis, 
Spumaque  distensis  e  faucibus  alba  fiucbat 
Alba,  et  frigidior  saxo  illidentibus  undis. 

Hie  heros  tulit  era  modis  couterrita  miris, 
Roreque  frons  maduit  rubigine  et  arma  rigebant— 
Quodque  repentino  tenuere  silentia  castruiii, 
Nec  sua  signa  tubae  vexilla  vel  ulla  dederunt. 

Ashuris  et  viduae  complent  ululatibus  urbem, 
Et  simulachra  deum  Beli  franguntur  in  aedc — 
Gloriaque  et  vis,  quels  inimica  pepercerat  ensis, 
More  nivis  sub  sole,  Dei  sub  lumine,  fugit. 

TOTA. 


STANZAS. 


O  life  is  loveliest  in  dreams. 

Or  seen  thro'  youth's  perspective  glass  ; 
O'er  realms  of  hope  joy  flings  her  beams, 

And  paints  her  shadows  as  they  pass. 
Ah  !  little  knows  hope's  glittering  eye, 

Reality  hath  sterner  hue  ; 
Tiiat  summer  scenes  we  may  descry. 

Turn  winter  as  we're  passing  thro.' 

II. 

See  what  a  wilderness  of  light 
An  eastern  paradise  of  flowers, 

Attends  the  sun's  departing  flight 
Into  his  own  Elysian  boweru. 

And  oh  !  ere  yet  he  sinks  to  rest 

In  heightened  glory  shine  his  charms.— 

So  beauty's  loveliest,  dearest,  best. 
Just  ae  she's  parting  from  our  arms. 


2'ublished for  the  EDITORS,  and  Sold  by  RICHARD  WESTON,  Lothian-Strett, 
to  whom  all  CotnmunicJtinns  to  be  addressed,  post-jmid. 


Colquhoun,  Printer,  Edinbirrgh. 


.\uv. 

OR 

UNIVERSITY  COTERIE. 


Egregious  Doctors,  and  Msistcrs  of  the  eximious  and  arcane  science  of  Phygick, 
of  your  urbanity,  exasperate  not  yourselves  against  us  for  making  this  little 
volume.  Andrew  Borde,  ISiT. 


DINNER  PARTIES. 


Fools  make  feasts,  and  wise  men  eat  them. 

Old  Proverb. 


There's  nothing  so  ihuch  opens  the  mouth,  expands,  tlie  sto- 
itmch,  and  increases  the  general  philanthropy  of  the  body,  as  a 
dinner  party.  For  ourselves,  we  confess,  that  when  we  see  a  card, 
gilt  edge,  neat  superscription,  red  wax,  and  clear,  well  impressed 
seal,  the  milk  of  human  kindness  rises  instantly  in  our  mouths. 
We  glance  over  the  "  compliments— happy — dinner— six  o'clock," 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  lover's  eye.  The  day  comes,  and  we  pre- 
pare ;  at  half  after  five  we  go  to  Geikie's — turn  our  hair — scent 
our  'kerchiefs,  and  examine  our  black  silks  for  holes.  If  we  find 
one,  we  instantly  clap  a  piece  of  Court  Plaister  on  it,  for  we  have 
no  sisters,  aunts,  cousins,  friends,  or  cheres-amies  to  dearn  it  for  us. 
The  way  it  should  bs  done  is  this, — place  a  piece  of  the  size  of  the 
hole  in  the  interior,  and  on  the  exterior  another  bit,  because  &ie 
under  piece  will  glisten  at  night,  on  account  of  the  gum  spread 
upon  it,  and  by  that  you  may  be  detected.  Well,  we  are  shaved, 
drest,  curled,  coached,  and  at  the  door.  Here  we  may  mention  an 
odd  feel,  just  as  we  ring,  for  fear  of  having  mistaken  the  day.  An 

awkward  sensation,  truly  awkward.     «  Mr.  T  ,"  bawls  the 

impudent  footman.  All  eyes  turn  upon  us, — we  bow — the  host 
advances — shakes  hands — and  seats  us.  It  then  takes  some  minutes 
before  you  begin  to  perceive  where  you  are.  Here  a  fat  dotvager, 
(we  liate  dowagers,)  plumes,  silks,  lace,  and  false  hair— red  nose, 
round  face,  and  moderate  capacity — not  for  caloric,  but  cogniac. 
There  a  virgin,  blushes,  modesty — white  gloves— delicate  pea-green 
slip— sattin  siioes — simplicity,  (affectation)— roving  eyes,  and  all 
the  little  minutiae  of  tricks  ladies  put  on,  to  put  off  singleness  of 
hfe.    Anon  captains,  bluff,  loud,  and  hoar$e"~<-gentIcmen  conver- 
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siv«,  attentive,- and  polite,— Entigns  delicate,  tender,  and  ftmuied.- 
Besides  these,  the  other  things  that  one  meets  with  in  society,  as 
the  chaplain,  governor,  and  doctor.  Company  surveyed,— we  leave 
the  drawing  room,  get  a  glance  at  the  length  of  the  ditiner  taftle, 
and,  by  its  longitude,  calculate  the  degree  of  the  latitude  of  hosi>i- 
tality  ;  bright  decanters,  but  not  on  the  table— they  are  in  the 
way— but  on  a  convenient  stand  at  the  command  of  tha  butl^. 
Seated  between  a  hypochondriac  gentleman,  ^rha  Has  just  returned 
from  Bath,  and  an  atrabilarious  Indian.    We  look  about,— the 
signal's  given,— Oh  !  what"  a  savour  !  Sweet  as  gales  "  from  Araby 
the  blest"  flew  out  as  yon  lid  was  removed  !    We  feel  hungry 
even  now,—"  now,  e'en  now  our  joys  run  high,"  though  we  have 
just  devoured  calf's  head,  and  lemon.    Well,  the  hypochondria^ 
gentleman  is  helped,  and  sips  a  little-whispers,  "  nothmg  parti- 
calar,-too  much  pepper,  Sir;  too  much  pepper."    "I'll  trouble 
you  for  the  Cayenne,  if  you-  please,  Sir;  cooks  in  Great  Brttam 
-  should  be  boiled  alive  ;  they  know  nothing  of  their  profession,— no- 
thing I  assure  you,"  said  the  Indian,  helping  himself  to  at  least 

half-an-ouhce.  .  . 

The  first  taste  of  a  soup  !  the  doubts,  the  fears,  the  anxieties 
that  attend  it !    It  may  be  good,  it  may  be  indifferent,  it  may  not 
be  worth  a- button  ;  but  good,  spoonful  after  spoonful,  ^^ulp  aft^r 
gulp,  till  the  plate  becomes  as  dry  as- the  earth  when  Noah  left 
the  ark     Turkies,  gigot  dsmouion,  fricasess,  em-ries,  stews,  and 
the  other  knick-knacks  "  fill  up  the  time."    Port,  sherry,  cham- 
paigne,  maderia,  hermitage,  muscatel-malmsey,  noyeau,,  ratafia, 
in  one  hour,,  or  more  after  we  sit  down,  our  stomach  becomes  a 
complete  cook  shop,  pastry  shop,  and  laboratory-what  a  com- 
.  pound!  Ham,  hermitage,-mutton,  malmsey,-roast,  ratafia,-port. 
pigeon   pie,-sherry,  sausages,-champaigne,  salmon,_noye.-vi, 
cheese,iporter,  custard,-apples,  vermicelli,-onions,  and  orangss. 
Oh  Jupiter!  the  plagues  that  flew  from  Pandoras- box,  were  no- 
thing but  receipts  for  cookery.  ,       ,  .  ., 
Dinner  finished,  the  ladies  gone,  and  the  "  ladies,    the  "  kmg. 
the  "  church,"  and  othe,  things  being  drank,  we  begm  to  feel  on- 
easy    We  crack  a  nut,  pick  a  grape,  eat  an  almond,  it  wont  do  ; 
a  dram?  that  has  the  dcsii^d  effect,  and  we  feel  relieved,  and  be- 
gin to  think  of  ka-ving.    After  a  significant  wink  to  the  servant, 
■  le  make  a  bolt,  and  off  wc  are-full  of  wines,  meat,  pies,  philati- 
thropy,  and  hospitality.    We  pity  the  poor  cinder-picker  as-  we 
pass  her,  stooping  in  want,  wretchedness,  and  misery,-s.gh  that 
L  has'nt  champaigne  and  claret  to  drink,  turkic.  and  turbot  .to 
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.eat ;  yet,  forget  to  relieve  her  .wants.  And  what  a  good  fellow  Mr. 
S  is !  his  parties  a>-.e  so  good—invitations  so  frequent,  and 
Amines  excellent.  In  that  hour  of  maudlin  rumination,  and  o'er- 
gprged  stomach,  >ve  vow  to  befriend  him  to  the  end -of  our  lives, 
and  nearly  .quarrel  with  the  lamp-post  for  not  concurring  in  our 
sentiments. '  We  go  home,  happy  as  the  virgin  on  the  day  of  her 
Covers  return,  and  wish  that  dinner  parties  were  given  every  day. 
To  bed  we  go,^  but  little  sleep  ;  and  magnesia  and  rhubarb  tell  m 
ihe  riiorning,  we  have  been  at  a  "  dinner  party" 

A  few  months  after,  on  glancing  over  the  Gazette,  we  find  Mr. 

S  bankrupt ;  we  are  astonisted— wonder  at  the  .extravagance 

,flf  some  people,  but  suddenly  .check  ourselves,  when  remembering 
he  gave  "  dinner  parties." 

'  Students.of  Edinburgh,  take  warning  from  Mr.  S  ,  and  never 

give  »  dinner. pauties."  Givers  of  dinners  are  like  dinners  them- 
Eelves,— as  soon  as  the  stomach  has  extracted  all  that  is  good,  it 
■.ti>rowI  away  the  rest,  and  never  troubles  itself  more  about  it.  So 
-^hen  we  eat  a  man's  dinner,  our  love  only  lasts  while  the  wines 
.are  in  our  head,  and  the  poultry  in  our  stomachs.  In  four-and- 
<wenty  hours  the  memory  forgets,  and  the  system  throws  off  all 

Tiemembrance  and  remains  of  the  "  Dinner  Party."  *  * 


PEEP.  AT  THE  -iNFIRMARY  AT  MIDNIGHT. 


With  books  of.  foolscap  made,  and  tapers  blue, 
Tliey  searched  the  woman's  jvard  coimpletely  through. 
And  words  of  learned  lore,  and  thund'fing  sound, 
I'righten'd  tli'  unlucky  wretches. ranged  around. 

GOLDSJIITH  Cheileauana. 


A  FEW  evenings  since,  I  was  iavited  by  two  of  my  fellow  stu- 
dents to  attend  them  during  their  progress  round  the  wards  of  the 
Infirmary,  as  they  affirmed  they  had  a  right  to  enter  when  they 
pleased,  and  to.  examine  any  patient  they  thought  fit.  I  expressed 
my  doubts  as  to  .the  propriety  of  th;e  claim,  but,  nevertheless,  ac- 
com^panied  them,  more  from  curiosity  than  any  other  motive.  On 
our  way  there  tlxey  informed  me,  that  they  had  visited  the  wards 
the  night  before,  but  that  the  crusty  old  nurse  had  refused  candles. 
They  were,  they  said,  accordingly  prepared,  and  each  was  armed 
with  a  blue  xuax  taper.   One  acted  as  clerk,  'tother  as  physician. 

The  old  nurse  on  seeing  us  enter  this  abode  of  fever  and  death'* 
eubjccts,  shook  her  white  capt  head,  and  muttered  something  'bout 
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ri6t  kiiayring  whut  >vc  were  about.  "  Siccan  a  doctor  !"  said  sh*, 
looking  at  my  little  friend,  who,  with  a  most  imposing  air,  was 
squeezing  the  wrist  of  an  unfortunate  Woman,  ill  of  the  merrif-go- 
rimbles,  and  feeling  hard  for  the  pulse.  He  commenced, — "  Eliza- 
beth ,  Aged  40  years.  Midnight, — feels  herstJlf  easier — tongue 

furred — bowels  regular — small  degree  of  nausea — with  disposition 
to  beleh,  (here  we  had  a  proof  of  it)— can  sit  erect — face  cada- 

veirous — eyes  glossy — pulse  100.   "  Pray  feel  it  Mr.  H  ,  and 

see  what  you  make  of  it."    Mr.  H  felt,—"  I  make  it  96," 

said  he ;  "  we'll  split  the  difference,"  retorted  Mr.  S  e,  "  and 

say  98."  This  was  done,  aind  the  poor  patient  was  left  to  herself. 
During  the  examination,  the  old  nurse,  with  her  thin  meagre  hand 
clapt  to  her  bony  jaw,  constantly  ejaculated,  "  Siccan  a  doctor  ! 
siccan  a  doctor  !"  This  was  nothing  to  my  friends,  on  they  went 
to  the  next  bed,  and  stopt,— "  Mary-^,  Aged  19— has  been  con- 
fined for  two  weeks,  with  severe  rhuematism,  and  pains  in  her  head, 
&c.— brought  on  from  tramping  blankets, — medicine  operated — 
bowels  open— diaphoresis— eyes  clear— tongue  white— complains 
of  thirst,  which  may  be  attributed  to  a  red  herring  she  eat 
the  week  before  she  came  in— no  appetite— iace  pale— pulse  re- 
gular. N.  B.  Good  looking  girl.  This  case  dismissed,  on  we 
went,  regularly  to  every  one,  till  at  length,  as  we  were  closely  ex- 
amining a  girl  who  had  a  broomstick  broken  across  her  back  by 
her  sweetheart,  in  a  fit  of  playfulness,  and  my  little  friend  was  assi- 
duously inquiring  'bout  tongue,  appetite,  bowels,  &c.  we  heard  a 
dreadful  spluttering,  when,  on  turning  our  eyes,  we  beheld  a  female 

seated  on  a  ■  I  had  no  doiibt  of  the  noise,  and  escaped  as 

soon  as  possible  with  the  above  repori.  '  Studens.' 

We  have  inserted  part  of  our  Correspondent's  letter,  the  whole 
of  it  was  not  decent ;  and  we  have  also  taken  the  liberty  of  alter- 
ing here  and  there.  Our  paper  was  certainly  set  up  as  champion 
of  the  University,  and  the  students,  and  we  are  sorry  when  com- 
pelled to  be  otherwise.  In  this  caie  wc  think  it  not  only  ridicul- 
ous, but  cruel  for  students  to  visit  any  hospital  at  all  hours.  If 
We  have  a  right  to  do  so,  (which  we  very  much  doubt,)  the  soonei- 
it  is  done  away  with  the  better.  Which  of  lis,  when  we  ai-e  sick, 
like  to  be  disturbed,  even  by  oUr  friends  7  And  surely  these  poor 
creatures'  situations  arb  galling  enough,  without  adding  any  thing 
to  make  it  worse.  If  erery  clinical  student  were  to  think  fit  to 
visit  the  Infirmary  at  all  hours,  the  patients  would  get  no  rdst,  and 
ivould  be  tormented  out  of  their  lives.    Lot  any  of  our  readers  im- 


aginfe  himself  in  the  place  of  one  of  these  unfortunate  women,  and 
be  forced  to  bca?-  the  intrusion  of  every  theoretical  aspirant  to  a 
degree,  and  tell  us  how  he  would  like  it.  We  hope  this  notice  of 
so  abominable  a  dereliction,  from  the  delicacy  of  the  profession, 
will  prevent  any  more  nocturnal  visits  to  the  Infirmary.  After 
dinner,  people  should  never  visit  the  sick.  *  * 


THE  GERMAN  JEW. 

Although  the  devil  can  partly  triinsform  liimself  into  a  variety  of  shapes,  he. 
cannot  change  his  cloven  feet,  which  will  always  mark  him  under  every  appear- 
ance.— Philusaphi/  of  iApparilions. 

I  always  had  a  grand  idea  of  College  ;  so  ar  soon  as  I  could  prevail  on  the 
"  Old  Ones,"  and  get  the  necessary  pecuniary  matters  settled,  I  wished  Dad 
good-bye,  kist  my  mother,  and  patting  the  old  dog,  left  the  house.  It  was  a 
heavy  feeling  1  had  at  the  moment,  but  the  thoughts  of  College  drove  melan- 
choly, and  the  megrims  far  off.  The  coach  was  ready  ;  the  passengers,  trunks, 
great-coats,  cloaks,  umbrellas,  sticks,  straps,  guard,  and  an  old  Jew,  were  all  on 
the  top  of  the  vehicle,  ready  for  starting.  Another  minute  Christopher  Alex- 
ander Cliipperfield,  would  liave  lost  his  seat. — Off  we  drove ;  the  wheels  rat- 
tled, the  whip  trucked,  the  guard  l)lew,  and  the  horn  sounded.  All  were  very 
silent  upon  the  coach,  save  the  old  Jew  ;  wlio  ever  and  anon,  asked  if  I  was 
vis/ling  for  goal  penknives  and  razors  ? — Judging  from  his  own  beard,  which  was 
very  rougli,  I  thought  his  razors  could  not  be  very  good,  so  declined  having 
any  thing  to  do  with  them.  At  our  first  stage  the  Jew  got  down,  and  walked 
into  the  inn,  where  he  lit  a  hooka,  or  large  pipe,  and  again  remounted.  Tlie 
coach  contintied,  and  tin;  Jew  and  myself  being  the  most  communicative,  a 
sort  of  attachment  arose  between  us.  He  offered  me  liis  pipe — told  me  he  was 
a  German  bookseller,  iScc.  &c.  and  that  he  was  travelling  for  the  purpose  of 
disposing  of  a  part  of  his  stock  in  trade-  On  my  part,  I  was  as  communica- 
tive, I  informed  him  of  my  journey  to  College,  and  of  my  intentions  there, 
Acc.  &c.  We  had  travelled  a  day  and  a  night,  it  was  fine  weather,  but  never- 
theless I  felt  very  fatigued,  and  tired.  The  Jew,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to 
gather  strength  as  we  proceeded;  He  wai  freer  in  his  conversation,  and  to 
beguile  the  time,  he  told  me  the  following  story  :— 

"  About  four  years  ago  I  was  in  Constantinople,  when  a  man  who  had  been 
shipwrecked  near  Smyrna,  and  by  the  assistance  of  a  Frenchman,  who  supplied 
him  with  money,  and  also  a  letter  of  introduction  to  his  brother,  .arrived 
there.  On  his  landing,  he  presented  tlie  letter  to  the  merchant,  who  gave  him 
an  apartment  in  his  own  house.  This  was  more  agreeable  than  you  can  ima- 
gine— The  merchant  whose  name  was  F  t,  had  a  most  beautiful  daughter — 
a  natural  child.  Tlie  man  had  not  been  many  days  in  the  house,  when  lie  fell 
desperately  in  love  with  tlie  girl,  for  in  sooth,  she  was  more  beautiful  than  Sus- 
annah or  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  Where  two  people  are  constantly  together,  oppor- 
tunities are  not  wanting,  to  render  themselves  necessary  to  each  other.  It  was 
tlic  case  here,  and  Zuclip  returned  this  man's  passion.    As  all  secret  amours 
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arc  discovered  sooner  or  later,  r.o  was  this,  and  the  man  not  being  a  fit  person 
for  the  girl  to  marry,  he  was  ordered  to  leave  the  house.  He  was,  however, 
provided  with  money,  and  letters  by  the  kind-hearted  Frenchman,  and  a  vessel 
recommended  which  was  to  sail  for  England  in  a  month.  The  man  was  more 
imhappy  at  this  separation,  than  'tis  possiblcto  say— he  ruminated  on  many  plans 
to  see  his  beloved,  but  came  to  no  resolution.  At  length  he  thought,  that  by 
pretending  to  leave  Constantinople,  he  might  lull  the  watchrul  Frenchman  into 
security,  and  then  see  his  endeared.  The  plan  succeeded,  the  Frsnclunan  rclas- 
cd  his  vigilance,  and  interview  succeeded  interview. 

«  When  a  man  has  got  so  far,  he  must  be  a  fool  indeed  who  cannot  go  farther. 
So  it  fell  out  with  this  man-The  giH's  altered  appearanpe.  told  what  no  man 
had  seen,  no  ear  had  heard,  save  themselves-in  short  she  was  pregnant ;  what 
was  to  be-  done?-something,  and  that  speedily.    The  poor  g.rl  hung  on  his 
arm  and^wept-conjured  him  to  fly  with  her-offered  herself  as  "slave,  wife 
mistress,  servant,  domestic,  menial,  any  thing,  every  thing  she  would  do,  wjld 
he  but  shelter  her  from  her  father's  ire. "    (Here  the  Jew  was  evidently  aflect- 
edj     "The  man  hesitated-his  passion  was  coolcd-his  ftoney  spent.  She 
Wsfcoiiinion  in  his  eyes-love  had  flown-poverty  was  near-what  could  he 
do?    TO  take  her  away  would,  if  detected,  lose  them  both  their  heads-to  re- 
main was  worse  than  de,th.    At  length  he  proposed  that  Zuelin  should  mur- 
der the  old  man  !  The  proposal  had  been  too  abrupt-she  fainted,  and  the  man, 
for  fear  of  discovery,  left  her  to  her  fate.    He  went  the  succeeding  evenmg- 
s-he  ,S-as  not  at  the  garden  wall,  ^'here  they  were  Wont  to  meet,  and  he  return- 
ed,  chagrined,  but  not  disappointed;  for  he  did  not  love  her.    T..e  following 
evening  he  went,-^she  was  there,  pale,  trembling,  weak,  faint,  and  ghostly.  She 
l.Hci-lven  birth  to  a  child  !  alone,  unattended,  imaided,  unsootl.cd  -  In  a  tlnck 
rtuslln  shawl,  was  the  poor  babe  of  love  and  secretness  .vrapt.  It  -qmred  some 
time  to  persuade  Zuelin,  to  trust  it  to  the  man  who  though  Us  parent,  had  pro. 
,-„s.d  the  murder  of  her's.    At  length  she  trusted  it  to  one,  who  had  less  heart 
than  the  mountain  blast,  whose  soul  was  feelingless  as  the  whirlwinds  of  heave«. 
As  shfe  gave  it.  a  heavy-heaved  sigh  of  sorrow  rose  in  her  breast,  and  she  watch- 
Vd  th.  last  glimpse  of  his  shadow  in  tbe  bright  beams  of  the  moon,  then  sought 
the  1  ouse.    He  had  scarce  left  her,  when  approaching  a  pond  of  water,  he  re-  - 
oneHith  himself,  at  le.gth  threw  the  unconscious  innocent,  1-tWy 
r^e  l  No.  even  a  iry  was  heard,  but  the  splash  broke  the  moon-light  on  the 
waten  and  ere  its  smoothness  had  returned,  the  man  ^-fd  g«»«- — 
■  «  The  next  ni-rht,  and  the  mother  '  all  tears  and  grief  and  agony,   sued  to. 
th.  cb  Ul   but  on^  one  condition  only,  would  the  monster  agree  to  return  it,  an. 
h  s  wa   'the  murder  of  her  father  !    Riches  was  what  he  wanted.    She  turned 

m  ^  m-thT  countenance-the  features-the  look_I  shall  -ver  forget 
S  the  idea  l  conceived  of  them.    A  few  minutes  past,  m  silence,  save  the 
SSoI-bs  of  the  po'or  girl,  then  he  urged  her,  more  strenuously  than  evor^ 
le  Hstled,  and  wept,  that  she  should  have  mated  such  a  brute  !  AH  then  had 
thchorrid  scheme  arose,  that  he  would  kill  the       "t,  if  she  rehised 
•  mtder  Her  father  !   Ther.  was  something  so  horrid  black,  fiendhke, 

,  .1  i.  .V    .^^<r^A  like  a  frozen  figure,  cold  m  every  part.  «Ji\e 
^^T'^frl^^^L  first  cry.    Alas  !  my  child  !  my  child  !" 
He  p":Jc:ted  n:   t^eh:d  touched  a  tender  cord,  he  urged-persuadod- 
J  ,C  a--othed_time  went  on.  -nd  they  must  part.    She  asked  one  nigh 
o  S  of  it,  .ndlcft  him,  like  the  ghos,  of  herself.    The  evenmg  came.  It 
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wasadnrk  d.ca.y,  low'iing,  gloo-.ny  night.  They  mct-the  deed  was  urged 
again— she  resisted—"  Murder  !  oh  think  of  Murder  !  and  do  not,  do  not— you 
couhl  not  kill  my  cliild— my  dearest  only  ehikl !  Think  of  his  smiles— my 
father's  hoary  head.  Oh  !  give  me,  give  me,  my  child  !  my  child !"  Tlie  monster 
was  inexorable— maternal  love  prevailed;  he  had  a  subtile  poison  at  hand. 
He  gave  it  to  her,  and  with  palsied  hand  she  received  the  paper." 
.  "She  next  evening  came,  and  uith  dishevelled  hair,  sh»  met  him,  and  asked 
her  child.  He  made  excuses  th:it  it  was  out  at  nurse,  but  she  would  not  be 
jienied.  "  Give  me  my  child  !  my  child  !"  .v^is  still  her  cry.  At  length  worn 
down  by  her  importunities  he  determined  to  humor  her  by  pretending  to  take  her 
to  the  infiint.  She  followed  witli  a  hurried,  wild  and  ghastly  look,  until  they 
came  to  the  pond.  It  was  a  full,  clear  moon,  that  rivalled  the  sun.  Some  dogs 
were  fighting,  near ;  >nd  they  could  not  well  pass,  as  dogs  are  so  numerous  in 
Constantinople,  that  people  have  been  devoured  by  them,  and  they  were  forced  to 
wait.  The  subject  'of.  contention  was  something  on  the  margin  of  the  pond,  as 
some  of  the  dogs  were  in  the  water,  and  some  out  of  it.  Suddenly  one  of  them 
snatched  up  the  booty,  and  running  away  with  it  dropt  a  white  cloth,  while  all 
the  rest  followed  him.  Zuelin  advanced  first,  for  the  man  was  stupified,  and 
picking  up  the  cloth,  or  shawl,  fell  upon  the  ground  !  It  was  her  infant's  !  The 
wind  had  blown  the  body  to  the  shore,  and  it  was  this,  the  dogs  were  fighting 
for  It  was  horrible.  She  was  cold,  lifeless,  dead !  He  fled '  and  left  Con- 
stantinople the  next  day,  no  one  heard  of  him,  and  all  inquiries  were  fruitless 

for  he  had  flown  none  could  say  any  thing  of  him."  The  Jew  finished  his 

tale  as  the  coach  stopt,  and  I  prest  him  to  tell  me  if  he  knew  who  this  man 
was?  He  looked  at  me  some  time,  and  then  said  in  an  emphatic  tone  '  I  was 
tlie  man  !'  I  cannot  say  how  I  felt  after  this  discovery.  It  was  at  Carlisle,  I 
stopt  there,  for  I  could  not  bear  to  look  upen  the  Jew.  I  arrived  safe  at  Col- 
^lege,  but  have  never  been  able  to  forget  tlie  German  Jew.  *  *  * 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CHEILEAD. 


Gentlkjiem, — I  am  not  by  profession  a  critic,  but  tlie  sight  of  your  Latin 
verses  lias  made  me  one.  The  author  possesses^  it  seems,  considerable  classical 
knowledge,  but  there  are  one  or  two  faults  which  I  am  confident  could  have  been 
avoided  with  a  little  attention.  Stabufom  for  Stabu/i;?)t,  auro  for  aur/,  ^rotuit 
for  pro/n/iJ,  I  can  see,  are  errors  of  the  press,  but  errors  you  ought  to  have 
avoided.  I  have  hastily,  very  hastily  read  the  verses  over,  and  think  '  cernere  erat' 
in  the  tliird  line,  second  verse,  false  quantity  ;  as  well  as  rfiscedentc,  inistead  of 
rfecedente  as  seen  in  Virgil,  bad  taste;  Ovid,  however,  has  "  discedens  hycms.''— 
By  inserting  the  foregoing  remarks,  you  will  oblige  Gentlemen, 

An  Adjukek  Of  the  Cheilbad. 

,  * ,  The  above  remarks  accord  in  a  great  measure  with  our  Opinion,  but 
•wc  wish  the  writer  had  examined  the  verses  more  deeply,  we  would  do  it.  our- 
selves, but  our  opinion  might  be  considered  cither  too  favournble  or  too  severe. 
If  the  Admirer  of  the  Ch'.ilcad  will  send  us  •!  crilifjiu!  upon  them,  wc  prpmiss 
to  insert  it.  Kditobs. 
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THE  MAN  HATtR. 


1'liciL'  he  siuh  tilings. — BaiI.iK  Ch 


"  How  1  hate  men,"  said  the  amiable  and  accomplished  Lady  Ainelia  Sta- 
pleton  Stanhope.    "  They  are  such  nasty  creatures  !  Don't  you  think  so,"  con- 
tinued she,  turning  to  her  friend  the  Honourable  Miss  Filagree.      "  Not 
altogether,  Amelia,"  answered  the  other;  "  I  like  the  gentlemen,  what  would 
we  be  without  them  !  Nothing,  my  dear,  but  a  set  of  rose-buds  without  the  sun. 
We  should  have  nothing  to  wriken  us  into  life.    Only  think  of  dull  Aunt  b.- 
mersee,  with  her  big  spectacles,  snufl'-bo.-,  and  tabby-Cat ;  if  she  had  marned. 
what  a  different  creature  would  she  have  beef,;  Think  of  that  Amel.a  my  love, 
and  don't,  don't  abuse  the  men:    Oh  !  the  dear,  dear  !  Hu=«ars !"    "  Hush  you 
naughty  girl !"  said  Lady  Sta«I,ope;  -  why  you  are  worse,  I  declare  than  the 
sympathetic  Miss  Randal,  who  died  from  a  glance  of  Captain  Sw.ve  s  eye  for 
shame '  But  (and  here  she  sighed)  I  wonder  what  time  the  man  w.lh  the  black 
v-hiskers,  dark  eves,  and  aquiline  nose  passes-not  that  I  care  abouthtm_,  od.ous 
creature  !  but  I  like  aquiline  no.es.    n.ey  .re  so  antique,  they  pt.t  me  m  m.nd 
of  the  Statues  we  saw  last  year  in  the  Exhibition-but  it  wnS  only  a  side  view,  I 
tookofthem,_mindonly  asideview.  Miss  Filagree."  <  W6U I  protest,  ^.,^Itoc^ 
,Jull^.^  they  were.  I  think,  very  indelicate,  and  I  never  looked  -ecotul  .r^e. 
MajorCannon  said,  it  was  seeing  nature  in  her  feost  P-^-^^Pf  "^^^J^ 
child,  you  are  really  too  bad,  you-  shock  my  nerves ;  do  hand  me  that  ft^h  olat- 
1    I  sLllfaint."    The  smelling  bottle  was  handed  by  the  obhgmg  M.ss  F 
and  Lady  Amelia  Stapleton  Stanhope,  felt  better,  when  a  tramp.ng  of  ho  se, 
Tas  heard.  The  faint,  shodcs,  .erves.  bottles,  salvolat-ile,  J c  were  all  forgotten 
Sh    ran  to  a  glass,  adjusted  an  elegant  head-dress  of  Brussels  lace  ;.o  »* 
!' w  thlnd;r  ^L,  of  ^r..  ...  m.,  and  pale  aurora  ribbons  d^p.ng 
Ifher  en  banting  little  bosom.    The  smile  was  put  on,  the  book  (Petrarch) 

ly  ^-"'"^  °"  "  "r""'  T  ui' 

t!d  the  announcement  of  the  man  with  the  whiskers,  black  eyes,  and  aqu,- 

:r  :      o  W      .  He  came.   Languidly  she  raised  her  eye.  beauti  ul  and 

blue  as  L  oce.n  caves.    But  barely  raised,  and  with  a  distant  bow  we  corned 

!;;-hiskered  warrior     O.....  .e  his^^^^^  .wn^^  3-o^h 

Hon.  MISS  riuio  ^  i  .       nrks  Filagree  saw  »he  was  not 

Ctrl*.  >..ay  A""^-  ^»>""™  "' 

A  few  wetKs        ,        .  hcr—shc  was  so  dangerous— so  very 

,11.      Ihc  tact  IS,    X.  i  ^^.^j^   j^^^  ^  ^^„j;„^_ 

ment.    •  ,.  ,    ^  ,    f  j  i^ft  it  an  orphan. 

Sneer  remarkW,  'twas  rery  like  the  «  odious  creature  .'  ! 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

jPj^iosiicn  noN. — "We  rejoice  to  say  this  false  alarm  lias  proved  to  be  smojce,  jv^id 
It  appears  the  learned  Doctor  u  ho  threatened  it,  has  been  better  advised,  we  shall 
therefore  let  him  rest  !  INIalevolenec  i\'e  never  possessed,  but  when  we  sec  peoiile 
intruding  themselves  wliere  they  have  no  lawful  claim,  as  watchmen  of  ouf 
fellow  Collegians,  wc  must  (ear  off"  the  cloak  aiidhold  them  up  denuded  of  their 
false  covering  to  tiie  ojos  of  all.  When  seveie,  we  are  not  malicious — wlien 
pointed,  not  actuated  by  personal  dislike.  Public  men,  >ye  think,  were  declared 
public  property,  by  Junius,  and  their  actions  are  open  to  the  criticiem  of  all, 
t>ut  in  a  peculiar  manner  those  more  nearly  concerned  ;  and  we  promise  never 
to  deviate  from  this  plan. 


REsmKECnON  Men.— These  men  are  always  turning  up  something  new, 
one  way  or  another.  They  perform  miracles,  for  they  "  raise  up  the  dead," 
they  are  iluvc  dealers,  for  they  sell  men — they  are  amusing  for  they  furnish  sub- 
jects for  conversation — scientific,  for  they  assist  science.  They  are  a  species  sui 
generis — Li/cajtlliropes,  fot  they  live  on  the  dead — discotierere,  for  thcv  bring 
things  hidden  to  light, — •quarrelsomej  for  they  pkk  holes.  These  are  what  are 
lechnically  called  Bddy-snatclierSi  pioneers  of  science,  and  explorers  of  the  deep, 
■tlark,  and  secret  places  of  tlie  Eartlu  And  peace  breakers,  for  they  disturb  r«rf, 
and  produce  cotiimolian.  We  bave  made  the  foregoing  comparisons  in  coiise- 
ijuuuceof  an  advertiseraehf  in  the  Caledonian  Mercury,  offering  ten  pounds  as 
a  fe^Vard  for  the  discovery  of  the  pei'sons  wIjo  stole  thtj  body  of  Coomb  the  fish- 
♦"rtnan,  at  Kdwhaven.  The  advertisement  is  nothing,  but  the  remarks  of  the 
Editor  are  absurd.  Asa  man  of  science,  unprejudiced  as  he  ought  to  be,  the 
least  he  had  said  about  the  matter,  the  better.  Of  what  consequence  is  it  to 
tlie  fisherman  ivlicther  the  shark,  the  worm,  or  the  scalpel  decomposed  his  body?' 
How  is  a  knowledge  of  Anatomy  to'  be  obtained  but  by  dissection  ;  and  as  tlie 
authorities  in  all  the  sea-port  towns  of  Scotland  put  down  the  iiiiportation  of 
foreign  bodies,  the  puople  miist  Submit  ta  be  pulled  np. 


New  Disconeri/.r—We  see  by  a  paper,  horn  the  literary  Gazette,  that  steaffi  is 
not  the  invehiLon  of  tlie  present  centurj',  but  of  one  Captain  Loyalo,  conse- 
quently the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  Bell  and  other  engineers  have  lost  their 
claim  to  the  discovery.  The  following  however,  we  are  positive  is  a  modern 
one.  We  shall  give  it  in  tlie  word*  of  a  correspondent: — '  I  understand  from 
undoubted  autlioiify  that  P  r  L — s — e,  after  intense  study,  and  frequent  ex- 
periment, has  discovered  that  printed  sheets,  such  as  newspapers  and  hand-bills, 
are  dangerous  wiicn  used  any  length  of  time  in  tlie  temples  of  Cloacina.  The 
ink  with  whicli  the  p.iper  is  printed,  (it  appears  from  the  learned  professors'  ct- 
pcriments)  consists  of  a  vutl  proijortion  of  copperas  or  sulphate  ef  iron,  and 
being  rubbed  forcibly  into  the  pores  of  the  skin,  are  taken  up  by  the  absorbents, 
mid  the  deleterious  particles  carried  through  the  whole  system  in  a  very  short 
time,  producing  paralysis  vertigo,  pyrexi.a,  &c.  The  Professor  supports  his 
theory  by  some  ingenious  argument.^  which  1  have  not  time  to  mention,  and  in 
corroboration  of  it,  cites  the  example  of  the  PopC  who  was  poisidned  '  a  tei-go 
110  doubt,  concludes  the  Professor  in  his  dissertation,  it  was  from  the  copperas 
in  the  ink  of  newspapers,  6r  hand^bills.  We  understand  it  tvill  be  inserted  in 
a  scientific  journal  of  this  town,  and  that  the  literati  of  FrJthcc,  Germany  and 
England  arc  anxiously  expecting  the  appearance  af  the  paper,  but  that  it  will 
fce  delayed  till  the  Professor  has  finished  some  further  experiments  he  is  at  pre- 
sent making  upon  himself. 
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LoDGi^iG  Houses.— We  do  not  recollect  at  this  time  o'  year,  for 
«ome  time  past,  seeing  the  Lodging  Houses  so  empty  as  they  are 
at  present.  This  is  remarkable  in  most  streets  of  the  Old  lown, 
as  Lothian  Street,  College  Street,  Hijl  Square,  ^c.    Whether  the 
Students  have  gone  to  the  other  end  of  the  town  or  not,  we  can- 
,K)t  decide,  but  think  t-hat  the  ftilHng  off  is  e«tirely  owing  to  the  in- 
terference of  the  Town-Council  with  the  Senatus.    Many  a  poor 
woman  (and  we  know  several)  will  be  unable  to  pay  her  rent.  The 
generality  of  them,  'tis  true,  are  miserable  wretches,  even  when 
They  let  their  rooms,  subsisting  entirely  on  what  they  steal  from 
their  lodgers-half-star^^d,  indolent-crud  and  unfeehng  towards 
their  servants,-*ey  are  a  link  of  society  for  wbpm  we  h.ve  e 

or  no  consideration-but  ^.e  cannot,  notw.thstandmg  all  tin.,  help 

pitying  them:  U  is  a  great  pity  this        ^  ^'f^;'^''''' 
Lay  with,  as  half  of  the  immorality  complau^ed  of  as  said  to  p. o-  ^ 
eeed  from  Students,  are  entirely  owing  to  them..  If  a  P-P-  pl^^^^^^^ 
were  provided,  and  students  not  forced,  but  recommended  to  Ine 
in  it,  and  wliere  the  holders  would  be  honest  and  moral,  we  hav, 
Kttl:  do«bt„but  that  it  would, tend, not  only     ^l^e  prosperity  of 
Calleee,  but  tothe  ultimate  good  of  the  Metropolis.  The  Students 
won  d  then 'have  a  better  opportunity  of  mixing  with  one  another 
Cd  inJLies  fbrmed,  .seful  in  ^er  life.    As  -,  t^ 
such  a  disjointed  body  of  Alumpi  in  .the  whole  ^  orld.    Unamm  ty 
L  not  to  be  found  among  six,  out  of  one  hundred,  -d  supe  or 
.      Ld  of  claimin-  superior  attention,  produces  detract.oa 

z^Tl^^^^^  p---  ^     r h  ■ 

Ttudents.  which  we  hope  will  not  be  taken  unkindly;  we  have  no 
end  i»  view  but  their  good-   

GRINDING. 


Harassing.— Addison. 


'lo  listen  to  awful  facts  ot  learned 

Dyed  with  juice  of  "O^e,  ymi^^ 
SuccuB  of  Virginian  weod,--tnc  uoctor 
Gutturals  out  his  catnchrsstic  tonguc- 
ShlTe  words  h«vc  f»U'»  like  an  unseen 
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£urus  bllglit  upon  the  heart's  blight  (hiy  buci^  ' 

Oil !  th»t  sad  passing  !  'tis  as  drsadful  ns 

Rhadamanthean  examination, 

Or  Mahomet's  narrow  bridge,  a  hair's  breadth, 

O'er  which  the  true  believers  only  pass. 

Oft  with  bounding  heart,  and  head  and  fancy 

Filled  with  dreams  Elysian — of  the  beauty 

Ray'd  in  sable  garb,  "  such  as  Prince  Mcmnons*' 

Sister  might  beseem,"  and  the  waning  noise 

Of  agitating  men — the  cheeks,  the  eyes, 

And  countenance,  varying,  various 

As  the  inconstant  ever-changing  ocean 

Stream,  and  love's  gentle  bint  by  lid  deprest,' 

And  the  full  curved  crimson  lip  of  woman, 

Poutiing  forth, — have  I  reluctant  ta'en 

Th'  accustom'd  seat. — Oh  Proteus  !  thou  wert 

A  happy  dog  !  for  to  various  shapements 

Gouldst  thou  change  thine  ugly  self,  and  often' 

Cheat  the  unsuspecting  few, — had^  I  that 

Pow;er,  some  noted  Medicus  I'd  feign, 

And^o'cr  the  Senatus  Ac.  would  lord  it,. 

Fabricius  Aquapendente, 

Galen,  Haller,  or  Oribasiu* 

Learned,  or  else  old  Chiron,,  or  Apollo's 

Self,  master  of  the  pill-prescribing  race. 

To  mis*  at  full  mid-day,  the  starry  eyes,. 
.  The  rosy  cheeks,  the  taper  waist,  and  love 
Creating  hips  of  Caledonia's  fair, — 
The  bowy  lip,  the  heart-sent  leer,  the  smilc,- 
The  word,  the  laugh,  the  gentle  reprimand 
For  unremember'd  calls,  and  the  bliss 
That  loved  and  loving  inta  the  bitter 
Cup  of  life,  enchanting  woman  oft  can 
Throw  !  'twere  beyond  hermits'  patience 
To  withstand.    Now  the  Doctor's  voice  I  hear 
Breaking  on  the  ear,  driving  pleasing  thoughts- 
And  airy  visions  from  my  mind  away,- 
With  curs'd  latinity,  anatomic 
Intricacy,  and  fell  minutiae 
Of  holes  yclept  foramina,  and  blood,. 
Of  flesh  and  fat  and  bone,  and  phosphates  fiU'd. 
Then  have  I  wish'd  the  long  rough  oaken  bench — 
The  poplar  tree — the  summer  eve — the  balmy 
Wind's  s%veet  lips,  that  kiss'd  the  fair  one's, 
Muttering  in  smother'd  sigh  her  heart-swoUi 
Thoughts,  beside  me.    Then  have  I  sigh'd  that  druf 
And  pills,  and  pains,  and  pestilential 
Airs,  should  e'er  have  troubled  man's  repose. 

Why  know  the  bones,  nerves,  tendons,  ligaments,. 
Aponeuroses,  pancreas,  liver. 
Lights,  or  lungs  ?  they  make  me  not  happier. 
Better,  richer?  Why  toil  all' hours?  and  watch' 
The  long  wick  curl  like  the  Pope's  pastoral 
Crook,  in  mockery  of  sleep,  at  midnight? 
Or  turn  with  dry,  and  sweatlcss  hand  the  leave* 
Of  old  Senertus,  Munro,  Barclay,  Bell, 
Hippocrates,  Albinus,  Cooper, 
And  a  whole  host  of  unforgottcn  names? 
Grinding  I'll  cut,  and  the  heavy  quarto, 
Attractive  octavo,  or  more  attractive 
Duodecimo,  all,  all.  Shall  lie  hid,— 
Rest,  sleep,  moulder,  rot  on  my  cupboard's  shelf. 
Henceforth  Anacreon's  lyre  and  verse, 
Jolly  Uacchuf,  and  Ujcivious 


/  £■ 

"Venus,  will  I  joiii  tliy  llirong  ;  liiit  not  tilie 

Wild  promiscuous  intfi  t ouisc  oF  lawlvss 

Lust.    I'll  marry,  buy  a  i*ipe  of  wine,  and  slrtrtf 

My  cellar  with  c'lioice' Cliainpaigno,  KurgiiiKir, 

Katifia.    I'll  have  the  best  cooks  in  town, — 

The  finest  meats,  sauces,  fiicasees,  fruits, 

Pastry,  turtle  soup,  pine  apples,  mince  pies. 

Plum  cakes,  and  every  dish  that  Mistress  GlatS 

In  her  hook  of  coo'scry  hath  set  down. 

My  wife  shall  be  a  fine  hauclHomc  woman, 

Tall  as  cedar  shoots,  aiid  beautiful  as 

Beauty's  model  in  poet's  maudlin  dreams. 

With  temper  warm,  but  «?)JMWy  if^'irm, — 

Nose  nor  large  nor  small  (a-^  some  I've  seen  in 

Tills  same  town)  hut  m!ddlinp:-.^a  little  l.ook'd. 

With  Grecian  outline  ,  any  kind  of  eyes 

Will  do,  so  thev  but  speak  the  latent  sotil. 

Too  much  she  shall  not  eat ;  nor  dii&k,  port,  puneft^ 

Cyder,  ale,  porter,  or  cogniac. 

Sherry,  and  noW  and  then  what  else  befits 

Her  she  shall  have.    Myself  with  velvet  cap 

And  pen  of  swan  cnoriBOHS,  flannell'd  up 

From  toe  to  head,  will  sit  in  easy  chair 

Of  leather  made,  anU  seitbe  lays  amorous 

Or  witty,  to  maid  or  woman.    Free  as 

The  old  fox  that  lives  retir'd  on  Arthur's 

Seat,  I'll  range  the  lov'd  streets  at  two  o'clock/ 

And  court  the  smiling  fair. 

Geds  !  that's  now 

Th'  inferijiil  bell  t)t<it  'laboureth  mine  ear ! 

J  tnusl  io  Grind  !  Adieu  soft  deiusions 

Of  my  ardent  mind  !  dreams  of  wild  fancy 

And  hot  imagipafion  !  Robertson, 

Thompson,  Cullep,  Slurray,  tiPus  of  yc  alt 

In  my  sad  aching  head,  1  e  en  must  put. 

Grinding  I  horrid  art,  liy  fell  Alecto 

Made,  to  sharpen  woe  and  cut  off  pleasure. 

Grind'ng  !  I  hate  tliee!  as  an  old  face,  dun. 

Grandmother,  peas-soup,  tailor's  bill,  or  pun.' 

Grinding  I  thou  art  a  bore,  a  plagnc,  a  fi«i_|d,-— 

Worse  than  Hamlet's  ghost,  or  Katcrfelto's 

Cat,  or  G — — h — — n>'s  wit  or  any  other 

Thina  that's  bad.        *****  ^ 

°  SrUDII  EST  PEBTiESTOf- 


TO  COllRESPONDENTS. 


We  beg  to  mention  to  our  correspondent,  l/l  that  our  paper  is  published 
cry  Wednesday  morning,  and  is  ready  for  delivery  at  nine,  an^i  may  be  had  of 
most  booksellers  who  deal  in  periodicals.  We  are  i)ot  in  the  habit  of  noticing 
correspondents  when  not  inserted,  we  laid  it  down  as  a  rule— experience  having 
taught  us  the  vemtion  ihereofr-M.  however,  is  quite  mistaken  in  us,  it  would  not 
do  to  run  down  our  pwn  profession.    Lindeu  will  find  a  Iptter  at  the  pub- 
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lishers. 


J'uhMfor  th,.  EDITORS,  end  Sold  by  RICHARD  IFESTOy,  Lothian-Slrett, 
to  whom  all  Communicvlions  to  bf  addrtiMd,  post-imul- 


Colquhouii,  Prinjec,  IJiiib^gli. 


Dec.  ISr^G.  No.  VII. 

OR 

UIVIVEKSITY  COTERIE. 


Egregious  Doctors,  and  Masters  of  the  eximious  and  arcane  science  of  Physick, 
of  your  urbanity,  exasperate  not  yourselves  against  us  for  making  this  little 
volume.  Andrew  Borde,  1547. 


THE  STUDENTS. 


Now  flushed  with  drunkenness,  now  witli  whoredom  pale. 

CowPER. 


We  promised,  in  our  last,  a  few  remarks  upon  our  fellow  Students, 
and  therefore  hasten  to  fulfil  our  engagement.  ^ 

Tlie  Students  of  Edinburgh  want  that  unanimity  and  connexion 
which  are  indispensable  in  a  literary  institution.  We  have  read, 
and  heard  of  societies  among  the  collegiates  of  Aberdeen,  Glasgow, 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and 
defending  their  rights  and  privileges, — we  know  of  rebellions  which 
have  threatened  the  very  existence  of  some  colleges — where  the 
professorial,  the  civil,  and  even  the  military  authorities  have  been 
resisted  with  vigour,  and  an  honourable  capitulation  been  the  re- 
sult,— the  very  High  School  refused  to  obey  the  mandates  of  a 
tyranical  pedagogue.  Eaton,  Westminster,  and  others  in  Eng- 
land, and  elsewhere,  have  never  been  backward  in  asserting  their 
right,  the  respect  due  to  them,  and  the  attention  they  claim,  and 
are  entitled  to  ;  but  in  Edinburgh,  the  capital  of  a  country  that 
boasts  its  resistance  to  invasion — its  antiquity,  colirage,  nobleness, 
and  literary  merits — its  freedom  from  church  bondage — its  laws, 
spirit,  works,  policy,  and  city, — where  erudition  is  -feaid  to  dwell, 
and  learned  men  to  spring  up, — here  we  repeat — among  its  alumni 
—  its  pledges  of  future  men — its  population  in  perspective, — spirit 
and  literary  enterprise  is  sadly  wanting.  They  suffer  themselves 
tamely  to  be  abused  by  those  whom  they  support,  and  encourage  ; 

— who,  but  for  them,  might  have  broken  stones  upon  a  road,  or 
made  but  decent  excisemen.  Not  that  the  Students  do  not  in  re- 
ality possess  spirit — they  must,  or  literary  information,  they  bring 
this  to  Edinburgh  with  ihem  ;  but  there  is  a  vis  incriice—a  lassie 
tude  of  mind—an  unwillingnegs  of  action,  and  a  frivolity  of  thought, 
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induced  by  healiTi,  liberty,  attd"  liiortey,— tantamount,  nay,  juperior 
to  every  ennobling  passion.  An  indulgence  in  the  oihim  vitce,  with- 
out dignity  or  propriety,  are  tlie  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  Edinburgh  Students.  They  no' sooner  rise,  than' they  concert 
plans  for  killing  the  day ;  the  Agency  Office— the  peep  at  the 
Collie — the  slow  lounge  from  street  to  street — the  Tennis  Court 

 ^jelli«s,  soaps,  and  the  bet  at  whist — the  mace,  the  cue,  the  rido, 

the  newest  novel — each  in  turn  engages  the  mind.     The  day 
killed",  (which  probably  is  not  six  of  the  four-and-twenty  hours) 
they  begin  to  think  of  spending'  the  night.    This  includes  the  din- 
ner—" where  shall  we  dine  ?"  is-  as  frequently  asked  among  the 
Students,  as  the  medicants  in  the  bench  cry,  "  remember  the  poor  1" 
After  an  elaborate  argument,  with  pros,  and  cons,  a  Rainbow  din- 
ner, a  Rainbow  drink,  and  a  RainSoui  eye,  finish  the  mutilated 
four-and-twenty  hours.    'Ti&-  ten  to  one  the  watch-house,  or  some 
worse  place,  vomits  them  forth. in  the  morning,  pale-,  nervous,  and 
debilitated.    Soda  water,  ginger  beer,  and  brandy— potash,  and 
other  stimulants  and  settlers,  are  now  called,— the  luckless  servant 
is  rung  for  twenty  times  in  a  minute,  for  glasses,  spoons,  water^ 
&c.  &c.,  never  thinking,  (for  they  cannot  think)  that  the  poor 
creature  has  probably  been  up  the  whole  night  before,  and  been 
working  Uke  a  horse  from  six  in  the  morning  till  the  time  they  have 
called.'^witliout  a  morsel  of  food,  or  one  drop  of  water  under  the 
name  of  tea,  passing  her  lips.    These  preliminaries  ratified,  they 
induce  a  kind  o«  pseudo-appetite,— steaks  well   peppered,  red 
herrings,— or  devilled  whatever  happens  to  be  in  tlie  house,  is  or- 
dered ;  before  the  glasses,  they  have  just  used  are  washed,  or  the 
dregs  thrown  from  them.    Ring,  ring,  ring,— the  morsel  comes— 
they  eat— spirits  are  improved— DouU's  Ratifia,  or  "  mountain 
dew"  inspires  them,— again  the  peep,  the  cue,  the  lounge,  and  so 
qn  ad  Jinem  ! 

Wh?it  time  for  study  ?  what  for  thought  ?  none  !  No  literary 
pursuits  to,  engage  their  attention;  no  peculiar  line  of  conduct  to 
regulate  their  minds.  They  come  avowedly  to  study  some  pror 
fession,  and  until  delay  can  no  longer  be  continued,  fritter  the  time 
in  foUies  and  irregularities.  The  last  tjear—ihe  midnight  taper— 
the  pale  sickly  cast— uneasiness  of  mind— anxiety— and,  probably, 
pecuniary  difficulties,  now  in  their  turn  take  the  lead.  Then  health, 
already  deglining,  receives  the  finishing  stroke.  They  are  ashamed 
^they  study,  and  study  hard,  and  pass,— showing  what  may  b^ 
clone  by  resolution  and  perseverance.. 
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Tliey  depart,  from  Edinburgh,  nud,  for  tlie  most  part,  without 
tone  sigh,  one  longing  ling' ring  look,  but  shake  the  duit  from  (heit 
■feet,  for  they  leave  behind  them  nothing  tliat  engages  attention, 
or  commands  veneration,    Tlieir  mOney  w^as  spent  in  trifles,  and 
improprieties,  their  youtb  in  drinlt:   and  dissipation.  •  Whose 
fault  is  this  ?   It  lays  partly  with  the  parents,  more  especially  witli 
the  people  of  Edinburgh.   To  be  a  Student,  is  to  be  a  black  sheep 
— a  Cain — a  monster.    Sodety  is  barred  against  them,  visiting  in 
f&milies  a  sort  of  stifferatice — places  of  amusement  none. — The 
Theatre  is  not  a  pastime  one  can  enjoy  every  night,  and  there  is 
no  other.  The  prudent  will  exclaim — "  they  come  here  to  study  I" 
Does  coming  liere  to  study  deprive  a  man  of  the  feelings,  failings, 
and  follies  of  human  nature  ?    and  as  no  man  can  study  without 
relaxation,  we  held  that  there  ought  to  be  places  of  amusement. 
By  the  policy  of  the  University  Students  are  scattered  like  sheep 
upon  a  hill,  and  when  one  wants  a  companion,  he  is  forced  to  go 
in  search  of  him.    Hence  the  irregularities  complained  of.  But 
tliere  are  many  Students  who  are  unaquainted  with  a  single  soul, 
and  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  one  accustomed  to  society,  can 
not  suddenly  forget  all  its  pleasures,  and  plunge  into  the  gloom  of 
solitude.^    The  theatre  is  sought — soon  tires — the  billiard-room 
— and  then  the  tavern — bad  acquaintances  are  gained,  bad  exam- 
ples imitated,  and  bad  habits  induced    Is  it  then  surprising  that 
the  Students  are  so  irregular  as  they  are  ?  The  surprise  is,  the  evil 
isn't  greater.    Cannot  some  society  f  be  formed,  or  club  institut- 
ed among  the  Students  ?    Can't  any  one  of  our  readers  aid  us  in 
this  particular  ?    "  We  pause  for  a  reply."  •  # 


TO  THE  BOOKSELLERS  NEAR  THE  COLLEGE  GATES. 


Of  the  motives  which  induce  these  n\m  to  abuse  and  talk  ill  of 
our  book,  we  are  not  ;going  to  speak,  for  it  is  clear  we  have 
no  business  to  troubje  ourselves  with  md}  cattle  in  one  point  of 


view. 


But  in  another,  if  these  motives  come  forth  wi  ll  a  direct  intent 
to  assist  our  enemies  in  their  unhallowed  attempts  to  drown  our 

a^'niTf  I"?"  '°  tlcscription  will  hold  good,  with  respect  to 

an^ur  fellow  students;  but,  we  affirm,  that  it  is  tl.e  case  with  more  than  one 

*4  &!?d!"°*"       amwsenicnt,  they  ve  too  many  literary  ones  already  to  da 
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volumes,  we  say  let  them  look  to  their  shops !  We  are  not  so 
feeble  as  to  be  afraid  of  a  Bookseller,  nor  are  our  opinions  so  con- 
temptible as  not  to  reach  some  of  their  interests.  We  charge 
them,  then,  not  to  provoke  us. 

Much  is  in  our  power,  or  in  the  power  of  any  one  that  is  not 
afraid  of  speaking  out  the  truth.    "  An  excellent  article"  can 
easily  be  got  ready  at  the  expense  of  Booksellers.    They  demand 
chaslisement,  for  thev  have  battened  too  long  upon  the  product  ot 
the  literary  brain.    They  IcnOw  this.    The  stir,  therefore,  which 
has  been  called  for,  now  upwards  of  thirty  years,  may  be  made  at 
any  time.    So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  attack  may  be  n.ade 
iust  now,  and  upon  some  of  our  nearest  neighbours.  And  if  a  little 
more  caution  be  not  exhibited,  and  less  of  the  Bookselling  damna-^ 
tion  expressed  against  our  little  work,  we  will  take  in  hand  to 
bring  to  the  rank  of  wrapping-paper  some  of  our  neighbour  s  pub- 
lications  ;■  and  every  waggon  that  leaves  the  city,  shall  bear  the 
evidence  to  every  county  in  Great  Britain. 

We  never  asked  the  favour  of  assistance  from  any  of  these  Book- 
sellers We  never  intend  to  do  so.  Gain  is  not  the  object  of  our 
publication.  Candour  has  a  right  to  fair  play,  and  as  these  Book- 
sellers gain  much  by  the  University,  the  common  offices  of  a  return 
have  a  right  to  be  looked  for  at  their  hands. 

JVC  have  published  no  libels.  If  we  had,  the  men  we  have  spoken 
sharply  of,  are  too  well  known,  and  would  be  too  well  prompted  not 
to  make  an  appeal  to  the  too-well  known  partiality  of  an  Edinburgh 
Jury.  We  could  not,  therefore,  have  escaped.  We  know  this,  and 

are  not  afraid  to  know  it.  ,  •      ,  ,i 

The  gibes  uttered  against  our  publisher,  are  nothing  else  than  the 
spite  of  malevolence,  and  a  part  of  the  rules  of  their  knavish  craft 
%Vhat  ails  the  man  1  of  his  tenets  we  know  nothing,  bu  presum 
they  are  as  good  as  any  of  his  neighbours.    In  re.pect  of  hm  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  the  literature  of  Great  Britain  is  m.s.-ably  re- 
duced  when  only  one  man  in  a  city  can  be  got  to  publish  a  work 
of  ruth,  and  thai  his  bravery  for  so  doing  is  the  subject  of  scorn- 
h  s  fearlessness,  the  object  of  animadversion -and  his  vending  the 
trudJ,  as  an  opposition  in  behalf  of  a  calumniated  University,  a 

''^:^Z:^ia..^  Weston  sit  among  the  herd  of  bookseller, 
-surrounding  the  University  of  Edinburgh?  or  indeed  any  where 
S  He's  a  man,  though  humble  in  his  station  who  has  done 
^^e  to  deserve  a  higher,  than  many,  or  all  of  Ins  con  empto^^^^ 
gl^bours.   Let  a  narrative  in  comparison  be  the  proof  :-wh,le, 


^iien,  all  of  these  men  have  been  sweating,  and  snousing  out  the, 
eftects  of  their  gaudeamus — their  pots  of  ale, — their  cackling  over 
a  successful  day's  till,  the  bod}'  of  Richard  ^Veston  w^s  macerated 
by  the  rugged  storm  ;  and  abeyance  was  the  prospect.  While 
these  men  were  conniving  their  plans  to  break  the  spirit  of  some 
poor  literary  labourer,  -end  buy  his  work  more  easily  than  it  was 
written— this  man's  heart  was  beating  with  anxiety  in  belialf  of 
his  country,  and  his  arm  aiid  his  strength  employed  in  fighting 

its  battles,  and  ■. — tenpence  was  his  day's  gain. 

Grown  old  and  retired,  with  a  wife  3nd  family  to  support,  and 
doing  so  by  the  fair  means  of  application  and  industry,  may  his 
praise-worthy  conduct  not  receive  the  common  attributes  of  respect 
due  to  his  trade  ?  Is  it  because  he  is  better  entitled  to  tread  the 
poil  of  his  country  than  many  of  his  neighbours,  from  his  merits  ? 
or  is  it  because  he  has  merits,  and  is  not  acquainted  with  the  wiles 
of  the  craft,  that  he  is  tlms  despised,  and  his  endeavours. attemptecl 
to  be  crushed  pi-r-These  deserve  something  at  least  from  the  hands 
of  his  brethren.  His  being  poor  and  unfriended,  and  a  favourer  of 
the  rights  of  Students,  demand  at  least  the  protection  of  the  stu- 
dents ;  and  so  far  as  the  CiiEiLEAD  is  concerned,  we  are  resolved 
he  shall  have  it.  Let  his  neighbours,  then,  give  him  the  usual 
jappurtenances  of  respect  otherwise^  we  say  again,  let  them  look  to 
their  shops.  In. 


CO-PARTNERSHIP. 


As  our  friend  of  Apalhecari/- Autopsy  renown — the  man  of  three 

bills — translator,  grinder,  lecturer,  and  M.  D  is  so  anxious  to  bcr 

come  one  of  many— namely;  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  company,  w6 
understand  that  a  lady  of  similar  name  I'n  Hanover  Street,  has  ah 
opening.  No  less  a  place  than  body  and  house  Physician.  We 
are  led  to  believe  this  place  would  suit  the  M,  D.  to  a  hair.  His 
desire  to  be  any  thing  and  every  thing,  may  be  there  gratified. 
Plis  fees  would  be  i-egulatcd  like  Chinese  Physicians— that  is,  when 
his  fair  patients  were  indisposed,  his  salary  would  stop.  Jhis  post 
is  one  of  more  than  usual  interest,  for  the  health  of  the  city  is  in  t{. 
great  measure  involved.  What  can  be  more  ennobling — more  god-, 
like,— what  more  like  a  creator,  than  that  of  distributing  pleasure 
pure  and  unsullied— without  the  danger  of  incurring  tlie  necessity 
pf  the  Taliacotian  operation  ?  what  more  magnanimous  than  the 
protection  of  noses  and  bridges — the  saving  from  ruin  of  manjr  ^ 
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beautiful  face,  and  the  prevention  of  disease,  misery,  and  disfigure- 
ment? Gods!  if  ^ve  were  but  M.  D.  we  think  we  should  oii'er 
ourselves  as  candidate.  The  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Saniarcand, 
stored  with  houris,  fountains,  gems,  jewels,  and  music,  is  nothing— 
merely  Storiat,  whereas  this  is  real  fect-^positive>.?/i  and  blood. 

We  understand,  that  in  consequence  of  the  above  report,  that 
onx friend  is  about  to  become  body  Physician  to  the  said  lady,  he 
has  been  waited  on  by  at  least  twenty  apoihecaries  in  town,  many 
offering  pills  at  fifty  per  cent,  lower  than  Usually  dema?Kled.  Ihe 
"  Coterie"  also,  by  deputy,  waited  QU  the  learned  M.  D.  request- 
ing his  interest  for  this  paper,  vi^.  "  that  the  CHEiLEAD  be  recom. 
mended  to  be  taken  in  by  the  above  mentioned  lady,  as  a  paper  ot 
inore  than  ordinary  talent,"  but  were  repulsed  with  scorn  and  con- 
tempt.    This  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all,  and  we  could  not  for- 
give it,  though  it  came  from  a  grinder.    The  wound  of  a  razor, 
is  as  bad  as  that  of  a  knife,  though  the  one  be  twice  as  sharp, 
FourlepesenU  Monsieur  le  Docteur,  adieu  1    C'est  assez  pour 
pette.  foii^. 


THE  MURDER ; 

A  FACT. 


The  moon  shone  bright  and  clear,-no  cloud  dimn,ed  the  lus, 
tre  of  her  beams.    The  pale  stars  were  out-splendored  ;  and  the 
light  wind  seemed  to  sleep  upon  th^  lu.tre  Ot  her  mystenous  light, 
There  was  something  awful  and  impressive  m  the  mght :  1  he  even- 
in.  i^Mening  played  faintly,  and  at  longer  intervals  than  is  usua 
n^oUrVestern  isles-,^the  perfume,  of  the  orange  grove  mixed  wit 
the  swretlv  oppressive  Lisonia,  slumbered  as  It  were  in  their  young 
td's  fragrance,  and  the  stirless  air  flagged  with  tl^  weigh  rhere 
wis  a  divinity  that  breathed  o'er  all-a  spirit  wandenng  the  earth 
sabrednJss  in  every  thing,  that  n^de  it  sacrilege  to  break 
nature's  awful  worship,  manifest  in  her  silence. 
S'Laren  and  his  fViend  were  enjoying,  m  one  of  those  long 
Piazzas  which  are  scarcely  now  to  be  met  with  in  the  island,* 
£  harmony  of  this  delightful  night,    It  was  approaching  near 
t  e  1  our  of  midnight,  and  Ross  had  a  long  way  to  nde.    «'  \  m 
bad  beUer  "  said  M'Laren,  "  have  the  horse  put  in  the  stable,  and 
ty  all  night;  that  Log-wood  is  a  dreary  dark  place,  -d  scarc^^^^^^ 
lighted  even  by  thi^  moon,— you'd  better  stay.     '  No !  said 
Ross  "  I've  something  to  do  in  the  morning ;  and  besides,  I  have 
'Sn  throuSi  the  wood  a  hundred  times.    I  left  witches,  fays, 
wis!  an^  warlocks  in  Ayrshire,  and^  fbr  any  thing 
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else,  you  know  tliere's  no  fear."  "  That  may  be,"  answered  his 
friend,  "  but,  some  how  or  another,  I  don't  Ulce  your  leaving  me 
(0  night.  I  feel  heavy  and  dull,  and  a  melancholy  creeps  over  me, 
ihiU  I  never  felt  since  iny  mothers  death."  "  Pugh!  pugh!  Sandy," 
said  the  other,  "  you  were  always  whining,  even  at  school.  I 
thought  you  had  more  of  John  Knox  about  you."  "  I  don't  know 
whether  1  am  superstitious  or  not,"  answered  M'Laren,  "  but  I 
certainly  believe  in  animal  magnetism."  "  Animal  devil !"  said  the 
other,  and  v.histling,  (as  is  the  custom),  the  boy  appeared  with  his 
horse..  "  Tighten  the  girths,"  said  he,  "  and  take  up  a  hole  or  two 
in  the  stirrUps— they  A\ere  too  long  to-day."  The  boy  did  as  he 
was  ordered,  and  all  M'Larep's  attempts  to  keep  him  during  the 
niglit  were  unavailing.  He  took  fhe  stirrup  cup  and  rode  away, 
the  boy  following  on  a  mule. 

When  M'Laren  had  M^atched  the  last  traces  of  his  friend's 
outline,   fading  in  the  distant  landscape,  he  rose  to  retire  to 
bed.    He  entered  his  chamber,  but  could  not  undress  himself, — 
he  felt  oppressed,   feverish,   and  unhappy.     "  I  have  sat  too 
long  in   the  moonlight,"   said  he,  "  I've  taken  cold ;"  he  lay 
down  tp  rest,  but  in  vain.    He  rose  again,  and  paced  the  long 
piazza,  as  hp  was  wont  when  he  could'nt  sleep.    In  the  old  houses 
in  Jamaica,  there  are  port-holes  formed  in  the  walls,  through  which 
the  whiles  might  fire  on  the  blacks  in  cases  of  rebellion ;  and 
they  are  so  formed,  that  though  wide  in  the  interior,  are  not  more 
than  a  few  inches  in  breadth  on  the  exterior.    At  the  end  of  this 
piazza  were  several  of  these  holes,  and  thi'ough  them  the  moon 
glided  her  pale  beam,  and  rested  on  the  floor.    As  M'Laren  was 
traversing,  with  an  irregular  step,  he  observed,  suddenly,  one  of  the 
holes  become  darkened.    Pie  stopped  short,  and,  looking  stead- 
fastly, saw  plainly,  by  the  moon,  a  shining  glassy  eye,  while  around  it 
was  dark  and  black,  and  had  no  doubt  but  that  this  was  a  negro  look- 
ing in.    He  hesitated  what  he  should  do.    He  was  no  coward,  but 
he  shook  involuntarily.    After  slight  reflexion,  he  went  into  his 
1-oom,  and,  arming  himself  with  his  pistols,  came  into  the  piazza;  but 
the  eye  was  gone,  and  the  moonbeams  fell  on  tlie  floor  as  formerly. 
This  appeared  singular— inexplicable  ;  but  imagining  he  might  have 
been  deceived,  he  dismissed  it  from  his  thoughts,  and  continued 
his  walk.    The  house  was  situated  under  the  brow  of  a  hill,  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  wind  of  the  hurricanes  and  lightening ;  and,  like 
other  houses  in  the  country,  a  door  was  placed  opposite  to  another 
directly  east  and  west ;  both  doors  were  open,  as  they  are  seldom 
closed  at  night ;  and,  like  the  port-holes,  the  moonbeams  streamed 
through,  and  lighted  the  whole  hall.    Here,  again,  two  figures  dis- 
tmctly  intercepted  the  light,  passing  across  the  door.  M'Laren 
called  aloud,  and  hastened  to  the  door ;  but  when  he  got  there, 
there  were  no  signs  of  the  figures.    They  must  have  slunk  into  a 
coflee-plantation  a  few  yards  from  the  spot.    M'Laren  returned 
more  bewildered  than  ever,  and  calling  up  the  two  book-keepers, 
who  slept  in  an  adjoining  room,  related  what  he  had  seen.  They 
thought  nothing  of  the  circumstance,  but  examined  the  muskets  in 
the  stand,  and  finding  all  to  be  right,  persuaded  M'Laren  to  retire 
to  bed,  and  thCy  followed  soon  after. 


Fatitiued  with  l.ls  exertions,  he  tell  mto  one  of  those  slumbers 
in  which  we  neither  sleep,  nor  wake ;  that  restlessness  of  the 
mind  which  seems  as  if  chained  by  the  body's  passivcness.  lis 
what  rhetoricians  would  call  a  reverie,  that_.s,  -  when  ideas  float 
in  the  mind  without  regard  or  attention."  ^  From  this  state  he 
was  awakened  by  a  tremendous  l^urst  against  the  other  door, 
which  had  been  bolted  on  his  retiring,  and  a  few  seconds  aher 
a  heavy  weight  seemed  to  fall  upon  the  ground.    He  sprang  from 
his  bed  in  an  instant,  and  was  in  the  piazza,  long  before  any 
one  else  had  risen.    They  quickly  cro^^■ded  i-ound,  negmijs,  book- 
Jeepi!  and  children.    Ere  they'assernbled,  M'Laren  had  seized  a 
candle   and  rushing  tq  the  spot,  the  body  of  a  human  bein^  lay 
wledng  in  blood  !°  The  righl  arm  hung  by  the  skin  to  the  body 
a,tl  t  e  bare  bone  was  seen,  the  flesh  having  contracted,  and  left 
Exposed.    There  was  a  deep  long  gash  on  the  brow   and  he 
owe?  Jw  nearly  severed  from  the  upper,    The  left  hand  liad  bjit 
he  thumb  -  and  about  the  body  were  wounds  in  almost  eveiy  di- 
rection    He  bled  profusely,  and  an  old  negro,  _  who  was  standn.g 
bv   was  the  only  one  who'  had  presence  of  mind  to  attempt  any 
tHne  for  the  recovery  of  the  unfortunate,  object  thus  mangled. 
Saren  on  seeh.g  le  body,  had  turned  his  eyes  away   for  he 
codcl  not  gaze  on  any  object  so  dreadful,  particularly  m  his  state 
of  m^nd     However,  on  hearing  the  old  woman  give  directions,  he 
recoTer^d  Wmself,  ^nd  ordered^hem  to  place  the  body  on  a  sofa 
near  by!  There  ^as  a  feeble  groan  as  the  wretched  man  was  about 
to  be  raised  •  and  M'Laren  involuntarily  turned  his  eyes  upon  the 
iWina  taan^and  fell  senseless  upon  the  ground  !  It  was  Ross! 
S     nfL^inate  friend.    They  were  born  within  a  few  miles  of  one 
His  untortunate  tr^  a    ^   y       ^  fellows,-and  now  were 

1  It  was  a  dreadful  shock-and  ^  was 
i        pvf  he  recovered.    As  soon  as  he  revived,  he  dismissed  four 
Soe     and  a  X:  n,,n.  to  seek,^or  the  boy  and  Ross's  horse 
i  tn  endeavour  to  -ain  some  knowledge  of  the  murderers  He 
hll^seVS  eve";  thing  done  for  the  unhappy  Ross,  that  might  in 

ammation  of  the  borty,  lo"."^  Dav-liffht  had  now  far 

advanced,  anci  tne  uiuuu  w  AT'Laren,  became  more  ap- 

^fthp  rnrnse  and  the  haggard  looks  ot  M  i^aieu,  r 
of  the  corpse  an  ^^^j  ^^^.^^  j^ath  in  this  climate.  The 

P'Hf  s'cafcelv  e'lves  its  fra^^  ere  corruption  usurps  its 

Trl  fnd  m  tkularly  in  those  who  have  met  death  m  a  violent 
place,  P^,^^'":'  ^,itu  the  unfortunate  Ross,  and  all  prepara- 
way.  It  was  the  ^  ^  •  ^  -^^^  ^^.^  ^^,,[,,)  ^as  made  to  take 
tion  (after  the  jury  had  ^^^P-^^^^^  ^.^^^^  J^^^  ,^,,3  ,,,,  ,ant- 
him  to  his  long  ho  ne     A  n  ate  ^^^^^ 

ing,  were  sent,  returned  without 

Sng  S:ie  to  f  -  W  r  l.t  tj.  h^^^^ 

^  St  ^tl^^ui/ed^^"  1-y  weapon,  called  in  tl. 
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West  Indies  a  Ma.shenlh.  There  were  strong  suspicions  of  the 
boy's  being  engaged  in  the  murder,  and  a  hirge  reward  was  offered 
for  liis  apprehension.  Uoss  was  interred  that  evening,  with  the 
customary  solemnities, — and  the  afiair  became  known  over  the 
country.  In  consequence,  every  one  was  on  the  alert  to  appre- 
hend the  boy,  that  report  now  pronounced  the  murderer. 

2'o  he  conlinued. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TiiEOLOGV — The  theological  students  have  modestly  requested 
Dr  Ritchie,  professor  of  Theology,  to  resign  his  chair,  and  he  hav- 
ing refused  to  do  so,  the  matter  was  laid  before  the  presbytery. 
There  are  various  opinions  respecting  this  occurrence.  The  pa-' 
per*  say  the  petition  to  the  presbytery,  was  carried  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  dissenting  voices — reports  say  not- more  than  half  the 
theological  students  were  present.  We  are  son-y  we  do  not  know 
the  real  state  of  the  case.  This  request  if  complied  with,  will  be 
rather  a  tenable  precedent,  for  the  removal  of  professors  debilated 
by  age  or  other  infirmities.  There  was  some  mistake  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  committee.  The  chairman  alone  signed  the  peti- 
tion, whereas  all  the  students  present  should  have  done  so.  The 
presbytery  were  not  to  know  who  this  chairman  was ;  the  meeting 
not  having  been  legally  held  or  organized. 

^f:^  Since  tlie  above  was  in  press,  vvc  have  received  flic's  account  of  the  theo-j 
logical  Students,  and  their  rebellion.  We  regret  mud),  not  having  received  it 
sooner.  He  says  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Students  in  question,  was  an  in- 
sult to  the  University,  and  their  conduct  unlike  clergymen,  in  treating  an  old 
Professor  with  such  arrogance — that  they  have  thrown  away  their  own  inde- 
penddnce  in  thus  "  flying  od'"  from  the  senatus,  and  applying  to  the  town-coun- 
cil, but  that  in  spite  of  fate,  the  question  must  again  return  to  the  senatus  

that  their  ignorance  in  thus  applying  to  the  council,  is  unpardonable,  and  that 
such  young  men  are  "  unlikely  beings  to  support  the  interest  of  the  established 
church,"  &c.  &c.  Alic  may  be,  and  we  believe  is  correct  in  his  statement ;  sure- 
ly tlie  divinity  Student  was  the  last  man  who  ought  to  have  raised  the  pennon 
of  rebellion  !  It  is  a  difficult  subject,  and  really  the  least  said  about  it,  the  bet-, 
ter;  we  would  be  ol)liged  to  "  Alic"  for  the  names  of  the  two  who  voted  against 
the  removal  of  the  reverend  old  Professor.  We  really  did  not  think  there  was 
such  spirit  in  the  college,  we  rejoice  to  see  courage,  but  are  sorry  that  it  has 
been  exhibited  on  such  an  occasion,  and  by  divines.  Tantw-ne  animis  caleslibus 
ircE? 


Medical  Society — Wc  are  happy  to  see  Mr.  D.iB.  lleid'is  el- 
ected first  president  of  the  medical  society.  We  think  the  mem- 
bers have  shown  their  regard  for  merit,  by  conferring  that  honour 
upon  him.  His  chemical  book  is  one  of  the  best  ever  published, 
•and  his  scale  is  certainly  an  improvement  on  Wollaston's.  We 
consider  him  in  the  abstract  as  being  unconnected  with  the  senior. 
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ApoTtiErcXuY  Autopsy. — We  do  not  know  whctliei  wt  have 
been  instrumental  in  knocking  up  this  co-partnership  or  not,  but 

tliis  we  know,  'tis  certainly  given  up.    If  Mr  G  1  will  but  keep 

to  his  shop,  and  endeavour  to  serve  his  customers,  and  purchasers 
faithfully,  instead  of  aiming  at  lectures  and  "  apothecary  autopsy," 
we  not  only  hope  for  his  success,  but  we  predict  it,  as  we  arc  in- 
formed he  is  a  man  of  more  that  moderate  capacity.  But  the  most 
original  genius,  be  he  <vho  he  tt?ay,  will  never  succeed,  if  he  fly 
from  one  quarter  of  the  globe  to  the  other,  practising,  juggling, 
fighting  and  compounding.    Ne  suior  tdtra  crepidam. 

The  College  of  Pmvsicians.— Dr.  INIonro  is  re-elected  pre^ 
eident  of  the  College  of  Piiysicians ;  we  would  have  given  two  night's 
rest,  and  a  copy  of  the  Chilead,  tobave  heard  the  conversation  that 
passed  at  the  dinner.  The  mysterious  whispers,  surmises,  nods,  and 
dare  says,  of  the  lear»ed  body.  I  t  would  have  been  worth  a  Jew's 
eye.  •   _____ 

A  Popular  Lectureii  and  his  Assistant.— The  examina- 
tions of  Mr.  Langstaff  on  chemistiy  have  commenced,  and  various 
are  the  opinions  respecting  them.  We  understand  that  Mr.  L.  of- 
ered  to  examine  the  whole  class,  for  twenty  pounds  the  session, 
and  that  it  was  refused  by  the  Professor,  very  proper  y.  It  Mr, 
Langstaff  can  by  his  own  ability,  make  up  a  -class,  vreil  and  good, 
provided  it  have  no  connexion  with  4he  University.  \\  e  hold  all 
examination  (though  a  popular  proceeding)  withia  the  college,  to  be 
miacademie.  This  University  is  not  a  school,  but  a  seminary  where 
men  receive  reward  for  their  studies-.  Certainly  in  this  instance, 
it  would  seem  the  professor  considered.it  so,  for  by  allowing  Mr. 
Langstaff  to  demand  10s.  6d.  of  each  student  to  be  examined,  he 
evidently  expected  this  would  be  tantamount  to  a  ve/o.  borne  ot 
our  professors  do  examine,  and  from  good  motives  ;  but  it  is  a 
diin-  neither  called  for,  nor  in  fact  demanded  by  the  student  as  a 
rieht  We  however,  are  not  arguing  against  the  examinations  ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  consider  them  highly  beneficial,  and  recommend  all 
who  can  spare  time,  to  attend  them  ;  but  we  consider  them  as  en- 
tirely unconnected  with  the  University,  and  m  fact  should  never 
be  publicly  admitted.  Examinations  sink  the  Professor  to  a  do. 
minie,  and  the  collegian  to  a  school-boy. 

Matriculation.— The  Album  closed  on  Thursday  last,  No- 
vember  30  The  total  number  of  Students  is  1717 ;  but  as  there 
^re  Penerallv  a  few  who  matriculate  after  this  by  petition,  the  num- 
ber may  vary  from  1717,  to  1760.  At  present  there  is  a  deficiency 
nf  296,  less  than  last  session,  taking  in  summer  classes.  The  Me- 
Scal  classes  are  about  the  same  as  last  year,  viz.  800  ;  therefore 
the  difficiency  is  principally  in  the  literary  classes.  By  this  state. 
™t  we  shall  find  the  falling  off  has  not  been  so  great  as  antici. 
pattid  considering  what  has  been  done  to  drive  Students  away. 


CoLLKGK  OF  SuRGBOxs— There  is  a  panic  among  the  candi- 
tliites,  tliat  tlie  College  of  Surgeons  is  to  be  very  strict  tliis  jetir  in 
their  examinations.  This  is  a  pity,  as  many  fearing  tl^e  examina- 
tion, prefer  trying  the  London  College. 

Brookes. — This  celebrated  lecturer  on  anatomy  has  retired. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular,  and  fortunate  lecturers  in 
Great  Britain.  We  should  imagine  he  has  carried  with  him  a 
large  fortune. 

Wc  Imve  just  seen  by  the  Coiiraiit  Nuuspapor.  that  a  certain  City  Magistrate, 
without  the  least  regard  to  the  delicacy  that  should  be  observed  towards  au  aged 
man,  or  the  rights  of  a  Professor,  has  waited  in  person  on  Dr  Ritchie,  andrequested 
liim  to  resign.  We  have  not  room  to  make  any  remarks  upon  this  shameful  and 
scandalous  act— an  act  that  ought  to  entail  eternal  infamy  on  the  man,  and  on 
the  Citizens  whom  he  represents.  In  our  next  we  must  notice  this  circumstance 
more  at  length. 


Gami.— A  meeting  took  place  near  Salisbury  Craggs  on  Monday  last  between 
a  Mr.  W.  and  a  Mr.  Il.—both  Students.  Vv'e  have  not  heard  why  or  wherefore, 
but  are  happy  to  state,  that  no  murder  took  place,  the  affair  being  adjusted  on 
■  tlie  ground. 


An  Aur.D  Wife's  Peayeb.— "  The  Lord  preserve  my  soul  frae  the  fanatical 
Clergy  and  the  Devil— my  body  frae  the  Doctors— my  purse  frae  the  Lawyers, 
—and  my  daughters  frae  the  Laird  o'  Sliaw." 


THE  LITTLE  EVENING  STAR, 

When  day,  its  curtains  is  about  to  close. 
Her  work  aside,  fair  Ellen  throws  ; 
To  recline  all  alone  in  the  window's  recess. 
Arrayed  in  a  pensive  loveliness. 

For  then  a  little  star,  beyond 
The  verge  of  the  western  hill. 

Doth  shine  like  a  gem  of  Samarcand 
In  the  night  so  sweet  and  still. 
While  the  maiden  thus  doth  fondly  gaze, 
Oh  !  tell  me  what  are  her  fantasies  ? 
Far  then  fly  her  thoughts,  I  Ween,— and  bright 
.A.re  her  visions  while  viewing,  that  isle  uf  light ; 
She  thinks  that  the  sorrow — the  cares,  and  woe 
That  invade  so  oft  the  poor  bosom  below, 
Ne'er  disturb  tjip  repose  of  that  shining  isle. 
Clothed  ever  alike  in  its  rainbow  smile. 
There,  the  bee  and  the  butterfly  bathe  their  wing. 
All  the  year  round  in  the  breath  of  spring. 
And  sleep  in  the  lap  of  the  blooming  flowers. 
That  encluster  love's  rosy  and  leaf-shaded  bowers. 
There,  soft  sigliing  zephyrs  at  evening  dispense 
1  he  odours  of  Araby  over  the  sense, 
Arid  fountains  their  cool  crystal  waters  distil 
Gliding  off  in  the  murmur  of  streamlet  or  rill. 
Music  floats  through  the  air,  and  its  notes  ever  move 
ihe  hearts  ot  Us  hearers  to  friendship  and  love. 
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Till  anon,  its  ildi  Ijreatliing  inflnciice  throws 
Round  the  sweetly  lulled  spirits,  the  veil  ol  repose. 
Oh  !  happv,  sighs  Ellen,  were  now  my  lot, 
Could  1  fly  to  that  bright  and  that  beautiful  spot, 
To  roam  through  the  warm  and  the  vocal  glade, 
Where  love  dwells  'mong  roses  that  never  fade, 
And  lose  'mid  the  calm  of  yon  vesper  sphere 
The  mem'ry  of  sorrows  once  suflered  here  . 

Fond  maid,  and  would  you  thus, 

To  gain  that  fancied  bliss 

Leave  desolate  a  heart 

Which  ne'er  has  been  untrue — 

Which,  in  all  that  it  has  felt, 

Has  yet  beat  alone  for  you  ? 

Through  sunny  spots  to  rciim. 

Would  you  cease-your  vow  to  keep. 

And  for  the  joys  of  a  starry  home 

Leave  me  on  earth  to  weep  ? 

Oh  '  no  turn  then  again  those  gentle  eyes 

And  beam  around  life's  path,  a  paradise.  i,i>;den. 


TO  THE  RHEUMATISM. 

Oh  :  Rheumatistn  I  woful  guest, 
Thy  presence  robs  me  of  my  rest. 
Therefore  I  earnestly  request 

A  favour ; 

Thai;  thou  no  longer  will  molest 

No  !  never. 

This  moment,  I  feel  racking  pain, 

My  very  heart  is  rent  in  twain  ; 

Cruel  tormentor  f  why  remain 

Delighted, 

Where  you  can't  hope  to  be  again 
Invited, 

In  various  ways  advised,  I  trycd. 
Strapping  and  liniments  applied- 
Leeches,  and  blistering  beside. 

To  route  thee ; 

With  which,  no  wonder  I  had  died 

Without  thee. 

No  minister  of  pain's  like  thee. 
In  all  directions  dost  thou  flee, — 
Head,  Shoulder,  ankle,  hip  or  knee, 

You  spare  not, 

For  all  the  doctors  I  can  fee, 

You  care  not. 

IL 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
We  have  just  received  J.  Sk's  FoeUy-.he  Coterie  have  not  made  up  the.r 
"ds  uponihe  subject.-A  S.ale..  .-iU  be  inserted  in  our  next.    It  came 
for  L.eruon.-Sinbad's  remarks  are  good,  we  thank  lum  -J  »  •  "  qu  res^f 
seen  Audubon's  Birds_we  have  birds  enough  on  the  North  Br.dge- 
'r.oin.-and  ere  this  reaches  J.  V-s.  eye  we  shall  have  seen  them. 


mi 
late 

we  have  seen 
but  we 


__Selim  is  received—Other  Corrcspondents-wa.t  a  littk. 


77  ,  .  jpnTTOnS  aiulSoldbu  RICHARD  WESTON,  Lothian-Street, 
rubtiskcdfor  the^  ad,Lres.d,poU.paid. 

Colquhoun,  Printer,  Edinburgh. 


Dc-r.  i;^;i(J,  No.  VIIL 

OR 

UNIVERSITY  COTERIE. 


Egregious  Doctors,  and  Masters  of  the  eximious  and  arcane  science  of  Physick, 
of  your  urbanity,  exasperate  not  yourselves  against  us  for  making  this  little 
yo\ume.  Andrew  Bordj2,  1547. 


THE  PROFESSOR  OF  RHETORICK. 

We  understand  that  this  remarkable  individual  of  the  University . 
Senate,  is  a  native  of  the  County  of  Edinburgh.    That  when  a 
young  man,  he  was  under  the  charge  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Robert-  , 
son,  to  whom  he  was  of  great  assistance  in  the  composition  of  his 
admirable  histories,  by  acting  as  secretaiy,— undertaking  journies  to 
America  and  other  places,  in  order  to  confirm  many  of  the  facts,  by 
collecting  illustrations  of  the  history  of  that  country.    That  at  Dr. 
Browns  return  he  became  the  incumbent  of  one  of  the  churches  in 
the  presbytery  of  Dumfries,  where  we  are  informed  he  preached 
with  uncommon  success.    From  thence  he  was  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh,  to  one  of  the  city  churches,  and  was  subsequently  nominated, 
to  the  Rhetorick  Chair  in.the  University,  in  consequence  of  the  resig- 
nation of  the  last  professoh 

Doctor  Andrew  Brown  is  about  the  age  of  sixty.  He  is  of  the 
middle  stature,  stout  in  person,  rather  of  the  sanguineous  tempera- 
ment, and  his  countenance  is  expressive  of  much  thought. 
^  His  life  of  study-^His  travelling  so  much  among  the  various  na- 
tions—His being  a  man  of  great  abilities,  learning,  and  decerhraent, 
gave  him  higher  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  real 
character  of  the  world,  than  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  clergymen, 
—indeed  his  sermons  at  once  testify  this,  as  many  of  them  are  re- 
markable for  a  descriptioa  of  the  rarer  examples  of  the  human 
character,  upon  which,  none  but  a  man  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  world,  can  at  all  touch. 

In  the  pulpit,  Dr  Brown  is  a  great  fovoUrite— more  especially 
with  the  learned  portion  of  the  community.  His  sermons  are  of  a 
much  higher  order,  than  the  ranting  and  disjointed  harangues  of  the 
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enthusiast,  or  popular  preacher  of  these  days.  'But  the  sermon  is  a 
difficult  piece  of  Rhetorick  to  compose,  and  as  difficult  to  criti- 
cise, on  which  account  we  desert  this  part  of  the  subject,  with  one 
remark,  that  Dr.  Brown  delivers  his  discourses  with  uncommon 
power  of  action  and  effect. 

As  a  Professor,  his  merits  are  admitted,  universally,  to  be  great. 
He  delivers  a  course  of  lectures  upon  Rhetorick,  altogether  d.f- 
.  ferentfrom  the  Works  of  the  late  Dr.  Blalr,_w1io  is  supposed  most 
erroneously,  to  have  exhausted  this  subject.    Tlie  lectures  of  B  a,r 
are  mere  criticisms  upon  Khetorick-not  more.   They  embrace  but 
a  few  of  the  principles  of  the  science,  and  even  these  are  given  m  a 
meagre,  and  imperf^ict  way.     Dr.  Brown  lectures  upon  the  subject 
in  a  different  form,  and  illustrates  the  peculiar  principles  of  modern 
literature,  altogether  in  an  original  manner.    For  example  the  Ode 
and  the  Elegy,  are  pieces  of  writing  very  opposite  to  each  other- 
thes^  got  from  Dr  Blair  but  a  faint  examination.    In  the  lectutes 
of  the  present  Professor  they  are  treated  as  two  several  principle, 
of  literacy  composition.-^and,  a§  such,  are  expounded  and  comment- 
ed  un6rt,i-^and  so  far  as  modern  literature  gives  specimens  of  each, 
(and  not  many  good  ones  are  yet  to  be  fmind,)  these  are  taken  no- 
tice  of,  artd  enlisted  for  illustration.    But  we  mu^t  desist,  for  thi» 
interesting  subject  cannot  be  continued  in  our  small  volume. 
■  The  manner  of  Dr.  Brown  is  that  df  a  perfect  clergyman.  He 
has  the  placid  dignity.   He  is  free  from  austerity,  rather  jocular  to 
the  Student  than  others* ise.  In  public  meetings  we  never  find  him 
adopting  the  political  side,  with  that  noisy  rancour  so  obserrable 
among  the  members  of  the  sacred  function.    When  called  upon  by 
duty,  he  gives  a  sensible  opinion,  in  a  mild  way,  and  when  the  sub- 
ject requires  it,  in  pious  language,^aml  never  is  found  cavilling  for 
ascendency,  by  wrangling  in  a  reply.  This  mdst  ahis.  from  a  sense  of 
clerical  feeling,  t.ot  from  want  of  an  independant  spirit  ;  for  there- 
is  a  public  anecdote  of  Dr.  Brown,  which  fully  proves,  that  there  is 
„ot  a  member  of  the  church  who  \vM  move  courage  for  hUmbhng 
power,  when  the  duty  of  the  clergyman  demands  its  exertion.  In  a. 
word,  he  is  one  of  the  principal  diviries  of  our  church.  J-^^ 


^  w   K„v«  n  remark   regarding  the  Rhetonck  Chair— which  rs,  fhftt 
55.  We  have  a  "^.f^'''  J'f  ,ot„e^tirne  ago  in  the  Scotsman  Newspapc-r,  th»t 
noticed  an  ignorant  critic  ^''^f  ^''°""f,„  13;^  t,,^  ,,.rifor  not  know,  that  the 

•^^"^flflHck^s  ott:  on  t  the  I^ie  is  .n'tten  out  r 

science  f ,  if  he  had  shown  his  wisdom  .11  contend- 

^■^J'^rZetS  t  r.  rruded  in  the  medical  ctirriculum,  instead  of 
.ng  fo^/''«  f Xh  have  been  recently  foisted  upon  tins  unfortunate 
^mc  °f  Vouv  humble  opinion  a  class  of  much  more  real  n  - 
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VIEW  OF  TilK  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY,    AND  ALSO 
THE  AJ/l-EItATIONS  THAT  ARE  PROPOSED;  BY  A  STUDENT.  'iJ 


Gentlempn,— In  presenting  this  letter  to  you,  the  author  is 
perfectly  aware,  that  he  must  possess  no  small  degree  of  presump- 
tion ill  addressing  so  large  and  respectable  a  body  as  the  "  Students 
of  Edinburgh."  The  subject  I  have  chosen  concerns  the  honour 
of  us  all  ;  ajid,  though  I  am  altogether  incapable  of  doing  such  jus- 
tice to  it  as  I  could  wish,  yet,  relying  on  your  good  nature,  and 
^  candid  criticism,  I  now  take  the  liberty  to"  solicit  your  kind  atten- 
tion for  a  few  minutes  to  peruse  this  paper,  after  wliich  I  will  most 
willingly  resign  both  my  pen  and  subject  to  some  other  hand, 
abler  than  mine  to  treat  of  it  according  to  its  merit. 

To  set  before  you,  Gentlemen,  the  present  state  of  this  Uni- 
versity, IS  the  object  I  have  in  view,— and  to  prove,  that  unless 
some  material  alterations  take  place,  this  College,  celebrated  for 
so  many  years  by  its  i-earning  and  medical  science,  will  soon  sink 
mto  oblivion,  and  be  destined  never  again  to  shine  forth  with  the 
splendour  it  formerly  did.    The  cloud  of  destruction  has  been 
.  lianging  o'er  our  heads  some  time,  and  if  an  immediate  remedy  be 
not  applied,  it  will  most  assuredly  burst,— then,'  alas!  all  our 
exertions  will  be  in  vain,  to  raise  up  that  fabric  which  was  once  the 
"  Wonder  of  the  World." 
This  subject  has  frequently  employed  my  mind  in  private ;  1  have 
J  thought  seriously  of  it,— in  public  I  have  heard  the  professors  cen- 
sured for  their  negligence,— I  have  heard  various  alterations  pro- 
|)osed,  some  of  which  I  now  present  to  your  notice. 

I  would  first  make  some  observations  on  the  salaries  the  profes- 
sors  receive  from  the  students,  as  this  circumstance  alone  produces 
.  piost  of  the  evil  that  originates  in  the  College  ;  and  I  am  certain, 
as  long  as  tfie  present  mode  of  remunerating  tbe  lecturers  for  their 
instruction  continues,  this  Univprsity  wi'll  ever  remain  in  a  state  of 
'poverty. 

I  propose,  then,  that  each  gentleman  who  fills  a  chair  in  this 
Collegp^  should  receive  a  fixed  stipend  according  to  the  chair  he 
hlls.  One  professor  will,  of  course,  require  a  larger  salary  than 
another— so  let  it  be.  By  these  means  our  funds  will  be  con- 
siderably increased ;  in  a  few  years  we  should  possess  that  capital 
which  IS  nt)w  annijally  diminishing,  and  wliic)j  is  at  present  so  trifl- 
'the' Museum """^  take  place,— no  addition  made  to 

With  respect  tq  that  repository  of  curiosities— is  it  not  a  dis- 
grace that  each  stranger,  or  each  student,  is  obliged  to  pay  half-a- 
crown  before  he  can  be  admitted  to  inspect  those  preparations 
which  were  placed  there  for  his  instruction  and  inspection?  Would 
?  w  '  11  /Tu '"^  each  professor  received  a  certain  sal- 
fPj  Would  It  not  be  a  glory  to  this  University  to  be  able  to  say, 

our  rfn^^'f  .  ^  '^'-^as  now  it  reflects  the  greatest  dishon- 
our on  the  benatus  Academicus-and  to  their  shame  be  it  spoken, 
m  a  very  few  years  the  London  College  will  be  erected,  and 
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r/.f2;u;t  w  ^ra^^^  allow  e.nc.,  ,.ude„t  to  »ue,,d 
Ty  cte  fo,-  ,«o  guineas,  or  less.  That  '--^'^■^"2' l^Lt^Sy 
will  soon  rival  ours,  unless  we  rouse  ourselves  from  tlut  iai,arj,y 
^hich  has  so  leng  taken  possess.on  , 7,ts 

power  to  retain  '^^^^'t^^:^^^^^^''; 

rrt;!e°LlL*urorjias,owan,A..dee. 

ever  held  most  dear  to  us.    n-n  e  nave  i^c 
an  advantage  over  us.  that  eer  long  Edn^urgh  -^^f  ^^^^^^^^ 

•  suffered  them,  shabby  and  dirty  as  they  are,  to  be  eiec  ea 
Jnow  their  duty  to  have  them  ----\«%^-"^^Xfo^^^^ 

A  word  or  two  respecting  the  ^^';;;''Xo7st -1^^^^^^^^ 
,,,s.-What  b«^y^-°te'Sen    t   beTuve!    Th^  L  have 
fiUing  a  vacant  chmr  ?  /li  e  btudents  lo  ^ 
no  interested  -otives  in  the  election^  a^^^^^         ^  V;^.^^^ 

the  fit  persons  to  appoint  a  '^^^  mercenary 

the  patrons  dioose  professo.s     J^^  ^billings,  and 

boobies,  wh.,  are  only  able    o  eckon  up  pou,  cl  , 
pence,  must  they  be  f'^^  '.lecto..?    I       ab^u.  ^^^^^^^ 
fco  !  the  students  ought  to  po.se.s  ^^^M-  -^g^      ^^^^  University 
.  the  only  one  they  ever  posse..ed     ^^^f  J!^^^  to  say,  we 

•I  hope,  will  soon  be  cluimed^y/meaad^^ 

'   ~     '         «f  a  "  Stiuleiit"  with  extreme  rc- 

l-^.jj^.  We  have  inserted  the  ™\t  of  U.is  University  should  be  so  i^- 

ar^because^veare  ^''^y 'J^'^Y  'jJ'^,^^^  total  overtl.ro«-  of  the 

Sant  cyf  its  policy.  A  "  Student     ecms  to  ^^^^^^  y, 

Colle4;e  and  its  Members  f^o>^,  ^  l''/^'^ '^'J^^f,;  ^lorc  caieful  in  its  several  distinct 
fes  or^is  calculated  to  render  the      n^ers  ty  n  „  ^^.^^^^^  ^ 

divisions.  If  -laries  ^'^^^^^^.^^h.U,  Cambridge  and 
•      -sinecures,  as  for  '"^^ance  Frotts.orsh^^^^^^^  ^^^^  hberally  endo«- 

many  on  the  Continent  which     ^J"''"?;"^;         .alary  for  life,  will  tend  m  a 
Td,  giv.  no  lectures.    The  very  u  ea  o  ^  e'-^\,,.„f,,,„^    Here,  if  a  Professor 
t";:?uHr'hJu         Sc.^d:nnd  hence  the  necessity  of  strenuously  e.- 

^iifii^to  the.o.r^ 

ever  'continue  so.  ^  .^^'J^  ^  ^  i  os^e^  and\vhereforc  should  they  tod  ? 
acting.  What  they  would  tod  for  th  ^^^^^^  'T.^:'' ^-i^'^l 
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this  College  from  poverty.  We  shall,  for  the  benefit  of  our  correspondent,  extract 
tlic  following  anecdote  from  Goldsmith's  "  Present  state  ofpolite  Literature." 
"  Amongst  the  Universities  abroad,  I  have  ever  observed  their  riches  and 
their  learning  in  a  reciprocal  proportion,  their  stupidity  and  pride  increasing 
\vith  their  opufencc.  Happening  once,  in  conversation  with  Gaubius  of  Leyden, 
to  mention  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  he  began  by  complaining  that  all  the 
English  Students  which  formerly  came  to  his  University,  now  wont  entirely 
'here;  and  the  fact  surprised  him  more,  ns  Leyden  was  now  iis  well  as  ever  fur- 
nislied  with  masters,  excellent  in  their  respective  professions-.     He  concluded 
by  asking,  if  the  Piofessors  of  Edinburgh  were  rich  ?    I  replied,  that  (he  salary 
of  a  Professor  there,  seldom  amounted  to  more  than  thirly  pounds  a  vear.  Poor 
men  I  said  lie,  I  heartily  wish  they  were  better  provided  for;  until  they  become 
rich,  we  c.'tn  have  no  expectation  of  English  Students  at  Leyden."  Rco-ard. 
fng  the  Museum  we  refer  a  "  Student"  to  one  of  the  only  good  papers  that'iiave 
Hjilieared  in  tl*e  Scotsman  for  sometime,  published  in  October.    We  are  vexed 
that  any  one  writing  upon  so  interesting  a  subject  should  have  taken  so  little 
pains  to  be  acquainted  with  it.  We  a'flirm  that  the  demand,  though  eonsiderabJe 
on  the  Student,  is  just  ■.  there  are  do  funds  for  the  support  of  the  Museum,  than 
Mfhat  are  collected  at  the  door,  and  we  tliink  too  nuicli  ci  edit  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  the  Professor  of  Natural  History  for  the  constant  and  undesisted  efFoits  he 
has  long  made  to  bring  the  Museum  to  its  pi-esent  state  of  perfection.  The 
London  University  is  yet  to  be  examined, — ^time  alone  will  show  whether  this 
\Vliigjoint-stock  company  of  talent  will  succeed  or  not.    We  are  no  prophet, 
hut  we  predict  that  if  salaries  be  given,  it  must  and  will  fall  off' ;  it  may  do  at 
(irst,  but  eventually  will  deteriorate.    The  University  of  Glasgow  and  Aberdetii 
a  "  Student"  says,  are  making  rapid  strides;  we  deny  this  positively,  au  pied-de-hi- 
Lettre,  "the very  head  and  front."  Edinburgh  has  nothing  to  fear  fiom  these  two 
Colleges.    The  only  rival  in  the  medical  way  will  be  the  London ;  but  that 
has  not  yet  reared  its  manifold  head.    Edin.burgh,  independent  of  its  literary 
merits,  possesses  physical  properties  which  will  ever  be  more  attractive  to  the 
aspirant  in  Hterature,  medicine,  or  Theology,  than  any  other  College ;  and  as  to  the 
Students  having  the  election  of  Professors  in  their  power,  the  thi'no-  is  absurd. 
The  election  would  always  be,  carried  by  cabal  and  canvass.     The  Students  are 
not  fitted  to  choose  their  own  instriictorsj  an,d  they  must  rely  on  the  reco  ii- 
mendation  of  some  one,  or  on  common  rumour,  both  of  wliich  'tis  needless  to  sav 
are  liable  to  numerous  objections.    Respecting  the  patrons,  we  must  confess  wi- 
are  rather  against  entering  wpon  the  subjest,  for  of  late  they  have  done  all  the 
harm  they  possibly  could  to  the  University.    'Twas  not  many  months  since  a 
mere  broom-stick  and  close-stool  makti-.  a  mender  of  chairs  and  tables  "ol  him- 
self elected  rec/or  f  Pretty  rectpr  indeed !  he  , had  belter  been  appointed'a  plan- 
er of  seats  and  desks  of  the  several  class-rooms.    Here  we  are  losing-  our  tern 
per,  and  ourselves.    To  return  to  a  "  Student"  we  hope  we  have ''convinced 
him  of  the  truth,  and  that  henceforth  he  will  consider  the  constitution  of  the  Col- 
lege as  nearer  perfection  than  what  is  at  first  supposed.  We  shall  be  happy  to  hear 
from  our  friend  again,  but  hope  in  future,  we  shall  not  be  opposed  to  each 
"ll'er.  '^■^   •  : 


Editors. 


THE  MURDER ; 

A  PACr. 

f  Continued from  our  tasi.J 


It  nas  not,  however,  till  the  evenirtg  of  the  second  clay,  that  as 
two  negroes,  who  were  sent  out  on  the  search,  hearing  a  faint  moan- 
ing a  httle  way  among  the  Logwoods,  penetrated  to  the  spot,  and 
discovered  the  unhappy  hoy  they  were  in  quest  of,  tied  to  a  tree 
and  nearly  famished  to  death.  They  released  the  poor  fellow  and 
bearing  hiiu  to  a  neighbouring  hut,  gave  him  such  necessaries  as 
the  time  and  place  supplied.  He  was  then  taken  before  a  ma^s- 
trate  to  be  examined.  The  wretched  creature  was  scarcely  in  a 
ht  state  to  be  removed  ;  but  the  negroes  were  afraid  of  delay,  ap- 
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prehending  blame  miglit  be  attached  to  them  for  negligence.  The 
boy  wae  accordingly  examined  by  di«  magistrate,  aithouo:h  weak 
and  faint ;  the  only  account  he  tv)uld  give  of  tlie  affair  was,  that 
his  master  was  atttijcked  near  tlie  Logwoods,  in  a  dark  place,  by 
three  men  ;  that  one  came  up  to  him  (the  boy)  and  made  him 
dismount,— that  he  was  blindfo.Id.ed,— that  he  heard  the  strugghng 
of  his  master  aixl  the  men— asid  that  suddenly  the  horse  set  off, 
&11  gallop.    The  noise  then  ceased,  and  he  was  led  forward  and 
bound  to  the  tree,  where  he  was  found,  and  the  baiidage  taken  off 
his  eyes,— but  that  he  was  ordered  to  keep  them  closed,  or  they 
would  return  aud  kill  him;  and,  fiuailly,  that  he  had  scarcely  oj>ened 
his  eves  since.    The  magista-ate,  thougli  satisfied  of  his  innocence, 
was  forced  to  commit  ham  to  prison,  and  the  unfortunate  boy  ex- 
[[jared  early  the  next  morning,  the  victim  of  Justice  and  fear.  Tliere 
were,  at  this  time,  various  reports  upon  the  subject;  some  affirmed 
that  the  boy  was  the  murderer,  others  that  it  had  been  perpetrated 
by  a  party  of  Maroons  ;  but  though  they  *vex«  exanii^netl,  and  every 
thing  done  that  could  be  affected,  there  was  no  proof  cjf  either  the 
boy'g  guilt,  or  that  of  the  Maroons,  consequently  the  latter  were 
tlischarget:!,  ajid  tlie  former's  body  .deliveretl  to  his  friends. 

But  ootwithstandine  all  these  reports,  one  might  perceive,  that 
even  those  who  mentioned  them  most  frequently,  d.id  oot  speak  as 
people  that  are  satisfied.  ThePe  was  a  very  wealthy  merchant 
who  lived  near  where  tiiis  dreadful  tat  astro phe  took  place,  and 
though  none  dared  e'en  whisper  a  suspicion  of  his  participation  in 
the  act,  yet  no  one  ever  told  the  story  without  remmding  you— 

it  happened  neai-  house.    Besides,  he  and  itoss  had  .q«aiTelled 

not  long  before  the  murder  took  place ;  and  there  wa«  not  want- 
ing among  the  old  women  those  who  indentified  the  owner  «f  

l)ouse  with  the  murder.    But  as  every  thing  sublunary  passes  away 
.«o  was  the  rumour  of  tliis  accident.  M-Laj-en  sm-vived  the  death  of 
•  his  friend  not  long,— he  fell  into  a  lingering  constamption,  and  died 
^)n  his  passage  to  bis  native  country.    The  blue  ocean  bdlowea 
o'er  him  for  l>is  tomb,  and  the  tropic  bird  ^' screamed  his  funeral 

*'!t^was  tvventy  years  after  this  drcurastSnce  that  the  'nTiter  of  this 
article  l^eard  it  related,  as  he  passed  thiwugii  tl>e  wood  where  the 
murder  took  place.    A  few  s;tones  heaped  up,  and  overgiwn  with 
creeping  plants,  marked  tlte  spot ;  and  one  tall  tree,  peeping  above 
the  res^  was  sl>ewn  as  that  to  w^iidh  the  boy  had  beeti  tied, 
^rhe  wood  was  much  thinned,  and  could  scarcely  now  be  called  a 
woofL    The  impression  this  story  made  upon  me  was  deep,  and  1 
never  forgot  it.    In  about  a  wedc  I  left  Jamaica,  perfectly  re- 
covered in  my  health,  and  saile<l  foir  England.    It  was  just  after 
•the  pseace,  and  vsfte  ivere  in  co-mpany  only  with  ajiolher  vessel, 
■Our  voyage,  as  far  as  Point  Antonio,  tlie  West  end  of  C«iha,  was 
pleasant  and  agreeable,  a  fair  wind,  and  smooth  sea-,  but  we 
got'  tfl  the  point,  all  our  attempts  to  weather  it  were  meffectual. 
For  three  weeks  the  wind  Wetv  directly  in  our  teeth,  as  tJie  sailors 
say.  a"'!  k  was  not;tili  the  twHjnty-second  day  that  we  might  be 
jsaid.to^be.N.  W.  of  €uba.    I  was  net  sorry  for  U,  for  I  kept  my 
neUymd  I  knew,  Uiat  if  we  were  detained  long  at  tlwpouit. 
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we  should  be  forced,  for  the  want  of  watei",  to  put  into  th«  Havan- 
iiuh,  tlie  strongest  I'oi-tificatioii  in  those  paits,  an-d  a  place  I  had 
long  vvisl>ed  to  see.  W  e  accordingly  put  in  to  tlie  harbour  of  the 
ilavanijah,  and  reniainod  there  wfittiag,  &c.  ten  days.  I 
M  ent  shore  on  the  first  day,  and  took  up  niy  residence  opposite 
the  gate  of  the  garrison,  wlience  I  had  a  beautifiil  view  of  the 
harboiir  and  adjacent  coiuitry.  On  the  same  side  with  myself, 
and  a  few  yards  down,  was  a  bai-ber  s  sliop,  and  the  gentleman  of 
the  scissors  and  soaj)  reiHinded  me  of  Diego  in  Gil  Bias,  only  that 
xhis  was  im  adust,  scowling,  bUick-beiirded  frilov/,  I  didn't  lik«j 
him  at  all,  but  I  uas  of  necessity  forced  to  make  use  of  li™,'  Di- 
rectly oi)posite  uie  was  the  ceniinel,  and  I  observed,  that  when- 
ever the  bai'ber  went  out,  there  was  a  signal  made,  a'lod  a  man  in 
the  militai-y  unch  css  went  in  to  the  barber's.  'J  he  next  Lime  1 
-observed  tliis,  I  went  myself  to  the  barbers,  and  fijidiiig  no  one 
in  tLe  outer  room,  1  made  bold  to  cntea-  the  one  at  the  back  oi'  the 
shop-  There  1  saw  a  very  pretty  Spanish  gtfrl,  ap.par6wtJy  about 
twenty,  thoiigh  it  is  very  probable  she  was  not  seventeen,  sitting 
on  the  soldier's  knee.  Tliey  weie  so  well  engaged  as  not  to 
iiotice  me,  and  I  stepped  back  o«  tiptoe,  and  went  home.  Soou 
after  the  man  cajiie  out,  and  went  i-n  to  the  garrison.  I  ©ow  found 
out  wiliat  the  signal  was' for, — ^this  ivas  the  barber's  wife,  and  the 
soldier  no  doubt  her  gallant.  The  next  .day-  I  obsei-ved  tiie  man, 
'whom  i  had  seen  in  the  barbei-!s  the  day  previous,  on  guard,  and 
soon  as  the  bai-ber  left  hie  shop,  Ms' pretty  littie  wife  came  over' to 
the  centinel,  cain-ying  something  to  drink.  This  was  the  mor.t  un- 
fortunate accident  for  the  lovers,  for  the  barber  returned  just  that 
■moment,  and  caught  them.  He  rushed  into  his  house,  and  in  an 
instant  returned,  brandishing  in 'his  lia«d  a  Jong  pointed,  doublc- 
edgetl  knife.  Thi-owing  himself  npOn  the  soldier,  •  he  stabbed  liim 
in  several  places,  ere  l-Te  had  tinae  to  Use  his  bayone*,  ^nd  would 
'have  put  a  speedy  end  to  his  existence,  liad  mot  a  sergeant  of  the 
guard  daa'ted  from  the  garrison,  and,  with  a  Wow  of  his  sword,  lett 
ilie  right  iiand  hangi ng  at  the  wrist,  'llie  barber,  not  in  the  least 
dismayed,  snstdied  up  the  knife,  tliErt;  had  fallen  on  the  ground, 
with  his  left  hand,  and  attacked  the  bleeding  soldier  witli  irreater 
fury  than  before,  giving  him  several  wdunds.  The  soldier  stepr. 
ibaclf.  a  few  ^aces,  and,  ievelling  his  nmsket,  discharged  it  at  the 
barber.  Alas !  the  unfortamate  gid,  who  had  been  the  cause  of 
ihe  mischief,  wa«  just  in  the  act  of  irushing  between  her  lover  and 
her  husband,  wlien  ^he  received  the  ^lonteivts  of  the  musket  directly 
in  her  forehead  !  SJie  fell  upon  tlie  ground,  and  never  spoke 
more.  The  barber  looked  .round  for  one  instant,  and  again  rushed, 
on  the  soldier,  while  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  with  a  side  stroke 
of  his  sword,  eleft  the  neck  of  the  barber.  Tlte  blow  was  mortal,— 
1  saw  the  liead  fall  upon  the  shoulder,  and  heard  the  blood  hiss. 
Jt  was  a  dreadful  sight !  my 'eyes  elosed,  and  I  fell  backwards^ 
"VVhen  I  recovered,  I  ran  out  to  inquire  of  the  affair ::  The  un- 
ifortu^nate  barber  and  his  wife  were  dead,  astd  the  young  soldier 
;bleeding  his  last.  He  died  towards  tlie  morning,  and  in  the  day 
I  saw  great  crowds  of  people  entering  the  house  where  the  corpses 
were.    I  went  among  the  rest,  and  there  sat  an  old  man  at  the 
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head  oi  the  soldier's  corpse.    He  was  a  veiierabre  lookIi)'>  mr- 
sonage,— It  was  liis  only  child  ;  but  there  was  not  one  tea''r-dron 
in  his  eye.    I  could  not  bear  the  si;;ht,  and  went  towards  the 
vessel,  tor  the  lodgings  were  now  loathsome  to  lae.    About  t«o 
days  after,  we  saw  a  long  procession  of  monks  and  ecclesiastics, 
moving  m  grand  procession,  and  thinkiagitto  be  the  feast  of  son-e 
saint,  we  vyent  on  shore.    We  found,  however,  on  landing,  that  it 
was  the  celebration  of  a  monk,  abou,t  to  immerse  himself  iir  a  priory 
tor  ever.    VV  hat  were  the  reasons,  we  asked  ?    On  account  of  the 
murder  of  his  son    was  the  reply.    I  drew  near  the  pocession, 
and  found  it  was  the  old  man.  1  had  seen  the  day  ijtfore,  sitting  at 
the  head  of  the  corpse.    It  appeared  singular  to  us,  that  he,  an 
old  man,  should  thus  enter  into  holy  orders  so  late  in  life.   But  we 
returned  from  the  scene,  our  cudosity  uaisatisiied.    In  the  evcuin.r 
Ave  went  to  one  of  the  gaming-houses,  with  which  the  Mavamiab 
much  abounds,  to  see  the  place  more  than  any  tiling  else,  and  I 
found  myself  engaged  with  a  jolty  red-fkced  monk,  who-  was  an 
Irishman,  but  had  been  a  long  time:  in  Cuba.    We  were  much 
I?t.eascd  with  the  good  father's  drolleries,  uotwithstandii^Kx  he  was 
an  arrant  thief,  and  took  him  on  board  with  us  to  suppe?,  where- 
his  sacrifices  to  Bacchus  were  so  n^imerous,  that  his  tongue  soon 
Jost  Its  bridle,  and  his  wits  became  ungovernable.    In  the  course- 
uf  conversation,  the  circumstances  of  the  murder,  and  the  old  man- 
taking  the  hood  were  discussed.    The  holy  father  here  took  a  de- 
cided lead  in  the  conversation,  and,  filing  his.  glass,  said,  there- 
were  circumstances  connected  with  that  old  man  rather  sin"-ular,— 

W  ho'd  think,"  continued  he,  "  th:,t  that  old  man.  is  a  murderer 
We  all  started,  and  the-  monk,  looking  around,  crossed  himself. 
There  was  a  long  silence,  but  a  glass  went  round,  and  the  thing 
seemed  forgotten.     However,  the  monk  detenniwed  we  should 
know  something  of  the  story,  like  all.  those  who  think  they  have  a 
secret  to  communicate,  and  said,      Yes.  that  rmw.  is.  a  murderer 
1  he  death  of  his  son  is  but  a  judgment  upon  him.    "J'is  now- 
twenty  years  since,  on  a  visit  to  Jamxiica,  he  murdered  a  gentle- 
man through  a  fit  of  jealousy;  and  when  he  had  done  the  act, 
found  he  was  mistaken.    He  sailed  the  same  night  with,  his  vessel,' 
for  he  was  a  trader,  and,  on  an-iving,  confessed,  and  received  abso- 
lution.   Our  convent  has  become- some  hmidi-ed  dollai-s  richer,  by 
— if  it  weren't  for  these  murdei-s,  we  should  fare  very  ill'  in 
Cuba."    The  monk  ceased.     We  were  horror-struck  at  his  hold 
depravity,— and  the  remembranGe- of  poor  Koss'  mui-der  eame  full 
upon  my  memory. 

Good  heavens!  thought  I,  how  ihsci-utable  are  the  ways  of  provi- 
dence,—that  I  should  have  heard  of  the  raurderof  a  man,  and  then 
have  seen  the  murderer !  twenty  years  after  the  act !  The  monk 
was  sent  on  shorean  a  state  of  beastial  intoxication,  and  we  sailed 
from  Cuba  the  next  morning.  The  scenes  are  still  vivid  in  my  me- 
mory,, for  they  are  painted  in  blood! 
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RETROSPECTION. 


"  The  mind  looks  back  upon  itself," 


The  days  of  happiness  may  beam  again  !    Misery  cannot  last 

for  ever,  misfortune  cannot  be  more  than  misfortune.  Why 

should  the  long  niglit's  hours  in  unavailing  wretchedness  be  lost, 
and  the  soft  couch  of  midnight  rest  wet  witii  the  tears  of  grief? 
Away  clouds  of  inuigination  !  bodies  that  flout  wild  in  the  wide 
tields  of  thought— sorrows  for  days  that  are  gone — fly  as  the  morn- 
in'^  mists,  the  rising  sun.  Days"  of  my  childhood  !  sweet  hours  of 
un^sullied  joy  !  time',  when  youth's  warm  tinging  wakened  into  life 
the  lono- variety  ol'unknown,  "scarce  seen  world's  wilderness  of  flowers 

 of  love,  and  mirth,  and  joy,  and  midnight  revel,  and  convulsive 

lauo-h,  and  wild  delirium  of  utmost  fancied  bliss ! — where  are  ye 
flecf ?    And  ye  halcyon  days — ye  purple  moments,  redolent  with 

the  first  warm  blush  of  early  love !  and  Hinda  ?  1  left  her  ! 

There  was  a  pang  about  my  heart — an  echo  of  my  quick  hurried 
step,  that  sounded  like  the  upbraiding  voice  of  woman  !  Woman  ! 
thou  soul-enlightening  talisman  !  source  of  unexhausted  happiness ! 
pure  fountain  of  delicious  joy  !  sweet  toy  of  manhood  !  Woman  1 
what  art  thou  not  ?  what  hast  thou  not  eft'ected  ?  For  thee  the 
wide  stream  of  ocean  has  groaned  in  torrent  rage,  from  the  big 
navies'  weight,  and  his  white  wave  borne  on  the  foaming  crest  the 
swimmer's  natant  form, — for  thee  the  city's  walls  have  fidlen — fallen 
in  oblivion's  chaos,  — the  long  line  of  ancestry  mingled  in  the  undis- 
tinguished ruin, — and  the  proud  palace,  and  the  regal  dome  smoul- 
dered in  the  black  smoke's  breath  !    But  what  is  without  thee? 

 The  moment  that  1  parted !  the  unequal  heart  pulsed  in 

agony  and  pain, — the  spirit-stream  of  life's  mystic  fount  ebbed,  like 
the  assuaging  waters,  to  the  patriarch's  hallowed  foot,  and  left  the 
riven  heart,  as  the  deserted  ark,  a  wreck  of  emptiness.  No  joy, 
no  bliss,  no  wish,  or  e'en  the  slow  retiring  germ  of  life — heaven- 
created  hope  ! 

Heavens  !  in  the  dark  and  distant  vista  of  the  heart's  wide  glade, 
I  see  that  shape — those' arms — that  neck  !  E'en  now,  as  the  dark 
blue  eye  peer'd  o'er  her  moulded  shoulder, — e'en  now  imagination 
paints  her,  slowly  sinking  in  the  dim  vale  of  distance  !  Hinda! 
loved  Hinda  !  the  days  of  orient  happiness  are  fled, — -the  sunshine 
of  budding  love — the  April  of  passion !  No  May  succeeds ! 
Hinda,  my  beloved  !  where  art  thou? — Alas!  the  wild  wolf  shews 
pity, — the  rough  lion  stalks  majestic  from  the  shivering  lamb, — 
and  the  blood  gorged  vulture  of  the  Andine  cloud,  has  swooped  in 
whirls  of  mercy  from  the  slumbering  babe, — the  mother  clasps  it 
in  her  rounded  arms,  and  shrieks  the  loud  and  piercing,  shrill, 
sharp,  and  poignant  heart-cry  of  joy — so  deep,  that  the  astonished 
soul  scarce  knows  whether  it  be  joy  or  woe, — the  savage — the 
brute  in  human  shape — the  victim  bound  to  the  rough  stake,  and 
scorched,  and  scathed,  and  folded  in  the  flame's  black  wings—; 
while  the  hot  blood  hissed  a  loud  and  horror-bearing  sibilation 
damping  the  bright  glow  of  the  untamed  fire  ! — the  savage — 
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CCD  I  lif  savage,  horn  in  vviltls;,  and  breilin  inurtlc-r, — baptized  i;i 
bloud,  and  nourished  in  niid-dcatli — e'en  lie  iia.s  incrcy  !  He  l)as 
spared  his  captive, — and  the  long,  deep,  full  sweH'of  the  war- 
>\  lu)op,  i'roni  the  seared  and  face-seamed  warrior,  lias  mingled  in 
tlie  chorus  of  the  ivild  yell  to  welcome  him  to  his  liard  earned 
hoiue  I  The  spaceless  winds  of  heaven  have  held  their  blast- 
ing breath, — the  sea  has  disembogued  his  swallowed  wrecks,  and 
the  white  shore  received  the  long  concealed,  unhallowedly-gottcn 
store, — the  hot  volcano  spouted  forth  in  flames,  and  fire,  and 
sjiarks,  and  smoke,  and  lava  flood,  its  hidden  entrails,  and  the 
p-een  iields,  and  heaven,  and  earth,  and  man  have  trembled.  AH 
in  nature,  all  in  earth,  ocean,  sea,  flood,  oj-  flame — volcano,  burn- 
ing stream,  or  hidden  cave,  have  given  biick,  in  part,  what  long 
M  as  Ipst ;  but  Death  !  aJi  Death  J  sable  spectre  !  fleshlcss,  nerve- 
less, lifeless  demon  !  bhick  image  of  eternity  !  thou,  thou  alone 
hast  never  rendered  np  thy  victims  !   Potent  canceller  of  pxistence! 

harbinger   of  sin — fever's  half-brother,    and  disease's  paU-on  

Death— what  art  thou  ?   .  Wild  fornis  flicker,  like  flame 

of  dying  tappy,  through  niy  exhausted  mind, — and  ilinda  !  Hinda! 
loved  girl !  1  see  thee,  joined  ;u  revelry  with  the  toothless,  sinen;- 
less,  worm -gnawed  skeleton  of  the  unsubstantial  crew  i  Pale  maid! 
in  the  soft,  mild,  and  soriovv-soothing  eve, — when  the  yellow  moon 
her  little  horns  liiis  filled,  and  the  mid-night  flo>ver  lent  its  life^ 
the  perfume — to  the  leaflet-wooing  zephyr,  apd  the  trembling  stars 
twinkle  o'er  my  grief- worn  frames— I  sit  upon  thy  cold  dark  tomb, 
and  weep,  my  Hinda!  till  the  dim  tpars,  upon  my  swollen  lids, 
picture  thee — bright,  and  fair,  and  full,  as  once  thou  wert.  Whi- 
ther, whither  art  thou  flowp,  partner  of  my  life  ?  Never,  never 
will  these  tear-stained  eyeballs  roll  in  love,  and  hope,  and  blessed- 

pess  to  tlia.t  dear  fornj  !  ,  .  .  ,  Flow  on  thou  ebbless  flood  of 

grief!:  Heart  bretik,  and  spirit  leave  thy  frail  tenement  1  Hinda 
beckons  me  away.  I  see  her  pale,  pale  form,  borne  on  a  fleshless 
courser,  tramping  o'er  the  clouds  of  midnight,  midst  the  little  na- 
tions of  the  moonbeams.    1  see  her  Let  not  man 

to  trusting  iimocence  be  false.  Conscience,  dread  arbiter  !  the 
murder,  theft,  robbery,  violence,  or  blow,  may  pass  ;  but  to  weak, 
confiding  woman,  to  be  false— ah  no!  tis  base — conscience  ne'er 
forgives.  Nights  of  speetral  horror,  and  charnel  hideousness  fol- 
low falsehood*  Th.e  pale  lip,  the  quivering  cheel^, 

iind  dry  rolling,  beamless,  fireless  eye  of  agonj^  show  tlie  unquiet 

spirit's  havoc  Hinda,  thy  tall  image  haunts  my 

soul,  and  shades  tlie  sunshine  of  my  heart,  as  the  long  gnomon  the 
bright  sun-dial.  Rest  maid  !  in  yon  damp  tomb,  soon  shall  my 
spirit''8  mould  be  laid  with  thee.   *  • 


'  MISCELLANEOUS. 

University — Professor  Vulpcs  of  Naples,  is  at  present  attending 
the  medical  classes  here.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  peep 
at  him.  Reports  say,  he  is  much  pleased  with  the  course  of  study 
adopted  by  the  Scnatus  Acadcmicus.  He  was  present  at  the  me- 
dical dinner  on  fSaturday. 
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The  SLolsmari  and  lh<:  C'olhge  Dell — That  .stupid  Wliig  paper 
the  SootsnKin,  has  an  arlicle  in  his  last  numher  al)out  not  having 
a  clock  in  tlie  College.  Indolent  Scribe  !  why  did  lie  not  inquire 
before  he  printed  that  sumeJiU-up.  We  will  just  tell  him,  however, 
that  a  clock  is  to  be  put  U[>,  -we  understand,  as  soon  as  the  steeple 
is  erected.  If  he  can  show  where  to  place  it  in  the  meantime,  it 
will  probably  assist  him  to  Jill  z(;?apiigc  or  two  ofhis  meagre  paper. 

The  Lord  Provnst  This  individual,  so  highly  qualified  by  his 

talents  and  conciliating  conduct  towards:  the  city  in  general,  was 
so  attentive  to  tlie  griefs  of  the  Students,  as  actually,  in  his  gilded 
coach,  to  moderately  on  the  4-esignation  of  Dr.  Ritchie.  We 

wish  for  the  credit  of  Edinburgh,  we  had  a  few  more  such  spirited 
magistrates,  we  might  ride  on  the  backs  of  the  Professors — pqll  oiF 
Dr.  Duncan's  spectacles,  and  ruff'  at  our  popular  lecturer  till  all 
his  retorts,  glasses,  jugs,  and  jars  were  broken.  O  !  what  rare  fun! 
We  are  thinking  of  getting  up  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  numerous 
benefits,  the  Honourable  gentleman  "  has  withjpirit  and  decency" 
heaped  upon  us. 

Anatomical  Museum. — We  know  very  little  of  this  circum- 
stance. Those  correspondents  who  have  written  to  us  upon  the 
subject,  must  wait  until  we  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  statements 
made  to  us.  If  the  Professor  broke  the  jars,  and  let  the  liquor 
run  out,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  'twas  accidental.  As  t9 
the  guinea,  we  &ha\\  personnlli^  inquire  into  the  fact. 

Glassiotv  Magistrates. — These  worthy  people,  ivit'h  punch  and 
"  good  capon  lin'd,"  have  seized  five  bodies,  which  were  the  pro- 
perty, we  understand,  of  a  certain  demonstrator  nearly  connected 
with  the  College.  Wc  hear  that  a  professional  gentleman,  whu'.s 
anti-phrenological  writings  liave  lately  excited  general  attention, 
and  whose  forensic  powers  are  so  much  appreciated,  has  expressed 
his  opinion,  that  the  case  is  a  good  one  for  prosecution,  there  bein'r 
no  law  against  importing  bodies^  On  these  grounds  we  woulk 
gladly  subscribe  a  guinea  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
prosecution,  and  we  are  sure  every  one  of  our  fellow  students  will 
concur  with  us.  While  one  anatomist,  with  quackish  bill,  offers 
snbjects  at £5.5s.  others  are  subject  to  losing  tlieir  suhJecLsjhWX  and  all. 

Professor  Leslie — "  Professor  Leslie  stated  a  few  days  a"-o,  in 
one  ofhis  lectures,  that  logarithms  should  be  known  by  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  alphabet,  and  should  be  taught  in  every  parisli 
school.    Mirahile  dictu  !    This  is  the  kingdom  of  Utopia  with  a. 
witness." 


TO  A  YOUNG  DAMON. 

Did  Venus  now  exist,  as  Sages 
Say  dhe  did  in  former  ages. 
And  only  favoured  now,  as  then, 
Slender,  roung,  and  handsome  inen,— 
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How  would  sha  stare  a  man  to  see 
Professor  of  Philosophy, 
Nijeune,  nijali,  yet  alas  ! 
Quite  forgetting  "  flesh  iH  grass, — 
Kound  ns  pheres  that  roll  in  air, 
With  grecnsih  eyes  and  purple  hair, 
A  suppliant  at  her  sacred  shrine 
For  favour  from  an  eye  divine  ; 
Nay  !  thinking  that  himself  was  one 
For  whom  she'd  leave  her  airy  throne  ; 
And  praying  for  a  youthful  spouse, 
To  share  his  lectu7H,  and  liis  house  ; 
And  that  the  contrast  might  be  greater 
He'd  have  the  loveliest  nymph  in  nature. 
With  hright  black  eyes,  and  Raven  hair. 
His  fortune,  fees,  and  phiz  to  share.  


L  •  *  *  *  *'s  ADDRESS  TO  VENUS. 

Goddess  fair  as  dawning  light. 
Bright  as  stars  in  darkest  night, 
Lovely  as  the  beams  that  glow 
In  the  heaven's  arched-bow. 
Cheering  as  the  earliest  ray. 
When  twilight  brightens  into  day  ! 
Tho'  this  degenerate  modern  age — 
Fired  by  that  unhallowed  rage 
For  filthy  lucre;  which  to  gain 
They  spend  their  time  and  strength  in  vain. 
Have  quite  forgotten  that  thou  art 
The  Goddess  of  the  human  heart — 
The  "iver  of  that  sacred  treasure 
Whicli  forms  mankind's  snblimcst  pleasure  ; 
Tho'  all  neglect  thy  holy  ahrinc, 
(Of  altars  all  the  most  divine,) — 
Yet  lives  there  one  who  thee  to  serve. 
Thy  smiles  and  favour  to  deserve. 
Would  sacrifice  his  dearest  part. 
The  darling  treasure  of  his  heart, — 
Would  paint  his  hair  red,  green  or  blue. 
Or  any  other  rainbow  hue, 
'  Would  condescend  to  speak  in  prose. 

And,  wear  tight  shoes  that  pinch  his  toes" 
And,  like  other  men,  consent  to  be,  a    c  p 

To  gain  one  smile  ftom  love  and  thee.  A.  ^ 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wc  admire  IT.  D's  communication.  Tlie  latter  part  in  particular.  H.  D. 
we  can  perceive  Is  either  a  one  year  or  at  farthest  a  two  year  s  old  Student,  other- 
wise he  would  have  seen  various  notices  of  the  same  complaint,  in  the  previous 
ceriodicals.  We  agree  with  him  ;  sand  is  very  disagreeable.— TriZ/WHi  s  reiTiarks 
L  iudicious,  and'le-speak  much  observation  and  talent.  He  will  perceive  by 
this  paper,  we  have  attended  to  his  hint— X  Sh.  must  send  a  fair  copy  of  his 
verses  We  can't  read  the  present  one.— We  advise  Sdivi  to  send  his  to  .ome 
magazine,  they  are  not  fitted  for  this  paper.-^Zt^uu  /  ^liguh  /  you  «re  a  q 
;,oi^man,  fie  !  the  city  magistrate  would  endite,  us  for  immorality.    We  shall 

be  happy  to  hear  from  you  again.  ^  

ruMUhed for  the  EDITORS,  and  SolTh;,  RICHARD  WESTUN,  Lothian-Street, 
to  whom  all  Communicatms  to  be  addressed,  post-paid. 


) 


Ctflquhoun,  Printer,  Edinburgh. 


Dec.  1S2G.  No.  IX. 


mm  mimim^^ 

OR 


Egregious  Doctors,  and  Masters  of  the  eximions  and  arcane  science  of  Physick, 
of  your  urbanity,  exasperate  not  yourselves  against  us  for  making  this  little 
volume.  x\xDBEW  Eoude,  1347. 


A  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

Whence  camn  the  following  communication  uoe  I  noxv  not. —  We 
give  it  a  place  to  pleaie  ourjriend  William.  editors. 

Communication  to  tke  Chilead. 

Awa  Whigs  awa ! 
Avva  Whigs  awa  ! 

Y'ere,  but  a  pack  o*  Traitor  Loons,— 
Ye'll  ne'ro  doo  guJc  at  a.' 

Bhidc  of  M'D  '5  favourite  song. 

"  We  have  in  this  region,  as  with  you,  Colleges  of  Surgeons: 
But  one  of  ours  has  metamorphosed  itself  lately,  and  almost  en- 
tirely. Formerly  it  was  a  body  of  plain  Surgeons,  and  scnsil)Ie 
men,  who  kept  to  their  own  side  of  the  house,  and  supported  their 
own  portion  of  the  Medical  commonwealth  extremely  well.  (Jf 
late  years,  however,  they  have  intruded  into  all  parts  of  the  iVIedi- 
cal  Republic ; — and  that  they  may  the  better  do  so,  with  or  with- 
out pretence,  have  changed  their  College  of  Surgery,  into  a  Col- 
lege of  Medical  Hennaphroclites.  They  are  now  composed  of 
Semi-Doctors— Ssmi-Demi-Doctor'Surgeons.  Semi-demi-quaver 
Members  of  Rpyal  College  Physicians.  Semi-detni- semi-quaver 
members  of  Colleges  of  Surgeons,  of  Phifiticians,  and  Royal  Societies. 
And  lastly,  a  few  of  the  old  plain  Surgeons,  the  only  component 
part  of  the  body,  who  are  respected  in  their  own,  or  in  any  other 
College  of  Surgeons:  For  with  the  exception  of  a  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy,  and  perhaps  one  on  Midwifery,  no  other  kind  of  Semi- 
Doctor  Surgeon  is  admissible,  into  A  COLLEGE  OF  SUR- 
GEONS, at  hast  in  our  country.  .      ,  \ 

"  But  ottend,_This  kind  of  mixture-maxture,  of  a  College  of 
Surgeons,  have  found  means  to  drive  a  good  thing  out  of  it ;  even 
although  they  are  driving  the  medical  art  to  the  Devil,  as  fast 
as  it  can  be  made  to  gallop.  Wherefore,  they  at-e  naturally  anxi- 
ous to  continue  the  profitable  proceedings,  however  unprofeosion- 
al,  the»e  are  by  opinion  declared  to  be.  Therelbre,  to  hush  all  sm- 
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picions,  of  tbtjir  bein^  improfessionul',  out  Hermaphrodite  COL-^ 
LEGE  OF  SURGEONS,  appU  themselves  with  sedulity  (God' 
be  praised  !  ours  of  Edinburgh  is  not  here  spoken  of)  to  the  whead- 
ling  of  parents,  and  credulous  citizens,  and  venal  neivspapery. 
Thus  a  numerous  rejection  of  candidates,  annually  causing  some 
of^  these  young  men  to  blow  out  tlieir  brains,  others  to  lose  theif 
prospects  in.  life,  others  to  desert'  the  profession— and  so  forth, 
are  all  proofs  of  sedulity;  for  they  shew  that  these  youug.men  were 
at  least  reclconed  dunces  ;^and  that  they  had  neither  the  talent, 
nor  the  learning,  nor  the  art,  to  become  Hermaphrodite  Surgeons." 

Now  the  old  plan  of  our  College  of  Surgeons- (we  say  it  is 
the  same  in  Edinburgh)  was  barely  to-  exact  a  routine,  of  educa- 
tion; and  upon  the  candidate  presenting  himself,  for  examination, 
they  sought,  by  an  opposite  system  of  questions.  How  far  the  young 
man  had  attended  to  his  studies— that  he  would  not  poison  a  fel- 
low subject,  what  were  his  notions  of  handling  a  knife,  &f. 
These  men  knew  well  enough,  that  an  examination  was  no  test  of 
ability  ;  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  make  a  Surgeon  by  edu- 
cation, if  the  Being  had  it  not  within  him  by  nature.— That  tlicy 
were  not  warranted  im cutting  off  any  young  man's^hopes,  by  ri- 
gid exaction  of  more,  than  what  a  two  or  three  year's  education 
Gould  be  expected  to  give.. 

"  Three  years  may  be  enough  fbr  the  business.    But  the  abow 
analysis-of  the  true  result  of  this  simple  affair  requires  concealment; 
forif  known,  so  fully  as  it  ought  to  be,  among  the  common  people, 
•  (it  is,  we  say,  p-ctty  well'  known  down  here)  that  respect  non- 
enjoyed  by  Golleges  of  Surgeons,   would  fall  to  the  ground, 
carriages-  ^vould  be  dispersed;  foot   walking,  (as   now  enforc- 
ed upon-  the  superior  portion  of  the  medical    band,  the  Phy- 
.sicians)  would  have    again   to  be  renewed  ;-and   the  wliole 
Surgical  craff  would  become  as  much  alarmed  from  the  one 
end  of  the  Island  to  the  other,  as  the  craft  of  Ephesians,.  at  the 
,  Speech  of  St.- Fauh 

"  Convinced  that  tile  system,  as  now  got  up,  w^rks  well;  and  must 
be  continued,  a  report  is-  spread  abroad  fthe  Sludeuis  say,  that 
there  is  one  here  just  now,  dut  sur el, j  mere  fun)  to  frighten  tile 
the  poor  Student,  that  numerous  rejections  are  to  take  place  this 
year.  And  that  the  College  will  run  the  risk  of  having  its  Pres.- 
dent  harpooned,  and  a  few  of  its  examinators  bludgeoned,  as  was 
-threatened  the  last,  rather  than  give  up  tlieir  high  flying  system, 
-or  what  is  due  to  common  reason,  and  the:  rights  of  the  medical 
•world.    The  better  to  display  the  humbuggery  of  this  imposing 
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Biftsk,  a  new  ctlition  of  Surgical  Study  is  gat  up  and  publisihecl, 
Tv-hich  is  more  rcniaikable,  as  a  specimen  of  disgraceful  English 
composifion,  than  for  any  useful  additions  to  ,the  educat-icn  of  a 
•  Surgeon. 

To  buoy  its  effect,  and  to  enhance  the  importance  of  the  new 
eystem,  by  handselling  it  wiith  some  ext-raoi  dinary  act,  it  was  de- 
creed, at  a  late  meeting,  chat  some  one  of  I'he  old  Surgeons,  should 
be  ordained  to  t^ppcar  for  examination  de  novo  : — and  re  •admitted 
into  the  n.ew  . order  or  curriculum,  if  ascertained  to  be  fit  to  con^ 
tinue  in  the  profession.  Accordingly,  that  sharp  and  dexter- 
ous operator  Mr.  N.  was  pitched  upon,  on  the  grounds  of  his  being 
"  ignorant  of  anatomy"  or  what  is  more  ,to  .the  point  with  the  new 
'Aagled  cry  of  "  anatotnlcal  dissection." 

JTo  be  continued. 


NEW  IMPROVEMENTS, 


We  are  asked  to  declare  our  opinions,  and  .give  a  vote  upon  the 
present  subject.  We  were  not  aware  that  our  book  was  reckoned 
,df  such  vast  consequence.    We  comply. 


WE  VOTE  FOR    THE    NEW  IMPROVEMENTS,— AS    THE   NEW  ROAD 
WILL   CAUSE  MUCH   KOI&H  SO  CARTE©  AWAY  FROM  THB 

COLLEGE  : 

— And  because  the  men  on  the  fly  side  of  the  Bridge  have  ob- 
'truded  too  much  of  late  years  upon  the  good  nature,  and  par- 
ental kindness  of  us  Old  Town-men.  They  are  really  unfair  on 
yon  side  of  the  Bridge,  positively,  in  objecting  to  our  end  of  the 
Bridge  getting  ornament,  repair,  utility  ;  they  refuse  doing  as  they 
would  be  done  by. 

Whosoever  will  attend  to  the  .following  things,  will  find  reasoa 
enough  for  our  opinions. — 

Have  they  not  displaced  the  Botanic  Garden  ?  Have  they  not 
carried  it  away  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  the  New  Town  ?  And 
on  purpose  to  vex  the  Students  ! 

Have  they  not  carried  off  the  Jail  from  :the  courts  of  justice,  and 
placed  it  -in  an  unwholesome  place  ?  But  we  care  little  about 
this ! 

Have  they  'not  carried  off  the  new  High  School  ?  and  are 
they  not  planting  it  where  immorality  is  seen  every  day  ?  and 
where  catarrh  and  croup  will  plentifully  abound  ?  We  say  there 
was  a  design  in  this,  in  order  to  kill  our  sons ! 

Have  they  not  got  gardens,  fine  squares,  &c.  and,  by  hearens  ! 
all  at  our  expense  ! 

Are  we,  then,  to  have  no  return  ?  Surely  we  have  a  right. 
Wherefore,  therefore,  we  call  for  it — we  insist  upon  it — even  to  the 
length  of  taxing  the  New  Town-man's  rental  10  per  cent,  instead 
6f  1-J-,  as  is  too  modestly  asked  for.    Confound  them  ! 
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•  We  will  wiilc,  and  publish,  and  assist  our  rellow-citizerts,.all  wc 
can  upon  this  subject.  It  is  true,  that  all  the  orators  live  on  yond- 
er end  of  the  bridge.  But  we  can  raise  some  on  this  end ;  on 
■which  account  we  are  certain,  that  we  could  talk  tiie  new  Town- 
man  down,  which  we  apprehend,  is  all  that  is  required,  to  insure 
success.  The  proposal  of  our  correspondent  is  capital.  He  pro- 
poses, that  each  oi'  the  societies  in,  and  about  the  Collegp,  should 
select  twenty  or  thirty  of  their  best  orators  :  That  each  division 
should  be  headed  by  one  of  their  Presidents,  and  an  Editor  of  the 
Chilead  as  Secretary  :  And  that  they  should  appear  at  the  next 
"meeting  ;  and  compel  the  Provost  to  go  on  with  the  act  of  Par- 
ment.    In  short. 

We  vote  for  the  new  improvements,  if  it  were  for  no  other  griev- 
ance than  the  following  :  it  is  well  known  Tfint  all  thejine  Ladies 
live  in  the  old  Toxtn.  And  those  New  Town  fellows,  are  eternally 
poaching  over  upon  our  grounds.  By  Heavens!  no  sooner  do  we  fancy 
that  we  have  made  a  favourite  impression,  in  behalf  of  ourselves, 
than  next  day  we  find  some  wandering  &on  of  a  gun  from  the  New 
Town,  bowing  and  scraping,  and  doing  the  polite,  and  finishing 
all  our  hopes.  They  may  talk,  and  call  this  an  exhibition  of  little- 
ness of  mind,  but  we  feel  it  to  be  a  grievance  ;  and  vote  that 
their  rentals,  now  be  taxed  20  per  cent,  instead  of  10  as  formerly 
voted.  This  may  prevent  our  meeting  them  so  often  in  our  path, 
by  which  duels  may  be  avoided.  J.  N. 


HOW  TO  GROW  THIN. 


gee  the  strange  workings  of  dull  melanclioly  ! 
Whose  drossy  tUouglits,  ilrying  the  feeble  brain. 
Corrupts  the  sense.—— 

Old  Comedy  of  Lingua. 

When  Apollonius  Tyaneus  was  accused  of  witchcraft,  he  is  said 
to  have  referred  all  his  fore-knowledge  to  the  frequent  use  of  pur- 
gatives. And  that  great  Mammoth  in  literczture,  Johnson,  (if  we 
be  not  mistaken),  says,  that  when  an  author  complains  of  inability, 
'tis  nothing  but  from  laziness,  which  a  few  doses  of  white  helle- 
bore will  effectually  remove.  We  are  not  in  a  humour  to  dispute 
this  point,  either  with  Berwick,  who  published  a  life  of  Apollonius, 
or  with  Johnson,  since  it  was  the  custom  of  Dryden,  and  many 
others,  whose  works  combine  clearness  with  vigour,  and  beauty  with 
])urity,  to  physic  themselves  ;  but  we  must  say,  with  due  deference 
to  these  philo-purgatists,  we  think,  that  instead  of  doing  good,  it 
<loes  harm ;  first,  by  weakening  the  body, — and  next,  by  derang- 
ing the  functions,  some  of  which  have  an  undoubted  connexion 
Avith  tiie  mind.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  these  gentlemen, 
Samuel  Jessup,  who  died  at  Heckington  some  few  years  back, 
niust  have  been  one  of  the  most  clear-headed  men  in  the  w  orld  ; 
for  he  is  said  to  have  swallowed,  in  the  course  of  one  year,  51,590 
pills!  which  will  be  upwards  of  l^O  per  day.  Yet,  notwilhstaiid- 
ing  all  this,  he  lived  to  be  65  years  of  age !  What  pills  they  were 
we  know  not,  hnt  pills  they  iverc. 
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Camus,  a  French  physician,  proposed  to  nnprore  the  under- 
standing  by  mechanical  means;  but  in  what  way  we  have  not 
learned?   It  was  probably  in  the  same  way  as  recommended  by  a 
celebrated  accoudieur  in  tins  town.    Talking  of  accoucheurs,  it  re^ 
minds  us  of  a  custom  among  young  ladies,  who,  alraid  of  becommg 
too  thick,  reduce  themselves  by  frequently  takmg  dduent  salts,  as 
the  phosphate  of  magnesia,  rochelle,  and  others.    We  may  be 
thought  gross  in  thus  mentioning  the  subject,  but  m  tact,  the 
memory  of  an  interesting  girl,  who  positively  brought  on  death  by 
swallowing  Cheltenham,  urged  us  to  proceed.    She  was  a  middlmg 
sized,  florid,  healthy  girl,  whose  parents  had  scarcely  known  what 
it  was  to  have  had  a  finger's  ache  ;  and  born  and  educated  m  the 
country,  a  constitution  naturally  good,  was  thereby  considerably 
strengthened.  Early  habits,  and  a  cheerful  state  of  mmd,  had  concur- 
red  not  only  to  render  her  happy,  but  a  little  en-bon  potni.  She  was  at 
this  time  nineteen.   Her  fine  blue,  sparkling,  rich,  lightening-beam- 
ing  eye,  rolling  in  youth,  and  joy  and  redolence  from  health,— her 
dark  long  silken  lashes,— and  her  full  rosy  cheek,  coral  hp,  and  little 
wanton  dimple— though  at  the  distance  of  fifty  years— we  remember 
as  well  as  to-day's  sun.    Her  figure  was  good,  plump,  ix)und,  and 
shapely,— her  step  elastic, firm,  and  nimble  as  the  mountain  roe.  She 
was  most  indefatigable  in  the  reel,  the  jig,  or  the  dance.   Where  er 
she  went  laughter  arose  ;  where'er  she  staid,  mirth  became  a  resi- 
dent, and  happiness  joined  the  throng.    She  was  not  what  we  call 
interesting,— she  had  not  that  lure  of  gentle  meekness,  speaking 
from  the  wan  cheek,  bloodless  lip,  and  half-retiring  die-away-ness,  so 
pecuhar  in  our  fashionable  circles  ;  nor  that  low,  still,  soft,  and  h- 
quid  lisp,  modulated  by  the  little  warbhng  throat,  and  pen-like 
mould  of  mouth.    The  thin  delicate  airy-fairy-form,  that  seems  as 
if  the  gossamer  web  of  sylph,  or  woven-moonbeam  of  the  Summer  3 
eve,  worn  by  some  pure  rose's  essence,  mingling  midst  the  children 
of  the  dew,— would  wound— sAc  had  not.    She  was  the  embodied 
soul  of  health  and  contentment.    We  said  she  was  nineteen  ;  and 
at  this  period  some  devotees  of  fashion,  having  exhausted  mind  and 
body,  in  the  smoky  Streets  and  painted  rooms  of  London,  came 
into  that  part  of  the  country  where  poor  Susan  resided.  The  families 
soon  became  acquainted,  and  an  intimacy  was  formed  between  the 
younger  branches.    Susan  was  shocked,  when  she  beheld  the  thin, 
spare?  but  elegantly  moulded  figures  of  the  Misses  Saville.  She 
imagined  that  they  had  been  wasted  by  disease,  and  that  they  were 
in  the  last  stage  of  consumption ;  but  what  was  her  surprise,  when 
she  learned,  that  excepting  slight  colds,  and  now  and  then  a  head- 
ache, they  had  scarcely  ever  been  confined  to  bed. — This  was  9. 
mystery,  with  which  she  was  determined  to  become  acquainted. 
Peggy  her  own  maid,  a  flat,  blowzy,  buxom  wench,  was  questioned 
— but  Peggy  knew  no .  more  than  her  mistress.    The  matter  ws\s 
therefore  abandoned  for  the  present  by  Susan,— not  so  by  Mrs 
Peggy,  for  she  had  observed  that  Mrs  Charles,  the  waiting  woman 
of  the  Misses  Saville  was  nearly  as  thin  and  as  delicately  formed  as 

her  Mistresses  First  she  borrowed  a  pair  of  stays,  and  cut  a  pattern 

for  herself,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  Mrs  Charles's.— She  altered 
her  clothes,  took   to  reading,  and  actually  read  half  througlj 
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Milton,  bt'fore  bhe  discoT.Ted  she  was  still  the  game.    After  •ome 

debate  with  hiTself,  she  thought  of  asking  Mrs  Charles.  This 
was  a  bold  stroke,  but  at  length  she  ventured,_and  what  was  her 
astonishment,  to  hear  that  Mrs  Charles  took  a  dose  of  salts  every 
week  !  and  sometimes  two  ! !  This  was  a  dreadful  discovery.  Peg- 
gy had  seen  people  take  medicine  to  make  them  well,— but  to  take 
medicine  to  make  them  grow  less,  appeared  to  her  ridiculous.  Su- 
san soon  knew  the  result  of  Peggy's  inquiries,  and  hearing  in  a  day 
or  two  after,  a  young  Ensign,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  the  family,  ad- 
mire the  figures  of  the  Misses  Saville,  she  bribed  Peggy  to 
procure  her  a  bottle  of  Cheltenham  salts,  and  commenced  "swal- 
lowing them.  Dose  after  dose  was  taken,  and  Susan's  colour 
began  to  fade,  and  her  clothes  to  hang  upon  her ;  at  length  she 
fell  sick.  The  Savillos,  as  a  ■ftiatter  of  course,  came  to  see 
her,  and  as  they  were  really  amiable  girls,  and  had  succeeded 
m  gaming  the  confidence  of  poor  Susan,  she  told  them  the  reason 
of  her  sickness.  They  listened  to  her  patiently,  until  she  had 
ended  her  httle  story,  and  tiien  exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  my  dear  child  ! 
why  surely  you  wern'tso  simple  ?  We  take  vinegar."  "Vinegar  !"  said 
Susan,  "  why  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  I"  "  Oh  !  the  best  thing 
in  the  world  my 'dear  love  1  Lady  Charlotte  reduced  herself  with 
Tinegar  and  biscuits,  in  two  weeks,  ahtiost  to  a  skeleton  ;  and  the 
fat  Mrs.  B.  did  the  same  thing,  only  she  used  pickled  gherkins  dried 
and  pounded,  with  every  three  days  a  gentle  aperient."  "  And  what  is 
a  gentle  aperient  ?"  asked  Susan.  "  Oh  !  why  dear  !  a  little  Roch- 
elle  salts  in  gruel,  or  chicken  waiter,  or  beef  tea,  or" — "  Oh!  you 
mean  Physic!"  interrupted  Susan."  Yes  my  dear!  but  not  ex- 
actly what  you  mean  ;  besides,  to  make  one's  wrists  and  ankles  thin, 
we  roll  them  every  night  with  flannel,  and  bathe  bur  bosoms  in 
cold  water  to  render  them  more  beautiful  and  round — hold  our 
faces  over  the  steam  of  myrrh,  poured  on  a  red-hot  shovel,  and  it  caus- 
es our  cheeks  to  be  plump  and  soft — and  we  lay  ori  a  board  on  our 
backs  to  be  straight— and  besides,  washing  in  the  "  celestial  water," 
we  use  kalydors,  cosmetics,  washes,  and  the  Tyrean  dye.  Nor 
do  we  eat  any  soups,  or  meats  thai;  have  much  fat,  Ma.  says  rai- 
sins and  biscuits  are  the  best  things,  with  now  and  then  the  leg  of 
a  pigeon." — Thiis  did  the  Misses  Saville  run  on  to  the  unfortunate 
Susan,  who  greedily  listened  to  every  thing  she  heard.  In  a  few 
days  the  constitution  regained  its  wasted  strength,  and  Susan  arose. 
No  one,  however,  could  prevail  on  her  to  eat  any  thing  grots. 
She  took  to  pickles,  and  biscuits,  and  chicken  broth,  and  used  cos- 
metics. Her  fine  form  fell  off  by  degrees,  the  colour  left  her 
cheeks,  her  eyes  lost  their  lustre,  and  her  spirits  their  elastic  power. 
The  former  doses  she  now  doubled,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
she  sunk  into  the  grave,  a  mere  thing  of  skin  and  bone !  fi-ora  the 
effects  of  pickles,  vinegar,  dried  biscuits,  bfef-tea,  and  purgatives. 

In  the  name  of  mercy  !  where  are  we  ?  What  have  we  to  do 
with  myrrh-steam,  vinegars,  pickles,  kalydors,  comestics,  Chelten- 
ham Baits,  pigeons,  or  ladies  ?  Well  reader  be  patient !  listen  and 
we'll  tell  all.  Our  printer  has  been  bothering  us  for  two  days  for 
MSS.  notwithstanding  we  have  taken  a  gentle  aperient,  and  as  we 
ore  not  now  ai  we  were  in  youth,  we  feel  weak,  and  wearied,  there* 
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fore  excuse  our  tardinees,  and  remember  wc  are  not  quite  bleap 
from  the  effects  of  the  Purgative.  *  • 


A  RAINY  DAY, 


"  Pluvia  inipendet." 


Nothing  spoils  a  man's  temper  so  much  as  a  rainy  day.  It 
locks  up  all  the  good  easy  things  one  otherwise  would  say  and  do  ; 
fumbles  them  up  in  the  body,  till  the  old  gentleman  fancies  him^ 
ill  treated  ;  then  come  grumblings,  rheumatisms,  colds,  coughs, 
complaints,  repinings,  yawns,  books,  gruel,  beef-tea,  and  flannel. 
We  draw  our  chairs  to  the  fire,  poke  it^.damn  the  "  souls  and 

bodies  of  the  coals"— .swear  'tis  tlie  worst  climate  in  the  world  

not  fit  for  any  one— no,  notforhogsi'    Well,  we  look  about  for 

cause  of  complaint,--^look  again, — nothing?  ah!  bless  me  !  no! 

it  can't  be, — why  these  are  odd  slippers  !  who  ever  heard  of  such 

a  thing?  we  thought  something  was  wrong,— pull  the  bell,  

"  Where  the  devil  are  my  slippers  ?"  "  Slippers,  Sir  ;  why  you'v6 
got  'em  on."  "  Got  'em  on  !  got  the  devil  on  I  why  they're  odd 
ones!"  "  Never  saw  any  others.  Sir  ;  these  are  the  only  ones  you 
brought  with  you."    "  What,  did  I  leave  my  slippers  with  that 

old  devil  ?  impossible  !— cost  me  7s.  6d  haven't  paid  either,-^ 

left  them  !  why  I  must  have  been  mad  I  Stay,  no^v,  let  me  see,— 
move  that  rug  a  little  more  this  way,— ah  !  that'll  do,^.?,nd,  stop- 
bring  me  a  little  water  to  shave  with — not  too  warm,  I  don't 

want  to  parboil  my  chin  hke  a  pig's  back,  I  only  want  to  shave  ■ 
and  bring  me  my  thick  shoes— I'll  go  out."    Well,  the  water  ia 
brought,  we  put  our  razor  in,  let  it  stay  too  long—"  damn  the 
razor,_  'tis  as  hot  as  the  devil's  rake  !— there's  no  getting  any  thing 
in  this  house  ;  if  you  order  cold  water,  you  have  it  below  the 
freezing  point ;  if  warm,  Papin's  digester  is  ice  to  it."    Put  on 
our  boots  or  shoes,— umbrella  under  arm— old  hat,-^hum  as  we 
get  into  the  street,  and  step  into  a  puddle,.r-.that's  nothing  when 
you're  used  to  it.    Determine  to  go  to  class, — "  hang  that  fellow, 
I  wish  he'd  take  his  toe  out  of  my  coat  pocket— does  he  think  { 
bought  it  for  a  rug?"    Don't  like  the  lecture— talking  of  fevers, 
when  my  feet  are  as  damp  as  an  alderman's  night-cap.    Meet  a 
friend.   "  Ah  !  how  d'ye  do  ?    Damn'd  bad  weather."  "Rainy," 
said  he.  "  Rainy  ?  why,  cats  and  dogs  man  !  pitch  forks  !— Noah's 
flood  was  nothmg  to  it."    "  Cats,  and  dogs,  and  pitch-forks,— 
why,  I  have  nt  seen  them,— could'nt  be,  surely  ?"    "  Could'nt  be  ! 
why  any  thing  can  be.    I  see  you  wish  to  vex  me,  Sir  ;  but  I  am 
not  accustomed,  Sir,  to  be  laughed  at— no.  Sir  !"    "  Laughed  at  ? 
why,  I  didnt  laugh,  I  merely  asked  where  the  cats  and  dogs 
were  ?     "  Cats  and  devils,  Sir."    And  off  we  ran  as  fast  as  legs 
could  go.  What's  to  be  done  ?  "  Walk  down  the  bridges,"— done. 
Here,  then,  carts,  mud,  dirt,  filth,  tradesmen,  scavengers,— you 
are  pushed  on  this  side,  slip  on  that,  saluted  with  a  brush  of  the 
broom,  pretty  decently  dipt  in  the  black,  soapy,  greasy,  oily  mess  of 
tn\id,  and  dung,  and  dye,  and  ashes,— hang  the  fellow!  The 
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^ou^t  strikes  u8-^weMl  0.0  t...  DauU's !    Come  all  the  way  back- 
nrckr  soup.    "  Do  you  call  this  soup answer  me.    Is  it  fat  ior  a 
^\o'r  ■?    Ton  ray  soul,  an  example  ought  to  be  made  of  this  house  ; 
peCple  are  poisoned  here  at  two  pence  less  than  the  shi  Img. 
K  uielawrof  Mantua  were'nt  in  force!"    Begin  to  think  we 
xnult  be  sick,_call  on  Smith  in  College  Street ;  "  Have  you  anv 
compound  rhubarb  pills?"  "  Yes,  Sn-. '  "  A  dozen  if  you  please. 
Return  home.    "  There's  that  devil  of  a  cat-if  she  is  nt  sleeping 
on  my  veWet  waistcoat."    Turned  her  ofF-did'nt  strike  hei-hate 
cmelty—Open  Byron,  and  begin  to  feel  a  little  better,--lhe  mock- 
turtle  and  the  walk's  been  of  service,-put  up  the  pil  s  tor  anolh. 
,_and  a  knock  at  th«  door.-"  Come  in  !    Ah    how  d  ye  do  ^ 
;  glad  to  see  you,"_(wi^h  they  were  at  the  devil).    Four  ot 
hem-five,-Oh  God  !  oh   Godl     We  talk,  talk,  ta  k.  One 

oposesaga-eatcards,  some  demur.    We  play,  play 
iive  •  dinner— they  all  dine  with  me,  (no  joke  by  the  bye).  Afar 
■  nn'er  we  play  again;  and,  until  tlie  next  day  at  six  or  seven  in 
he  morning,  the'cards  deal  round  ;  pound  after  pound  is  lost ;  and. 
vn  rising,  find  ourselves  minus  leu.     So  much  for  a  Ram^^  Dnj. 

P.  S.    Never  slept  the  whole  night  after. 


A  LEARNED  DISSERTATION  ON  SMALL  BEER. 

Poison'd  with  wine  o'er  night,  as  I  next  day 
Scorching  and  raving  in  a  fever  lay, 
A  Grave  physician,  did  his  visit  pay. 
Doctor,  avaunt,  bring  me  a  tun  said  I, 
Of  good  Small-Beeh,  T  am  not  sick,  but  dry, 
An{i  wliilst  that  lasts,  I'm  sure  I  cannot  di» 
He  felt  my  nimble  pulse,  then  shook  his  heaft 
You're  dangi-rous  ill,  said  he,  and  must  be  bU 
Give  me  SMALL- Beer,  said  I,  or  I  am  dead. 
Then  nosing  of  his  cane,  he  paused  a  while  ; 
Small-Beeu  cry'd  he,  come,  come  it  cannot  kiU 
Nurse,  bring  a  jug  full,  let  him  drink  his  fill. 

°  Ward's  Poem  on  SvuM-Beer. 


Whoever  has  by  accident  or  design,  mingled  in  the  orgies  of 
Bacchus,  and  awakened  the  next  morning  with  parched  throat, 
feverish  feel,  and  dry,  moistless,  hot,  thick,  and  heavy  breath— and 
with  throbs  in  his  head  like  ihe  blows  of  a  sledge  hammer,  a  reel- 
in^  of  the  brain,  gnawing,  squeamish  kicksey-wicksey,  steam-boat 
sort  of  stomach— unkemped  hair,  stubbled  chin,  red  nose,  black- 
lips,  dram-begging  look,  and  lack  lustre  eye— will  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  concurring  with  our  Publican  Poet,  Ward,  in  his  praise  ot 
Small-Bkek.    There's  certainly  no  beverage  like  it.      tor  our 
own  part,  though  not  given  much  either  to  the  nose-jewillmg-port, 
or  the  head-shaking  blood  of  the  Highlander,  yet  we  have  at  time« 
felt  its  cooling  effects.    Has  any  one  of  our  readers  ever  dreamed 
of  being  in  a  desert  alone?  (after  having  dined  out.)  Where  sand, 
and  sun,  and  heat  and  thirst,  and  pain,  and  weariness,  burning 
tliroat,  swolleu  tongue,  blistered  feet,  dust,  ag""}'  threatening 
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dcatli — struggle  Tor  mastery— and  the  hot  simoom,  and  the  siroc- 
co's breath,  blasted,  burned  thv  body  till  the  heart's  stream  rolled 
in  its  channel  thick,  and  dull,  and  slow — and  the  laboring  pulse 
worked  in  throes,  like  the  heave  of  a  sinking-vessel's  pump — and 
the  nmscles  quivered,  and  the  heart  quaked  like  the  green  earth 
when  the  lava  torrent  swells  adown  the  mountain's  side — and  the 
soul  wrung  with  woe,  as  but  to  be  felt  in  dreams — and  waking  from 
this  half-living  hell,  to  clutch  in  his  hot  hand,  the  cold  deep  snowy 
wreathed  brimful  jug  of  Beer  ?  What  a  pull !  the  demon  of  drunk- 
enness,—the  fire-king-that  oziraofflamejwhiskj^jdrownsin  thestream, 
and  the  struggling  tyrant,  with  the  burning  brow,  fever,  leaves  the 
little  state  he  had  usurped.  If  then,  any  of  our  readers,  or  rather 
if  any  one  has  not  felt,  what  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  'tis 
time  he  should  ;  but  let  him  in  the  meantime  attend  to  a  learned 
article  on  Small  Beer. 

Beer  is  almost  as-  ancient  as  wine.  The  *  Egyptians  drank 
beer,  but  would  not  eat  wheat.  The  Grecians,  the  Romans,  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Iberia,  and  Gaul,  the  Tungri  and  Hetruriae, 
as  Diodorus,  Pliny,  f  Tacitus,  and  others  inform  us  drank  this 
liquor  "  time  out  of  mind."  The  Peruvians^  even  were  acquainted 
with  it ;  and  the  ancients  seemed  to  have  held  it  in  such  venera- 
tion, as  to  ascribe  its  invention  to  Osiris,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
their  monarchs.  As  a  proof  of  Osiris  being  generally  considered 
the  first  brewer,  we  need  only  look  to  the  ceremonies  performed 
at  the  Phallica,  or  festivals  celebrated  in  honour  of  him.  The 
priests,  and  those  who  mingled  in  the  ceremony,  always  appeared 
smeared  with  wine  lees.  Now  the  word  vinum  signifies  any  kind 
of  drink,  and  not  particularly  what  we  mean,  when  using  the  word 
ivine,  consequently  it  might  have  been., with  beer,  or  strong  ale. 
And  if  we  consider  for  a  few  moments,  and  examine  into  the 
DioTii/sia,  which  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  (who  is 
Osiris,  under  a  Greek  name,)  and  the  Bachanalia  in  Rome, 
we  shall  find  that  it  would  have  been  next  to  impossible,  to 
have  procured  such  quantities  of  wine  in  those  days  as  would 
have  served  half  the  people  assembled.  For  example,  about 
the  year  of  the  City,  603,  before  Christ;— during  tlie  time  that 
Spurius  Posthumius  Albinus,(J  and  Quintus  Martius  Philippus, 
were  consuls,  7,000  votaries  of  Bacchus,  assisted  in  the  ce- 
lebration of  the  mysteries ;  and  to  such  an  extent  did  public 
prostitution,  and  licentiousness  of  every  description  go,  that  the 
Bachanalia  were  banished  from  the  city,  through  the  influence  of 
these  two  consuls,  and  were  not  restored  till  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years.  If  we  take  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  shall  then  be  able 
to  account  for  the  immense  quantities  of  wine,  that  is  generally  by- 
classical  authors  said  to  have  been  drank ;  and  that  what  was  call- 
ed wine,  was  nothing  but  beer  of  a  stronger  kind  than  what  we  are 
at  present  speaking  of,  viz.  ale.    We  may  then  give  some  credit  to 

•  Goguet.       t  Tacit,  tie  morib.  German. 

\  The  Beer  of  this  people  must  have  been  different  from  ours,  for  tliey  had 
nohhcr  Barley  nor  Wheat — GogueC.      §  Lempricre. 
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tite  poets  and  writers  of  ancient  days.  Now  even  in  bur  own,  lYby 
any  accident,  ive  ourselves  were  to  become  fuddled,  (which  God 
forbid  !)  vvith  whisky,  gin,  rum,  or  any  other  poison,  and  should 
break  a  lamp,  a  Charley's  head,  or  a  church  dock,  and  should  be 
taken  bef(M-e  a  City  Magistrate, — why  the  paragraph  in  the  papers, 
would  run  thus  .: — Some  gentlemen  after  having  sacrificed  pretty 
freely  to  the  rosy  God",  Arc,  And  if  this  paragraph  were  to  descend 
to  posterky  those  who  read  it,  would  no  doubt  consider  us  as  ha- 
rving  been  cmcernad  only  with  wine,  whereas  as  Fawkes  says,  we 
Bii'dit  have  been  like  the  cobbler ; 

Who  kept  bis  stall  at  Hockley  in  theliolc, 
"  With  rt«t--brown  ale  encouraging  his  soul." 

Men  have  eter  valued  what  was  most  difficult  of  possession  ;  ne- 
<-lecting  what  they  find  easily  gotten  ;— hence  poets  ever  speak  of 
v  ine,  a  proof  that  it  is  not  very  common  to^'ehem,  or  they  would 
not  have  spared  so  much  pains  upon  it.  Who  believes  all  those 
tales  of  A  nacraon,  the  "  jolly  old  dog,"  of  his  "floods  of  wine,"  juice 
of  the  gvrape,"  "  rosy  Bacchus,"  and  all  that  ? — The  fact  is,  that  he 
drank  but  aLe.  Horace  also,  has  left  'us  long  ijarjis  about  "  fipstivQ 
cups,"  "  vinique  fontem,"  &c.  and  no  doubt  his  watery  eyes  were 
caused  by  di-inking -S7«ai^  Beer  early  in  the  morning,  to  cool  his 

stomach.  ,       ,       ,  ^  r.i 

Few  of  our  poets  celebrate  ale,  or  beer,  but  scarcely  one  ot  tiiem, 
"but  has  given  us  something  of  wine,— and  one  would  think  poefs 
lived  in  the  land  "  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  and  fountains  of 
winje,  and  wilds  of  grapes,  whereas,  perhaps  they  had'nt  even  Small 
Beer  to  drink.  Tliese  writers  are  like  Thevenot,  who  described 
countries  he  had  never  seen.  ■,  ,  v  i  r  i 

Tliere  is  nothing  so  cooling,  zephyratic,  and  debghttul,  as  tliQ 
white  billowing  foam  of  a  well-corked  bottle  of  small-beer.  It  makes 
one  feel  comfortable, — throws  out  a  fine  moisture  on  the  skin,  like 
the  dew  of  axose-bud,— exalts  the  mind,  and  renders  the  spirits  ac- 
tive, li"-Ht,  and  gay^  Not  heavy  like  porter,  fiery  like  brandy,  heat- 
ing 'like  sherry,  costive  like  port,  indigestible  like  pum,  uor  mischief 
working  like  whisky,— on  the  contrary,  it  is  hght  as  air,— cooling 
&5  the  zephyr,— pleasant  as  the  new-mown  hay, — aperient  as  the 
breath  of  April, — digestible  as  the  manna  of-heaven, — and  calm  and 
collected  as  a  bishop  on  a  bench.  Some  authors  have  dared  to  call 
it  rot-gut, — but  the  truth  is,  they  had  already  rotted  their  Giitf 
with  bad  spirits  and  heating  liquors.  , 

The  author  of  Waverlcy  makes  high  mention  of  Burton  Ale  (which 
is  but  concentrated  Small  Beer,)  in  the  Romance  of  Ivanhoe,  and 
every  one  knows  the  taste  of  the  Edinburgh,— otherwise,  we  would 
attempt  something  more,  but  will  stop  here,  and  finish  as  we  be- 
gan, with  a  quotation  from  old  Ward  : 

Spend-thrifts  and  rakes  may  to  the  tavern  steer, 

And  drown  two  annual  incomes  in  one  year  ; 

But  they,  who  would  be  ric/j  must  drink  iSnwrt  J?«r.  "  * 
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TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  CHEILEAtXy 


Hejipected  Gentleman, — I  am  tired  of  doing  ntthing,  and  therefore  liaw 
iegun  by  doing  every  thing,  in  furtherance  of  which  intention,  I  request  the  in- 
sertion of  the  following,  in  your  paper.  It  is  a  great  undertaking,  but  you  wil£ 
sec  by  the  signature  tliat  I  have  a  colleague.  A.  &  S.  C. 

ALMOST  EVERY  THING  DONK  HERE. 
All  intellectual  and  mental  work  done  here  in  the  nawest  style,,  on  the  shortest 
notice,  and  the  most  moderate  terms; — Epigrams — Anagrams— Gonunthums — 

Enigmas  Epitaphs— Epithalamiums — Songs— Lyrical  Poems— Odes  in  hon- 

«ur  of  any  event  Moral  or  immocal  essays  of  any  kind — Sermons  on  any  sub- 
ject, or  for  arey  sect — Pamphlets  for  or  against  any  party — Criticisms  on  any 

1,00kg  Electioneering  fcallads  for  either  or  both  candidates — Love  letters — 

Challenges  Satires  on  any  vice,  or  praises  of  any  virtue — together  with  treatises- 

on  any  subject  Poetical — Moral — or  physical — or  in.  short  any  thing — exceptis. 

excipiendis,  vfz.  Geometry — Algebra — or-ffusions — ail  arra  each  executed  in  the 
;  neatest  mannner  and_the  newest  style,  by  A.  &  S.  Cunctabamus. 

Apply  if  by  letter,  post  paid,  to  Richard  "Weston,  Vender  of  the  Cheilead, 
and  other  publications,  Lothian  Street, 

N.  B.  If  not  satisfactory  to  tlie  applicant  the  performances  may  be  returniid 
without  payment. 

MISCELLANEOUS'. 


ff,  D. — In  reply  to  H.  D's  letter,  we  have  Irttle  or  weChikg  to  say, — scarceTy 
one  K^irmalion  he  has  made  is  correct.  So  far  from  Stiuleuts  being  hindered' 
from  reading,  or  making  extracts  from  books  in  the  library,  that  we  know- 
many  who  remain  there  from  the  time  of  its  being  opened,  to  that  of  its  being: 
closed.  H.  D.  seems  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
Does  he  know  that  'tis  the  only  library  in  any  collegiate  institution  in  Great- 
Britain  to  which  Students  have  the  privilege  of  repairing?  In  other  college* 
the  right  of  attending  the  library  does  not  become  valid  until  th«  Student  is. 
about  to  leave  the  University.  Respecting  the  deposit — H.  D's  good  sense 
■will  suggest  to  him,  that  it  could  not  have  been  dispensed,  with.  There  are 
rogues  at  College  as  well  as  any  where  else. 


The  Anatomical  Museum. — We  have  made  inquiry  relative  to  this  subject, 
and  inform  our  correspondent— he  is  entirely  mistaken.  Tlie  bottles,  as  stated, 
were  broken  by  accident. 

Flinian  Society. — Our  revered  and  respected  Professor,  Doctor  Duncan,  Senior, 
did  this  society  the  honour  of  visiting  it  last  Evening.  On  his  entrance  ther 
Members  stood  up, — and,  in  respect  to  the  Professor,  an  animated  debate  was 
stopt,  and  the  public  business  entered  upon.  This  is  the  first  time,  says  our 
correspondent,  we  remember  to  have  seen  one  of  the  Professors  in  the  Pliuian 
Society.    We  believe  he  is  correct 


THE  TRAVELLER. 


Fao,  far  from  his  home  the  Traveller  stood, 
'Midst  the  wild  and  the  rugged  solitude: 
Fair  science  had  marked  him  her  favorite  son. 
And  much  for  her  cause  he  had  ventured — and  wony 
By  her  impulses  urged  from  his  smiling  hearth, 
To  roam  o'er  unyiijitccl  spgts  of  the  eorth, 
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Whoro  scarcely  a  trace  of  liis  kind  was  bIiuwu— 

Where  man  feels,  as  if,  in  the  world  alone. 

iHs  thought  oft  fled  to  his  green  sea  isk>, 

\Vhen  e'en  the  dull  desert  would  seem  to  fniiie, 

I'or  the  Temple  of  Fame  shone  Steady  afar, 

Like  the  chrystal  light  of  the  vesper  star. 

Where  enterprise  might  her  rich  garden  claim, 

A  chaplet  ensuring  a  deathless  narpe. 

Then  tlie  image  of  some  he  had  left  bohind, 

Would  emotions  awake  <i1'  a  softer  kind  , 

Of  her — his  wife— whose  tear-dew'd  eye 

And  throbbing  breast — half  subdued  sigli, 

Told  truer  far  than  words  might  tell, 

Tlie  fears  which  irt  a  fond  bosom  swell,  ' 

At  the  echo  of  that  sad  word — rfarewell. 

Then  fancy  would  call  from  her  "  pictured  urn," 

Fond  hope  awaiting  his  longed  return, 

Wlion  the  pain  and  toil  that  around  hire  press 

Would  end  in  a  sweet  home's  happiness. 

But  wherefore  or  whence  cjines  the  Indian,  in  haste 

Directing  his  course  o'er  the  trackless  waste? 

His  tidings,  lone  traveller,  are  destined  for  thee 

And  alas !  bring  the  cup  of — misery. 

Oh  I  that  e'er  the  prospects  we  loved  to  cherish 

Should  like  the  dreams  of  our  slumbers  perish  ! 

To  think  that  the  form  last  seen  so  briglit, 

Damp  clods  should  covor  from  life  and  light. 

That  the  heart  whose  pulses  beat  warm  for  us 

In  a  low  bed  of  dust  lies  passionless, 

3  s  anguish — poor  wanderer  such  was  the  woe. 

Thy  now  widowed  spirit  was  doomed  to  know. 

For  Death's  icy  finger  had  touched  the  vine. 

Round  which  the  visions  of  bliss  did  twine.  LlNDEN. 


TO  AN  ISLE  IN  THE  SEA. 


Give  me  the  land  where  the  sugar-cane  grows, 

Gemm'd  by  the  light  of  the  magical  fly, 
And  the  perfumes  of  the  morn-tinging  rose, 

Rival  the  tales  of  the  Mussulman  sky. 

Where  the  bright  deep'ning  splendour  of  moonlight, 
Oft  cancels  the  blaze  of  sunshine  and  day, 

And  lovely  eyes  as  the  twin-star  as  bright. 

Twinkle  heavenly  love,  in  each  passionate  ray. 

Cold  as  these  winds  are  the  men,  T  meet  here, 
Diuk,  dull,  and  dead  are  their  pleasures  to  ours, 

I  seek  in  vain  for  the  warm  hearted  cheer, 
Alas !  that  I  left  in  the  country  of  flow'rs. 

Fly  then  ye  years  as  a  thunderbolt  fast. 

When  fiercely  it  burns  o'er  the  light  streaming  flame, 
And  stay  not  till  the  period  be  past. 

That  brings  me,  ye  days  !  my  country  again.  Indus. 


To  Correspondents. — L.  M-  G. — H.  D. — Zanchez. — G.  W.p— AlbjUross,  &c.  receiyed. 


Published  for  the  JUBITORS,  and  Sold  by  JilCHAIiD  WESTON,  Lothian- 
Street,  to  whom  all  Comviunications  to  be  addreised,  poil-poid. 


Colquhoun,  Printer,  F.diidjurgh. 


Dec  1B2G.  No.  X. 

OR 

UNIVERSITY  COTERIE. 


Egregious  Doctors,  and  Masters  of  the  erimious  and  arcane  science  of  Physick, 
of  your  urbanity,  exasperate  not  yourselves  against  us  for  making  this  little 
volume.  Andrew  Boede,  1547. 


'THE  COTERIE. 


'  The  Nauplians  in  Argos  learned  tlie  art  of  pruning  their  vinos,  by  observing 
that  when  an  Ass  had  browsed  upon  one  of  thera,  it  thrived  the  better,  and 
bore  fairer  fruits. — Tale  of  a  Tub. 


Our  paper  I's  to  be  given  up,  Who  says  so  ?  Not  the  Editors  

The  Coterie  ?  Not  tJiey,  for  hand  and  heart,  word  and  bond  they 
must  support  it, — And  how  then  is  it  to  be  discontinued?  If  the 
learned  gentleman,  who  is  so  remarkable  for  urbanity^  and  civic 
kindness,  circulated  the  report,  we  treat  it  as  it  deserves,  if  other- 
wise, we  beg  to  inform  our  readers,  and  the  world  at  large,  that  the 
■CHEILEAD  shall  be  continued  until  we  think  proper  to  remit 
our  labours.  Tlie  Coterie  has  now  for  more  than  two  months, 
fought  through  toil  and  opposition,— probably  not  without  claims 
to  attention.  We  are  not  one,  two,  three  individuals ;  we  are  one, 
two,  three  hundred  !  One  writes  but  all  correct,  revise,  subjoin,  sub- 
tract, remit.  Our  course  is  net  yet  finished,— our  mid-day  has  not 
yet  beamed,— How  then  can  our  sun  set  ?  We  are  obliged  to  those 
Booksellers,  who  often  having  promised  to  assist  us,  have  most 
genteelly  retired.  We  are  afraid  we  are  taken  in  on  all  sides. 

The  Coterie  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  literary  quackerj-'—do 
not  pretend  to  infallibility—scarcely  to  correctness.  The  few  harum- 
tcarum  scattered  effusions  of  men,  who  never  think— or  if  they  think, 
'tis  but  to  plan  how  they  may  not  think,  are  not  to  be  treated  as 
Dennis  did  Cato— or  Bentley  many  luckless  scribblers.  The  errors  of 
the  press,  are  what  no  onfe  of  any  generosity  would  mention,  pro- 
vided the  sense  be  not  as  faulty,— and  wc  hope  we  do  not  deceive 
ourselves,  when  we  say,  that  some  things  have  appeared  in  the  CHI- 
LE AD,  that  maybe  considered  pledges  of  future  greatness.  We  could 
particularize  many,  but  why  should  we  ?  This  far  we'll  say,  that  the 
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parai)hrase  from  Horace,  in  our  third  number  is  ihs  besL  ever  written, 

 We  have  compared  it  with  many,  but  do  not  think  one  equal  to  it. 

The  writer  of  those  lines  bids  fair  to  be  in  after  times — a  some- 
thing of  a  Byron,  or  a  Drydexi — and  which  of  us  is  there  who  will  no  t, 
when  probably  the  Indian  sun  beats  on  our  dried  brain,  or  the  western 
whirlwinds  struggle  o*er  our  head,  or  the  blue-black  ocean  lifts  us 
on  an  Alpine  wave,  or  e'en  our  country  calls  us  to  her  helm,  remem- 
ber with  "feelings,  ardent,  dear  and  heartfelt,  the  times  of  College  and 
those  we  knew  there  ?   Many,  many,  who  may  now  read  what,  with 
agitated  feelings  we  write,  will  long  ere  that  time  have  paid  the  debt 
of  nature  1  But  to  those  who  remain,  how  dear  will  be  the  recollec- 
tion 1    "  Hie  ibat  Ulysses."    There  stoo.d  our  friend,  "  et  posita, 
mensa,  mero  pinguit,"  the  places  where  we  stood    Perhaps  some 
curly  headed  urchin,  blots  with  his  mischievous  fingers,  the  ^ag- 
rara  we  had  long  laboured  at,  and  who,  smiling  like  a  cherub,  in  the 
father's  face,  receives  the  father's  kiss,  as.  Ws  reward.   Then  will  the 
tear  fall,  for  those  that  are  dead,  and  joy  damped  by  retrospection, 
glow  in  the  heart.  Oh  !  the  days  of  our  youth  fly  fast— manhood  still 
faster,  and  death  meets  us  half-way  .-College  !-Days  of  gloomy  mel- 
ancholy heart-sore  hours,  and  nights  lengthened  by  the  hot  scalding 
tear,  and  the  huge  heavy  heave  of  the  suppressed  sigli— and  the 
bloom,  of  youth  fade  from  the  pounded  cheek,  and  the  bright  spark- 
ing eye,growdim  from  midnight  study,  and  mental  elaboration  ; — 
we  may  blame,  censure,  hace,  despise,  abjure,  detract  thee  ;  but 
College,  wl^ere  the  flowers  of  the  heart  are  set, — the  mines  of 
knowledge  opened,  and  the  road  to  wealth,  honour,  glory,  riches, 
pomp,  renown,  ambition,  action,  valour,  love,  truth  made  smooth— 
who  can  forget  thee  ?    And  when  the  white  head— the  shrivelled 
cheek— the  trebling  voice,  remind  us  of  our  latter  end,  shall  we 
not  then  talk  of  the  pranks  of  boyhood— and  every  little  cross  that 
now  may  give  us  pain,  will  then  be  remembered  but  with  pleasure  I 

 And— but  we  are  getting  dull  and  gloomy,  it  mustn't  be,  Editors 

should  have  no  feelings. 

Let  us  see,  we  began  about  the  CHEILEAD ;  well  — we 
will  continue  it,  in  spite  of  all  reports  to  the  contrary.  What- 
ever may  be  in  our  paper,  whether  scurrilous,  as  some  are 
pleased  to  term  it,  or  not,  there  is  nothing  but  what  is  true  and 
consistent.  For  our  little  failings,  we  ask  clemency,  for  our  at- 
tempts we  deserve  praise,  for  our  courage,  we  demand  applause.  


Ill 


THE  FAliLE 

OF  THK 

ir.vryo/riv  college  of  surgeons  continued. 

Mr.Newfhousek  made  his  appearance  at  the  large  old  fiishioned 
eleptical  table,  for  the  second  time  of  his  life-  The  first  time  to 
get  a  diploma,— on  the  present  occasion  to  have  it  ascertained 
whether  he  was  to  get  leave  to  retain  the  certificate ;  as  also  to 
shew  obedience  to  the  new  system  of  laws.  Instead  of  Albucasis, 
and  the  other  old  chiefs  of  the  Surgical  art,  he  fouhd  the  books  of 
Doctors  Celsus  and  Gregory  lying  iii  their  stead  on  the  table,  as 
more  in  consonance  with  the  ages  of  true  learning. 

Having  made  his  bow  to  the  whole  annual  quantity  of  censors^ 
who  had'till  come  in  their  carriages  upon  this  great  occasion,  he 
was  desired,  iri  the  usiial  tone,  to  take  his  seat  near  Doctor  Sur- 
geon de  Gurdnur,  who  pulling  towards  him  two  copies  of  Doctoi- 
Celsus,  and  turning  to  the  section  of  the  eighth  book,  wherein  the 
anatomy  of  the  fore-arm  is  attempted  to  be  described,— he  de. 
sired  Mr.  N—  to  turn  to  it,  and  translate  that  passage  in  pn'mo 
kiero,  &c.    Being  told  it  was  untranslatory — was  enough.  Mr. 

N  was  upon  this  desired  to  walk  the  turkey's  triarch  to  the 

opposite  side  of  the  table,  and  to  speak,  in  an  audible  voice,  to 
the  questions  of  each  examinator  ;  which  being  prepared  for,  the 
examination  began  thus  :— ^ 

Dr.  Stirgeori  D'G  -.    Whence  does  the  external  obliqitv; 

muscle  arise,  and  where  inserted  ? 

Mr.  N  It  arises  from  a  fev/  of  the  lower  ribs ;  is  inserted 

into  the  linea  Alba,  Pubes,  Poupart's  ligament,  aiad  Ilium, 

Dr.  Surgeon  L'G  What  do  you  mean  by  a  few  ofthe 

lower  ribs  ?    Do  you  mean,  ■ — 

Mr.  N  ^    Exactly  what  I  mean. 

Dr.  Surgeon  D'G  — .    Then  why  not  say  so  at  once? 

What  is  itsaction?  .  ^ 

Mr.  N  .    According  to  Lancisi  and  others,  it  is  a  binder  of 

the  belly, — an  expeller  of/ec«/rt— and  an  agent  in  respiration. 

Dr.  Surgeon  D'G  ••    Whence  arises  the  internal  oblique, 

: — and  where  inserted  ? 

M.  N  Nearly  after  a  similar  manner  as  the  former. 

Here  some  commotion  took  place,  of  coughing,  creaking  of 
fchairs,  and  looks  of  disturbed  countenances. 

Dr.  Surgeon  D'G.  Mr.  N.  we   excuse  the  answer. 

Now  Sir,  I'ask  you  where  the  transversalis  is  inserted?  ■■  

Mr.  N  According  to  Albinus,  its  origin  and  insertion  is 

the  same  as  the  oblique. 

Here  a  gre^it  waste  of  snuff,  blowing  of  noses, — and  one  or 
two  ejaculations,  of  God's  mercy  !  For  it  seems,  that  the  scandal  of 

Mr.  N  's  ignorance  of  anatomy,  was  hero  fairly  made  out. 

Some  of  the  Juvenile  censors,  loud  enough  for  all  to  hear,  wonder- 
ed that  Mr.  N.  had  not  committed  murder  often,  in  his  operations. 
The  examination  was  renewed  by  Dr.  Surgeon  D'G.  in  a  half- 
peevish— half-ill-natured  stylfe,  stating  to  Mr.  N— ■— ,  that  "  we 
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never  received' sucli.  answers  before,  in  tliis  hall,  but  I  will  try  you 
once  more,"  Wlience  does  Pouj^art's  ligament  arise,  and  where 
inserted,  and  of  what  is  it  composed  ? 

Mr.  N  —It  arises  from  the  Puljes,  is  inserted  into  the  Ilium, 

or  vice  x)crsa  ;  and  it  is  composed  of  the  tendinous  ends,  or  begin- 
nings, of  many  muscles. 

Here  a  general  Ly)roar  ensued..  Some  laughed — others  affected, 
gravity — others  Gomnieiieed  a  remonstrance  :  all  in  one  breathi 

But  young  saw  at  once  the  state  of  the  affair.    He  cut 

a  joke,  which  created  a  diversion,  allowed  time  for  consideration. 
Silence  being  restored',  a  whispering  consultation  was  begun — at 

the  end  of  which  Mr  N.  was  commanded  to  follow  up  the  table, 

the  motion  of  the  index  finger  of  one  of  the  censors  ;  and  to  place 
himself  opposite  the  large — the  fine  carved,  wise  looking  chair  o£ 
the  Pre»ident ; — which  being  done^ 

The  President  opened  his  raouth,  and  began  to  examine.  This 

must  have  been  out  of  regard  for  Mr  N  ,  our  reporter  at  first 

thought,  as  it  is  uncommon. 

Surgeon  Doctor  Le  Cam  the  President.*    Sir,  What  are  the 
Surgical  diseases,  affecting  the  ring  of  the  external  oblique  ? 

Mr  N  -A  lues  occasionally  swells  a  lyrwpatic  gland  or  twoy. 

which  may  daub  up  its  mouth.  A  varix  of  a  blood  vessel — a  schir- 
rous  chord.  A  

Presiderd.    Stop  Sir,  Stop  I — But  for  what  reason  this  interrup- 
tion took  place,  our  reporter  could  not  make  out ;  possibly  it  might 

arise  from  Mr  N         beginning  to  enumerate  each  disease,  by 

counting  his.  fingers. 

Mr  President — We  take  Hternia.    What  causes  Hernia  ? 

Mr  N  Pure  laxity — unhealthy  formation  of  the  parts. — 

The  President  (putting  on  his  hat,  by  way  of  showing  authority.) 

Mr  N  this  is  most  strange  conduct..    I  ask  you  what  are  tlie 

exciting  and  pi-edisponent  causes  ? 

Mr  N.  ..   Violence^  strong  violence ;  weakness,  sheer  weak- 
ness. 

Some  little  time  was  given,  to  see  if  Mr  N  woiild  enumerate 

a  few  instances, — but  none  being  given^  tumult  was  about  to  take 
place.  But  the  sound  of  the  President's  ill;  tempered  voice,  de- 
manded respect. 

To  be  continued.. 


REMARKS  ON  "  MEDICAL  PUFFING  " 

A  BALDERDASH  THAT  A-PPEARED  JN  THK  OBJSERVER  O? 
FRIDAY  LAST. 

(From  a  Correspondetit.J 


We  seldom  meddle  with  papers, — they  are  dangerous  creatures, 
inasmuch  as  they  wield  their  own  weapons;  but  really  in  this  case, 

•  Mr  N  's  tintiquarian  knowledge  was  applied  to,  in  order  to  find  out 

what  country  could  prsduco  this  pap^r.  From  tho  names  he  tliinks  it  of  Russian 
cxtraciian. 


H3 

ns  \VE  are  a  majority  of  the  students,  we  conceive  we  have  a  right 
to  express  our  opinion  as  well  as  the  writer  of  the  above-mentioned 
article,  who,  if  our  information  be  correct^  is  the  same  of  "  verse 
puffing"  celebrity,  who  introduced  his  little  person  to  a  certain 
actress,  of  open  character,  by  daubing  her  over  with  his  Castalian 
ink.  We  like  not  personality  ;  no,  but  how  can  a  regular  quack 
himself,  as  far  as  he  dare  go,  venture  to  censure  puffing  ?  whose 
notorious  attempts  at  observation  are  daily  laughed  at  in  the  In- 
firmary ;  not  to  say  any  thing  of  "  nocturnal  perambulations  ?" 
When  a  man  sets  up  as  a  critic,  and  eensurer  of  other  men,  it  be- 
hoves him  to  look  to  himself. — Those  who  wear  glass  heads  should 
never  throw  stones. 

As  to  the  article  itself,  'tis  one  of  those  "  got  up"  things  we  see 
in  every  newspaper  of  the  day — -a.  great  attempt  at  learning — a 
facihty  of  introducing  vulgar  and  common  place  remarks,  and  a 
sort  of  attempted  irony,  which,  while  it  shews  the  disposition  to 
wound,  but  exposes  its  own  inefficiency.  The  miserable  attempt, 
not  only  to  ridicule,  but  to  blast  the  character  of  I\Ir.  Lizars,  we 
can  scarce  do  any  thing  but  laugh  at ;  for  example,  hinting  at 
certain  operations,  he  says,  that  "puffing  tempts  men  enamoured 
of  such  applause,  to  venture  upon  the  most  head-strong  and  ab- 
surd experiments,  merely  for  the  sake  of  attracting  public  notice." 
Now,  has'nt  the  writer  of  the  article  in  question,  actually,  in  ham- 
mering it  out,  fallen  into  the  very  error  he  so  much  censures  ?  Has 
it  not  been  from  the  desire  of  attracting  public  notice  that  he  pen- 
ned the  paper;  and,  no  doubt,  (to  use  his  own  language),  "  con- 
sidered himself  the  centre  of  attraction,  and  one  of  the  master 
spirits  of  the  age,"  in  so  doing?  Besides,  we  do  not  exactly  under- 
stand the  paragraph — there  surely  can  be  no  puffing  before 
there  is  reason  for  it ;  and,  though  the  fuffing  may  be  high-flown, 
yet  it  may  nevertheless  be  true.  If  some  do  not  attempt  what 
has  never  been  attempted  before,  how  is  science  to  improve  ?  Had 
men  never  ventured  upon  the  sea,  we  should  have  had  no  ships  ; 
and,  according  to  Gessner,*  had  Eve  not  physicked  Adam,  there 
would  have  been  no  physicians.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that 
arteries  have  been  taken  up, — formerly  the  limb  was  cut  off, 
iEtius,  Oribasius,  and  probably,  Gulielmus  de  Sallcelo,  would 
have  thought  the  man  mad  who  proposed  operation  for  aneurism. 
Let  not  then,  the  "  learned  gentleman"  coiidemn  things  he  knows 
nothing  of;  there  may  yet  be  a  telegraphic  communication  with 
the  moon,f  though  at  present  we  laugh  at  the  idea.  Who  believes 
in  the  Patispatter  or  Liquor  vitae,  nevei  theless,  in  seeking  for  them, 
Van  Helmont  discovered  Hartshorn  ;  and  Mr.  Lizars,  though  unsuc- 
cessful at  present,  may  yet  make  important  discoveries.  We  ad- 
mire,  positively  admire,  the  gravity  with  which  the  paper  has  been 
written.  The  constant  allusion  to  Shakspeare,  old  plays,  older 
stories,  and  far-fetched  conceptions,  tell  us  directly  who  the  author 
is.  The  little  sprinkle  of  French,  like  maggots  oh  a  sirloin,  are 
truly  amusing.    Oh  tempora !  Oh  Moses  J  as  our  friend  and  his 


•  See  death  of  Abel.  f  Vide  Annals  of  Philosojiliy. 
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flieiul  Joe  Miller  would  say,  what  tempted  this  Knight  of  the  Note- 
book, and  Actress,  to  give  Jtis  opinion  on  medical  science  ?  One 
glance  at  his  Gregory,  Celsus,  or  Heberden,  would  have  done  him 
itaore  good,  than  all  the  paragraphs  in  all  the  newspapers.    We  are 
not  advocating  the  cause  of  the  puffy  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Mercury,— we  intended  to  have  noticed  it  ourselves  ;  but,  being  pupils 
of  Mr.  Lizars.and  having  a  thorough  conviction  that  heknew  nothing 
of  its  insertion,  prevented  us.    Any  person,  at  all  conversant  with 
these  things,  could  easily  perceive,  that  the  article  was  put  in  in  the 
nature  of  an  advertisement ;  and,  as  such,  could  have  been  inserted 
but  by  the  orders  of  a  bookseller.    Cienerosity,  or  liberality,  if  the 
Avriter  possess  any,  should  have  been  shewn,  in  speaking  of  a  man 
to  whom  himself,  as  well  as  every  other  medicol  student,  is  greatly 
indebted  for  the  present  state  of  the  anatomical  scliool  in  Edin- 
burgh.   Mr.  Lizars  has  his  faults, — who  has  not  ?    Even  the  puis- 
sant Knight  of  the  Note-book,  and  Actress,  possesses  a  few  ;  but  his 
are  mere  peccadilloes-^little  things  not  to  be  seen.    He  reminds 
us  of  the  man  in  the  vision  of  Human  Burdens,  whose  nose  was 
too  big  for  him.    This  Anatomic  Aristarchiad, — this  Stymphalian 
Vulture  that  digs  at  Mr.  Lizars, — this  Frankinstein  that  alarms 
us, — this  cour  fonciere  qni  regarde  proprement  les  offenses  de  la 
medicine, — this  pimperlimpimp,  and  what  else  article,— we  really 
must  dismiss — it  has  worn  out  our  editorial  brain,  (which  at  best 
is  not  very  good),  to  find  epithets  for  it.  We  would'nt  have  touched 
it, — no !  not  have  touched  it, — but  the  hardihood,  the  conceited- 
ness,  and  the  whole  dictator-like  tone  of  it  was  so  amusing.  We 
wonder  the  Editor  of  the  Observer  inserted  it,  considering  its 
length  ;  but  sometimes  the  Observer  makes  a  slip  as  well  as  others  ; 
for  a  short  time  since,  in  a  review  of  poor  Old  Rob's  book>  the 
"  Gratulatoryaddress  to  the  University,"  he  stated,  that  he  conceived 
it  to  be  the  work  of  Dr.  Duncan,  Senior ;  whereas,  if  he  had  read 
the  book  that  he  professed  to  review,  he  \yould  have  seen  some  of 
the  professor's  poetry  quoted,  and  himself  spoken  of  in  such  terms, 
as  would  have  left  the  reviewer  no  reason  to  say  Dr.  Duncan  was 
the  author.    N'importe, — pshaw  1  we  are  getting  vraimewi— into 
the  style  of  the  Knight  of  the  Note-book  and  Actress, — viz.  quoting 
French.    Let  us  stop  this  article,  or  it  may  become  as  long  as 
«' Medical  Puffing."  "  T.  K.  T, 

P.  S.  A  curious  thing  in  the  Observer  is  this,  that  on  turning 
over  the  paper,  we  see  an  advertisement— sesquipedaneus—setting 
forth  the  value  of  Mr.  Lizars'  anatomical  plates.  This  is  worse 
than  the  traveller  who  blew  hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath. 


THE  WAR. 


Quae  rcgio  in  tcrris  nostri  non  plena  laboris  ? 

' .    ■ , ;  HrgU.  JEncid.  lib,  i,  464, 

War  has  begun,  and  the  troops  are  on  their  way  ;  it  may  give 
an  impetus  to  trade,  but  cannot  but  grieve  the  heart  of  every  lover 
of  mankind.    War  is  a  dreadful  thing.    We  who  quietly  it«<o  on 


■ 

our  couches,  or  loll  lo  elbow  chairs,  reading  of  del^bats  and  engage-, 
nients,  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  actual  state  of  war.  It  sounds, 
well  to  say,  such  or  such  a  regiment  behaved  well,  and  such  or 
such  a  day  was  gained  ;  but  do  we  know  the  orphans  that  it 
made — the  widows  that  now  pioe  in  hovel-want — and  wretch- 
edness ?  IV'lany  a  bright  eye  was  dimmed — many  a  white, 
bosom  heaved  with  woe--many  a  virgin  heart-broken— ere  fame 
could  write  '*  Salamanca."  But  these  are  the  woes  of  the  con-, 
querors,  what  are  they  in  comparison  to  those  of  the  vanquished  !■ 
See  the  squadrons,  in  horrid  silence,  pour  along  the  vintag'd  fields  ! 
—the  vine  dies  beneath  their  tread — -the  corn  fields  are  parched, 
iind  trodden  into  earth — the  peaceful  cottage  smokes  in  ruins — 
death  is  at  the  door — life  deserts  it,  save  wiiere  the  old  lame  house- 
dog yelps  curses  on  the  ravagers, — awful  stillness !  worse  than  the 
loudest  clang  of  arms — the  roar  of  cannon,  or  the  shouts  of  men. 
But  silence  lasts  not  long, — a  blast  of  trumpets,  a  rattle,  and  the. 
full  band  bursts  upon  the  ear.  And  now  the  quick  march,  the 
heavy  treadj  the  shouldered  musket,  and  the  voice  of  multitudes 
tell  the  enemy  approaches.  Many  a  gallant  head  will  feed  the 
wild  raven,  and  the  horrid  vulture,— many  a  cheek  that  blooms 
for  some  one,  distant  far  among  the  blue  Scottish  hills,  or  Britain's 
level  plains,— -many  a  father,  whose  dear  babes  press  the  milky 
breast, — many  a  son  of  whom  his  aged  mother  dreams,  and  dreams, 
she  sees,  the  stay,  the  prop,  the  hope  of  her  withering  life, — many 
lovers,  husbands,  brothers,  fathers, — the  great  and  the  mean — the 
valorous  and  the  coward,  will  fall-— fall  never  more  to  rise.  The 
spot  they  purpled  with  their  heart's  blood — the  ground  they  fell 
on — the  grave  they  found,  scarcely  even  will  he  known. 

They  meet, — the  hostile  banners  meet, — ^and  the  whizz  of  bul- 
lets, the  clash  of  arms,  the  rattling  of  musketry,  the  blast  of  trum- 
pets, the  deep,  long-repeated  shout  of  men,  and,  at  times,  the 
full  fraught  chorus  of  the  retiring  band.  Now  man  to  man — breast 
to  breast — foe  to  foe.  The  horrid  bayonet  drinks  deep  of  human 
blood, — the  unglutted  cannon  sweeps  whole  ranks — and  the 
sabre's  murdering  edge  depopulates  the  ranks, — they  fall— the 
foes;  the  victors  press — they  fly, — and  lo  !  the  town  opens  wide 
her  gates — but  half  enter.  Still  the  conquerors  must  fight.  They 
fight,  they  toil,— ply  the  cannon— -sink  the  mine — storm  the  breach, 
— and  now  the  city's  won  ! 

Would  that  were  all !  To  plunder.  Are  there  not  some  who  have 
seen  the  tottering  fall  strip  in  flakes  of  huge  and  cumbrous  masses 
from  the  high  rock,  and  the  dancing  shadow  of  the  hideous  ruin 
flitting  in  the  vale  below— 'and  the  clouds  of  dust,  and  stones,  and 
flame — the  wreathing  of  heavy  thick,  spiral  shapes  of  dark,  black, 
stifling  smoke — the  quick  sharp  crackling  of  the  bursting  fire—-, 
the  sound  of  fire-arms,  mixt  with  the  long  distant  echo  of  the  can-., 
non,  breaking  on  the  chaotic  roar --the  glow  of  flames,  lapping,: 
licking,  folding,  twisting  in  serpent-shapes  around  the  high  arched 
dome,  the  massy  pillar,  and  heaven-directed  spire--the  rush  of 
men—the  clatter  of  the  horseman's  war-clad  steed,  trampling  with 
iron-shod  feet,  the  bleeding  warriors  form—snorting,  rearing, 
Bcattering  fire,  foes,  flames,  weunds,  terror — death !  And  the  matron's 
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y^iriek— the  infant's  feeble  cry— the  mother's  look !  the  groans  of 
the  dying — the  shrill  voice  of  the  frightened  virgin  sinking  'neath 
the  brutal  violator's  strength !— Ravished  maidens,  insulted  ma- 
trons, butchered  childhood — age  mangled,  torn,  hacked,  hewn 
in  bits — abused  women — with  dishevelled  hair,  ghastly  look,  bare 
bosom,  rent  garment- — tinged  with  gore  of  infant — husband,  lover! 
— The  rascal  soldiery  pursuing — the  shouts  of  triumph — the  fal- 
len's supplicating  cry — pregnant  females — trampled-t-killed — em- 
bowelled  by  the  bayonet's  point — and  all  the  horrors  of  the  infernal 
powers  let  loose — mingled  lastwitlVthe  shrill  trump  of  victory  ? — Few 
soldiers  who  were  at  Salamanca  remember  that  day,  but  with  hor- 
ror. The  violated  women— the  blood  spilt  for  days  till  the  very 
pavement  became  a  mass  of  brains,  and  flesh,  and  filth,  and  human 
gore — and  the  piilage  wearied  those  that  bore  it — houses  burnt  in 
wantonness — men  killed  in  pastinrie — and  the  dogs  of  hell  let  slip 
^will  ever  be  stains,  that  neither  the  trophies  of  Wellington  nor  the 
pen  of  fame  can  blot  out— He  may  rest  in  purple  bed — be  clothed  in 
ducal  state,  and  fed  with  the  incense  of  the  Sovereign's  praise,  but 
what  he  possesses  is  purchased  with  the  life  of  thousands — dyed  in 
tlie  blood  of  the  slain,  damned  by  the  curses  of  the  dead  1 — Let  the 
warrior  boast  of  his  actions— let  him  tell  of  the  days  he  has  won 
and  the  number  he  has  slain— let  the  standards  of  the  foe  be  huug 
ifl  tattered  folds,  from  the  high  roofs— let  honor,  homage,  pomp, 
power,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion  be  his— we  envy  him  not,  and 
thank  the  God  of  Heaven,  for  making  us  what  we  are.  *  • 


THE  HOLIDAYS. 


Quips  and  Cranlcs,  and  wanton  wiles. — L'^AlLEOnO. 

We  positively  intended  to  have  taken  a  Holiday  tliis  week  as  well  as  the  Col- 
lege,— but  omitting  to  mention  it  in  our  last, — nolens  volens,  we  must  produce 
a  paper.  The  fact  is,  these  holidays  are  very  bad  things,  invented  by  the  devil 
(with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  or  some  other  mischievous  fellow,  to  drive  people 
out  of  their  senses.  When  one  has  been  idle  for  a  day  or  two,  it's  difficult— 
yery  difficult— to  turn  to  work  again— so  it  has  happened  with  the  Coterie, 
The  Committee  met— one-half  only  attending— no  business  transacted— but 
dinners,  suppers,  eating  and  drinking  talked  of.  After  the  usual  pros,  and 
cons,  and  "  with  respect,  Mr.  President,"  and  "  I  beg  leave,"  "  I  humbly  sub- 
mit,"—and  all  that,— the  Coterie  determined  on  a  dinner.  No  thoughts  of 
theCHEILEAD— Turkey  and  Ham,  'stead  of  Articles  and  Ink;  Duck,  Goose, 
and  Apple-pie,  'stead  of  Printers,  Papers,  and  Business ;  and  no  one  will  say, 
but  that  the  change  is  for  the  better.  Well,  Christmas  came— visiting,  wining, 
caking,  and'"congratulatioirs— dinner— and  not  one  of  the  CoTEBiE  were  absent. 
It  put  us  in  mind  of  Noah's  ark.  Here  were  the  bald-pated  Mr  C.  the  exiguous 
Mr  T.  and  the  facetious  Tom  M.  Besides  the  red  round  little  nose,  of  our 
friend  from  the  Emerald  Isle— the  spectacled  and  crack-brained  myops  Mr  W. 

—the  wig  despising-imitating  hair  of  Tommy  D..  all  there.    Well,  to 

make  a  short  story  of  a  long  one,  we— no  !  the  Cotkrie,  got  up,  (how  shall 
wc  write  it?)  why  wc  wont— they  got  up  then  from  the  table  those  who  could- 
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and  those  who  coald  not— laid under-the  table — not  from  intemperance— Honor  f 
— but  from  the  fatigue  of  carving  ham  and  turkey — and  wabhing  it  down  withr 
wine — or  some  other  gentle  stimulant.  Poor  Tommy  D's  wig  was  found  in  tho 
dog-kennel  in  tlie  mornrng  ;  some  kind  Samaritan  had  given  it  half  of  what  he 
intended  to  carry  away — and  the  dog,  had  breakfasted  on  it. — The  squab- 
bling— we  need  say  nothing  about — 'twas  all  in  good  part — till  C.  calted 
in  our  friend  of  the  Emerald  Isles'  hat.  Positively  Julius  Csesar  could'nt 
have  borne  it — so  of  course  things  proceeded  to  great  lengths,— great-coats- 
— cloaks — Benjamins — wrappers  became  strewed  upon  the  floor,  and  made 
a  delightful  Turkey  carpet.  We  made  the  best  of  our  way  out,  with  a 
trifling  quantum  of  semi-digested  victual  in  our  great-coat  pocket, — a  bottle  or 
two  of  wine  in  our  waist-band,  and  most  loyal  feelings  in  our  heart  towards  his 
Majesty,  the  University,  and  the  CHEILEAD,  We  got  to  bed — "  very 
happy" — "  pleasantest  day  we  had  spent,."  &c.  To  day  (Tuesday),  rum,  feel — 
pulse  quick — hands  hot — no  breakfast — complains  of  thirst  and  nausea — Cap. 
Coch.  Mag.  aqxicB  vitcB,  pro  re  nata.  Factum  est.  Now,  gentle  reader,  we  feel 
better, — we  wish  you  a  happy,  happy  Christsnas  ;  and,  God  willing !  many  happy 
leturns.  •  • 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Jfonderi.— Monsieur  Calliaud,  a  French  traveller,  has  discovered  a  country  irr 
the  interior  of  Africa,  500  miles  long.— In  this  country  he  says,  there  are  ave- 

n  ucs  of  sphynxes,  lions,  propylsea,  and  temples,  in  the  Egyptian  style  forests- 

of  pyramids — and  a  vast  enclosure  formed  with  unbaked  bricks,  all  of  which: 
prove  the  former  existence  of  some  extensive  City.  This,  with  the  accounts  of 
Clapperton  and  Denham,  wUl  soon  cause  Africa  to  be  considered,  not  only  as 
the  continent  that  was  first  civilized,  but  as  a  land  where  arts  and  science  were  at 
the  greatest  height.  Tliis  may  stagger  the  Hypothesis  of  Dr  Pritchard,,  that  no- 
black  nations  have  been  civilized.. 


Theatre.— never  remember  to  have  seen  Edihljurgh  so  gay.  We  have- 
theatres — wild  beasts — pictures — amphitheatres — classes,  and  what  not.  There 
ean  now  scarcely  be  any  lack  of  amusement,  though  we  complained  of  it  some- 
time since.  Whoever  has  not  seen  tlie  beautiful  enchanting  little  Houri,  Misa 
Eyre  dance,  should  go-  instantly.  Oh  !  her  pretty  little  legs  '  she  reminds  us^ 
of  a  run-away  goddess,  or  an  angal  sent  on  some  pleasurable  mission.  We 
really  have'nt  slept  since  we  saw  her  ;  and  then  her  dancing — superb  !  Miss 
Johnstone  too,  dances  well,  but  quite  in  a  diiferent  style  ;  and  then  her  nose 
is  too  big  ;  but  yet  she's  a  nice  girl.  Herr  Cline,.  the  dancer  on  tlie  tight  rope^ 
was  positively  excellent,— we  never  saw  any  thing  to  equal  him, — there- 
were  times  when  he  appeared  to  fly.  The  wild  beasts  we  have  not  seen  ;  but  we- 
intend  to  take  a  peep  at  the  "  lions,"  and  that  'ere  wonderful  beast,  that  live& 
as  well  above  the  waters  as  below  them, — turns  up  the  bottoms  of  rivers,  and 
hides  him  the  same — Hlippopotamus,  or  river  'orse." — Or  "  that  sagacious, 
/lonimal  the  .F/elephant,  whose  wonderful  feats  have  attracted  tlie  admiration  and: 
attention  of  all  the  learned  kings  of  Europe,  and  the  world.'*  Murray  has  cer- 
tainly done  a  great  deal  for  the  Theatre  this  year  ;  and  Mrs..  Siddons  is  certainly- 
growing  younger.  In  the  "  Hussars"  she  looks  lovely,  and  fascinating.. 
Miss  Foote  will  be  here  soon,<is  also  Vandenhofll',  and  others  of  note. 


The  College  of  Surgeons, — The  absurd  law  of  registration  adopted  by  iho 
College  of  Surgeons,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for.  We  can  see  no  utility  in  it» 
i»ut  merely  a  disposition  to  thoyv,  tliRt  whjit  litUe  power  they  may  possess,  they 
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bto  de^ermihcd  to  exert  It,  W.i  witnessed  nearly  two  wesks  »ince,'one  of  tin  tnost 
disgraceful  things  that  ct  uUl  have  happened  to  the  College  of  Surgeons— a 
rovf  between  them  and  the  Students  Tlie  fact  is,  the  book  should  be  open  ior 
a  fort'nio'ht ;  asit  is,  such  crowds  collect  there,  and  are  kept  waiting  so  long,  tjiat 
really  'tis  a  serious  nuisance.  The  civil  power  were  put  in  requisHion  the  day.wc 
.speak  of,  and  four  policemen,  were  forced  like  champions,  to  recapture  tlie 
hook  that  had  been  seized  by  tlie  Students.  Surely  the  College  will  not  con- 
tinue this  ridiculous  farce. 

Professor  Leslie,  opehs  a  class  after  the  holidays,  for  the  purpose  of  instruct- 
ing ladies  in  natural  philosophy,  and  we  understand  it  is  to  be  in  the  Col  - 
lege.  Dr.  Hope  last  year  had  a  class,  and  the  consequence  was— when  we 
should  have  been  looking  at  Esculapius,  we  were  gazing  on  Venus.  Ihus  it 
will  be  this  year.  *Tis  probable  the  Professor  is  determined  at  lengtli,  on 
"  taking  unto  him  a  wife,"  and  of  course  the  best  way  to  choose,  is  to  have  a 
Great  many  to  pick  from.  The  Professor  intends  showing  the  Ursa  Major, 
l^ersonally  throui^h  his  long  glass,  with  the  use  of  the  globes,  how  to  raise  a  per- 
;,mr/icufar,  incubation  by  means  of  feather-beds-the  laws  of  gravit^.on-the 
Sun's  disk— and  the  signs  of  the  zodiack  as  the  ram,  bull  and  lion:  Iheseand 
many  other  curiosities,  as  the  little  bodies,  (or  as  some  say,  animalcule^,  -n 
various  liquids,  in  (he  human  body,  as  th,e  blood,  and  its  secretions,  forming  al- 
together the  most  popular  course  ever  delivered  in  the  University. 

Professor  Cheape.-A  most  illiberal  paper  in  the  Scotsman  intimates,  that. 
Professor  Cheape  isn't  fitted  for  the  chair  he  holds-we  all  know  the  reason  of 
this  opinion— The  Whigs,  like  no  one  to  get  "  into  a  good  thing  but  Uiem- 
selves. 

Dr.  JTope.—The  Professor  has  been  complaining  for  some  days,  but  we  un- 
derstand  he  is  getting  better. 

Notice.- A  Student  has  Sent  us  a  file  of  medical  jofirnals  for  review  ;  and 
states  that  his  object  in  sending  them,  was  to  discover  whether  we  had  talent 
.  or  not     He  also  begs  us  to  give  him  the  opinion  of  Students  ,n  general,  on 
'  ^our^als.     A  anrf^nfmusthave  intended  to  have  quizzed  us.  but  if  Ii^  be  se- 
ii^us,  and  will  let  us  know,  we  shall  do  our  best  to  please  as  early  as  possible. 


LINES  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA  ON  RECOVERING  HEU  INDEPENDENCE. 

Hail  to  the  gleaming  of  liberty's  star 
Which  on  the  Atlantic  shines  brightly  afar  ;— 
And  hail  to  the  dawn  of  that  dazzling  ray 
Which  thro'  ages  of  darkness  hath  kept  on  its  way, 
Till  that  deep  cloud,  with  error  and  ignorance  fraught, 
Was  dispersed,  and  presented  the  opening  it  souglit. 
Thro  'centuries  past  thou  hast  slept  m  repose. 
Trampled  down  like  the  worm  by  tliy  pitiless  toes,- 
And  not  even  the  blond  of  thy  citizens  slain 
Could  excite  thee  to  burst  from  the  Tyrant  s  chain 
Tliy  cities  were  filled  with  the  dying  and  dead— 
The  courageous  that  fell,  and  the  tinud  that  tied,— 
And  thy  pHsons  were  stored  with  the  victims  ot  power 
And  thy  rivers  ran  red  with  thy  citizens  gore. 
And  conveyed  to  the  shore  of  the  far  rolhng  sea. 
The  life  blood  of  those  who  had  fallen  for  thee.— 
No  sparkling  of  bravery  glowed  in  thy  breast, 
In  inglorious  quiet  contented  to  rest ;  _ 
But  at  length  the  bright  beam  of  thy  star  is  disclosing, 
.      The  spirit  that  long  hath  in  peace  been  reposing, 
And  thy  Tyrants  may  feel  that  therp  yet  arc  a  tew, 
Whos»  coumge  U  great  as  their  spirit*  er«  true. 
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And  oh  !  may  that  hoaycn  that  looks  cn  fho  bniva 

With  ii  glance  of  aiipioving  and  joylul  delight, 
Extend  the  dread  arm  of  its  puissance  to  save 

Thy  liberty  star  from  the  darkness  of  night. 
And  oil !  may  that  torch  which  was  kindled  hy  thee, 
ExtentJ  over  land,  extend  over  sea, 
Nor  e'er  he  extinguished  till  Tyranny's  reign 
Shall  have  ceased  to  usurp  the  dominions  of  men. 
May  that  bright  gleaming  meteor  of  heavenly  birth 
Be  seen  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  tlie  earth. 

And  sgare  every  tyrant  a>vay  ; 
And  may  all  that  shall  view  their  ineffable  blaze. 
Resolve,  as  upon  thee  with  pleasure  they  gaze, 

To  break  that  despotical  sv/ay, 
Whicli  its  influence  extends  to  the  uttermost  Poles — 
Which  for  years  both  in  darkness  enveloped  their  souls, 
I^et  them  banish  all  tyranny,  warfare,  and  fear, 
And  let  God  be  the  only  one  absolute  here.  E.  M.  I^, 
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Where'er  I  have  been,  I  never  yet  could  find, 
(And  I  have  wander'd  much  in  my  short  life,) 

Amidst  all  the  gay  flies  of  womankind — 
A  female  1  would  gladly  call  my  wife  : 

One  has  charm'd  me  with  an  eye;  but  as  she  twined 
Serpent  whiles  around  my  heart,  I  saw  strife. 

Contention,  pride,  and  passion's  cold  return. 

Like  flames  in  ether,  waiting  but  to  burn. 

Another  meek  as  dove,  and  innocent 

As  tender  babes  that  cry,  they  know  not  why  j 

But  she'd  a-  Hobble,  or  something,  meant 

By  nature,  to  mar  her  beauties,  and  I 

Ne'er  could  be  brought  to  think,  that  she  was  sent 
By  Heav'n  to  sweeten  life,  by  JifoftWing  by; 

And  after  one  short  month  of  nothingness, 

I  found  her  faults,  but  lost — my  happiness. 

Then  I  pictured,  painted,  fashion'd  in  thought 

The  Goddess  of  my  mind's  world,  and  I  would  sit, 

And  think, — that  if  I  found  that,  which  I  sought — 
That  Idol  of  my  soul — that  thing  Heav'n  lit. 

With  sunny  eyes  and  beaming  cheeks,  I  ought, 
In  common  sense,  to  wed,  if  fate  permit ; 

So  wander'd  fashion's  painted  minions  tliro*,  _ 

But  found  it  not,  then  bade  to  hope  a  long  adieu  ! 

Next — I  saw  beauty,  youth,  good  humour,  bright 

Eyes,  and  auburne  hair,  and  marble  brows,  and  gait, 

And  look,  and  all  that  gave  my  eyes  delight 
Mingling  in  one,  to  form  a  perfect  state 

Of  almost  all,  I  ever  dreampt  by  night, 
Or  woo'd  by  day,  from  step-dame  fate, 

But  doubts,  upon  my  doubting  soul  laid  stress, 

And  thought  became  a  hell,  or  little  less. 

But  these  are  school-boy  ravings,  and  the  heart 
Mu»t  seek  some  genial  soul,  on  whom  to  look, 

To  sigh,  to  hope,  to  care  for,  and  impart 
Whate'er  it  cull,  in  man  or  nature's  book  ; 

For  who  from  this  wide  sculptur'd  world  would  part, 
And  die,  and  leave  no  image  in  its  nook 

Of  living  copies,  e'en  his  narne  forgot. 

His  race  extinct,  in  mem'ry's  page  a  blot  ? 
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•TheHttlu  world  will  wag,  fools  prate,  wisa  men 
Think,  and  the  dull  foal  call  on  deatli  to  come, 

And  more  be  born,  be  wed,  and  die  again, 
As  tho'  I  ne'er  had  been  ;  and  the  busy  hum 

Will  never  cease,  e'en  when  I  seek,  my  den 

Of  death,  the  grave — and  the  rough  soldier'n  druui. 

And  the  loud  Seaman's  shout  will  echo  still, 

And  brutes  ia  human  likeness  march  to  kill. 

What's  then  a  wife,  a  house,  and  servants,  wealth. 
And  pomp,  and  minstrelsey,  and  golding  glare, 

And  miduight  revel — wasting  yojith  and  health, 
And  moonlit  galas  in  the  open  air. 

And  lover-meetings^ — Iiidden,  snatched  by  stealth— 
That  throbbing  heart,  and  beating  breast  declare 

But  pain — yet  sought — yet  uicknara'd  pleasures, 

Hugg'd  by  men,  as  miser's  hidden  treasures  ? 

Give  me  a  pen,  a  piece  of  paper,  Ink, 

A  Book  or  two,  a  room  nor  large  nor  small, 

Where  I  may  sit,  and  pondering  deeply  think, 
And  read  of  those  who  went  before — of  all 

The  many  grades  that  form  this  unknown  link 
Of  nature,  of  rise  of  nations,  and  their  fall— 

And  then  some  bard  with  flowing  numbers  sweet, 

To  fire  my  soul  and  roll  whole  systems  at  my  feet. 

With  these  and  with  a  friend,  (if  that  I  found 

That  rare  adamus  of  the  chymic  heart,) 
To  while  away  the  tedious  hour-light's  round, 

And  visit  in  the  mind's  thought,  some  magic  part 
Of  past  life's  dull  scene,  that  welcomed  with  a  bound. 

The  sleeping  spirits  into  new  life  start,— 
Then  could  I  live  retired,  obscure,  remote — 
And  care  not  whether  conquei-'d  Turk  or  Suliote.  Azar. 


A  WISH. 


Oh  !  would  I  were  a  sun^beam  bright, 
To  shed  my  mild,  yet  brilliant  light 
On  gentle  lovers,  here  below — 
To  dry  their  tears,  and  sooth  their  woe  : 
And  leaving  them  this  world  of  fear, 
Depart  to  gild  some  happier  sphere  : 
"Thus  wandering  on,  from  land  to  land. 
To  be  by  whispering  zephyrs  fanned. 
To  Hiake  the  happy,  happier  still. 
To  calm  the  soul  o'erwhelmed  with  ill- 
Blessing  and  blest,  o'er  land  and  sea, 

Thro'  space's  dread  infinity.  E.  M.  R. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Those  correspondents  we  do  not  take  notice  of,  may  consider  themselves  in> 
admissible;  we  wish  also  they  would  send  us  more  prose  and  less  poetry. — W« 
have  poetry  on  hand— enough  to  set  up  a  school  for  the  muses, — C.  T.—  IF.— 
 Stanley — James — Gilbert — &c.  &c,  received. 

FuhUshed  for  the  EDITORS,  and  Sold  by  RICHARD  WESTUN,  Lotkian- 
$lreel,  to  whom  all  Communications  to  be  addressed,. jtoftrpaid. 


Colijuhoun,  PrintM,  Edinburgh. 


Jan.  15S7.  '  No.  XL 

OR 

U]VIVBRSITY  COTERIE.' 


•Egregious  Doctors,  and  Masters  of  the  eximious  and  arcane  science  of  Physick., 
■«f  your  urbanity,  exasperate  not  yourselves  against  us  for  making  this  littls 
volume.  Andrew  Bobde,  1547. 


PROFESSOR  OF  ANATOMY. 


The  family  of  Monro  is  identified  with  the  fame  of  the  Edin- 
bur"-h  University  ;  and,  as  excellent  citizens,  with  the  town  itself. 

Three  generations  have  now  produced  as  many  remarkable  men, 
and  shewn  what  is  rare  in  the  history  of  famihes,  each  of  these  men 
rising  above  his  predecessor  in  the  arduous  field  of  science.  This 
of  itself  is  a  boast  of  nobility  of  greater  value  to  a  country  like 
this,  than  a  tree  of  ancestry,  originally  founded  by  one  great  man, 
and  branched  out,  and  bearing  the  successive  names  of  an  hun- 
dred idiots — all  armed  with  the  emblazonry,  and  pompous  buffoon- 
ery of  heraldric  trump(*ry.  "  Write  my  name  upon  my  tomb,  (said 
the  dying  ancient,  when  teased  for  a  motto,)  and  the  world  will 
find  the  man." 

The  first  Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  was  the  founder  of  the  anato- 
mical learning  of  Edinburgh  University.  In  his  time,  the  medical 
department  began  to  take  its  form,  and  grow  famous, — Under 
his  care,  the  graduation  of  Physicians  commenced, — the  Infir- 
mary was  reared  by  his  actual  superintendance, — his  works  are 
appreciated, — and  his  book  upon  the  bones  is  as  yet  considered  in- 
capable of  improvement,  and  must  descend  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  second  Doctor  Monro  had  the  task  of  extending  his  father's 
labours ;  and  however  difficult  it  was,  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Haller 
gave  validity  to  his  claims,  when  but  a  young  man :  and  subse- 
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quently  his  own  works  confirmed  tlieni ;  for,  besides  containing 
many  philosophical  facts  established  by  him,  yet  claimed  by  others, 
they  prove  his  having  inscribed  his  name  upon  the  brain,  and  almost 
on  every  joint  of  the  human  body. 

The  third  Doctor  Monro  having  the  fame  of  his  grandfather 
and  father  to  support — the  chain  of  investigation,  and  discovery 
of  their  sciences  to  enlarge,  was  placed  on  their  chair  under 
a  terrible  load  of  responsibility  ;  for  he  had  the  family  honour  to 
protect — its  literary  character  to  uphold — and  its  fame  to  deter 
him  from  attempting  improvements.  And  when  the  catalogue  of 
those  illustrious  men,  who  have  sedulously  turned  over  every  fibre 
of  the  human  body,  in  search  of  some  point  unknown  to  their  pre- 
decessors is  reflected  upon,  we  must  confess  that  man  to  be  of  ex- 
traordinary qualifications  who  can  go  beyond  them.  The  present 
Doctor  Monro  has  done  so.  He  has  inscribed  his  name  on  two 
several  portions  of  the  body,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  his  ta- 
blet in  common  with  his  fathers,  and  from  vyhat  he  has  adduced 
within  these  last  few  years  in  other  branches  of  philosophical  inqui- 
rjt  farther  discovery  may  be  expected,  as  well  to  his  own  credit, 
and  to  that  of  the  University.    So  much  for  the  generality. 


The  present  Professor  Is  upwards  of  fifty.  He  is  a  tall  man,  of 
pix  feet,  naturally  slender,  but  age  begins  to  round  him.  He  is  of 
the  sanguine  temperament — a  peculiar  sharp  oast  of  countenance, 
which  is  «aid  to  be  hereditary.  The  expression  about  the  region 
of  the  mouth,  is  odd;  when  displeased,  it  assumes  a  contorted  form, 
which  is  well  known  to  the  Student,  and  discovers  a  feeling  of 
dislike,  passing  through  the  Professor's  own  mind,  which  is  convey- 
ed to  the  observer,  with  an  effect  requiring  no  words  to  ex- 
plain it.  To  the  idle  Student,  it  is  like  "  a  blast  from  hell."  The 
Professor  is  exceedingly  eccentric  and  irregular  in  his  dress :  One 
day  he  is  debonair,  the  next  you  see  him  disorderly.  His  man- 
ners are  full  of  politeness,  affability,  and  great  kindness  to  all  the 
Students  alike.  He  is  easy  of  access — gives  any  information 
wanted  readily,  and  all  without  any  show-off,  which  he  seems  to 
despise. 

Dr.  Monro  has  the  family  abilities, — great  acuteness,  applica- 
tion and  judgment,  and,  we  understand,  his  classical  attainments 
^j-e  excellent.    He  has  sustained  a  most  unmerciful,  and  unmeritT 
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fed,  load  of  abuse,  for  not  bringing  these  to  bear  earlier  than  he  h&i 
done.  This,  however,  he  only  has  experienced  in  common  with  his 
cotemporaries ;  and  from  a  set  of  critics  who  are,  to  say  the  truth, 
most  unqualified  to  judge.  For  the  times  in  which  we  live,  are  in 
a  very  different  state,  so  far  as  philosophical  science  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, than  previous  to  1804  or  so.  Before  that  time  the  greater 
number  of  the  Medical  sciences,  were  in  an  Unexperimental  state, 
comparatively  to  what  they  have  become  since,  and  particularly 
since  1809.  To  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  one  of  these 
improvements  is  absolutely  demanded  from  a  Professor  of  thie 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Here,  by  the  constitution,  degrees  in 
medicine  are  given  by  actual  instruction  and  examination,  not  by 
courtesy,  or  taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  [^candidate  knows  every 
fact,  experiment,  and  change  in  the  sciences, — as  with  other  Uni- 
versities. 

iProfessor  Monro  has  overcome  the  difficulties  incident  to  these 
changes.  He  gives,  within  these  last  few  years,  a  course  of  study 
of  a  more  advanced  kind  than  ever  was  delivered  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Theatre  of  Anatomy.  He  embraces,  along  with  the  simple 
anatomy  of  the  old  school,  the  new  chemical  analysis  of  each  divi- 
sion— the  physiological  and  pathological  peculiarities— and  deduc- 
tions arising  from  them  ;  and  has  to  combine  these,  with  the  col- 
lateral illustration  drawn  from  the  discoveries  of  comparative  ana- 
tomy. The  toil  of  gathering  the  preparations,  of  which  he  possesses 
a  most  extensive  selection,  of  itself  riiust  have  been  enormous.  He 
lectures  distinctly,  in  capital  language,  fluently,  and  with  point ; 
and  now  with  a  great  deal  more  of  confidence  than  formerly — the 
want  of  which  was  a  fault. 

Hi^  lectures  upon  surgery  are  more  of  an  elementary  descfiption 
than  is  usually  given.  Perhaps  he  can  afford  to  give  such  a 
course,  more  easily  than  any  private  teacher,  from  the  extraor- 
dinary collection  of  which  he  possesses  the  comriiand,— from  his 
access  to  facts,  not  to  be  got  at  by  most  private  individuals — and 
from  his  own  acquirements  and  industry. 

Dr.  Monro  is  esteemed  by  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  £tnd  Sur- 
geons as  a  physician  and  consulting  surgeon  of  the  first  rank,  as 
well  in  theoretical  acumen,  as  in  real  practical  skill.  His  writings 
in  each  branch  of  the  profession  give  additional  proof  of  his 
pretensions  to  celebrity,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
though  the  last,  be  is,  the  Jlrst  and  greatest  of  the  Monro's.  t 


THE  FABLK 

OF  TIIIi: 

ITNiryOWN-  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEOys  CONTiyUED: 
(Concluded  from  our  last. J 


The  President.  Upon  a  hernia  of  the  groin,  in  a  stout  young 
man  of  25, — attended  with  fainting,  insensibility,  and  other  symp- 
toms of  strangulation  ;  and  put  the  ease,  that  you  were  called  at  the 
end  of  12  hours  after  the  accident,  and  after  the  taxis,  bleeding, 
&c.  had  been  resorted  to  in  vain — what  would  you  do  Would, 
you  proceed  to  operate. 

Mr  N  .    No ;  I  would  try  some  of  the  aparatus  of  the  taxis 

over  again.  President. — Why  so,  Sir?  Mr.  N  Because  blun- 
derers often  try  these  things  ineffectually.  Mr  P.  No,  Sir,  you 
should  not  lose  a  moment  in  so  trifling.  Mr.  N  .  Sir,  I  beg  par- 
don ;  but  I  have  been  taught  differently.  Mr.  President.  Sir,  I 
will  not  sit  in  this  chair  to  be  contradicted  by  you,  nor  by  any  other 
candidate.  Sir,  I  insist  on  you  to  admit  my  authority,  and  proceed 
forthwith  to  the  operation.  I  therefore  ask  of  you,  how  would  you 
operate  ?    Mr.  N  •   I'd  merely  relieve  the  obstruction. 

A  degree  of  irritation  was  visible,  at  the  teasing  brevity  of  Mr. 
N  's  replies. 

Presideyit.    Really  Mr  N  ,  we  could  wish  that  you  would 

-understand  our  questions  a  little  more  generally.   Mr  N  bow- 
ed assent. 

President.    After  what  authority  or  method  would  you  operate  ? 

Dr.  Monro's,  or  Sir  Astley  Cooper's,  or  what  other?   Mr  N  . 

Upon  neither  Dr.  Monro's,  Sir  Astley  Cooper's — nor  any  other 
kind  of  Cooper.  I  operate  after  my  own  method,  and  by  means  of 
my  fingers  an'd  knife. 

Great  consternation  apparent  at  this  boldness  and  contradiction. 

President,  in  anger.  Sir,  would  you  go  through  the  integuments, 
peritoneum,  and  gut — and  epigastric  artery,  at  one  cut?  Would 
you  plunge  your  scalpel  into  the  life  of  the  patient  ?  In  the  name 
ef  patience,,  and  respect  to  our  craft,  I  ask  you  tukat  is  your  me- 
thod  ? 

Mr  N  .  When  1  am  called  to  a  case  of  strangulated  hernia 

of  the  parts  in  question,  I  first  try  the  taxis,  warm  bath,  purga- 
tives, and  antispasmodic  enemata,  for  a  few  hours, — say  four.  If 
tmsuccessful,  I  then  lay  the  patient  down  and  operate  thus ; — 1  di- 
vide the  integuments  in  the  very  way  a  man  does,  who  has  the  use 
of  his  eyes  and  hands.  If  the  artery  come  in  my  way,  from  irre- 
gular distribution,  I  cut,  and  tie  its  jetting  ends — if  it  cannot  be  .  ' 
otherwise  avoided.  I  dissect  until  I  come  to  the  obstruction,  and  I 
cut  a  few  of  the  fibres  of  the  ring,  aperture,  or  ligament,  or  opposing 
anatomy, — call  them  what  you  will,  for  to,  me  they  are  all  one.  I 
now  look  at  the  gut — if  it  be  black,  it  makes  me  look  again  ;  but 
no  matter,  if  it  be  free  from  crustation  of  coagulable  lymph,  and 
discoloured  spots,  through  which  the  slightest  point  may  be  sent ; 
and  above  all,  free  from  the  halitus  of  mortification,  which  is 
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so  familiar  to  the  surgeon,  I  relieve,  or  replace  the  gut, — bind  up  the 
wound,  and  put  the  man  to  bed.  But  if  these  things  are  contrain- 
dicated  by  the  h&litus,  severe  adhesion,  erosion,  and  mortification, 
and  the  many  other  accompaniments,  I  conjoin  the  gut,  with  the 
lips  of  the  wound — and  treat  the  fistula,  secundum  arlem. 

After  this  splendid  account  of  his  own  method,  Mr.  N  never 

was  asked  another  question.  The  censors  all  felt  its  force — they 
had  seen  Mr.  N — —  do  what  he  had  just  said. 

He  was  accordingly  removed  into  the  adjoining  room,  to  Ipok  a^  fi 
few  of  the  preparations,  until  a  debate  was  held  upon  his  examma- 
tion,  or  appearance.  The  anatomists  v;ere  alarmed,  says  our  re- 
porter, (but  he  being  among  the  ribs  below  the  table,  could  not  see 
who,)  for  their  guineas,  attendant  on  their  "  anatomical  dissections," 
Mr.  N  having  shewn  such  a  decided  contempt  for  such  use- 
less humbuggery ;  however,  they  insisted  that  Mr.  N   should 

be  compelled  to  fee  some  one  man's  rooms,  on  the  ground  that 
his  anatomy  was  far  too  general.  But  this  was  shewing  design  too 
openly,  and  was  very  properly  over- ruled.    It  was  agreed  on  all 

hands,  that  Mr.  N  should  pass,  be  enrolled  a  diplomatist  under 

the  new  regime  ;  and  get  a  commendatory  speech  from  the  Presi- 
dent. He  was  sent  for,  and  on  admittance,  was  congratulated,  on 
the  thorough  knowledge  he  had  shewn  of  his  art — of  his  obedience 
in  appearing  before  the  College — and  that  they  would  shake  hands 
individually — and  part  agreeably. 

Here  Mr.  N  made  his  bow — advancing  to  the  President, 

who  having  pushed  back  "  the  chair,"  came  to  Mr.  N.-  ,  who 

again  made  the  balance  to  the  President's  jettez  ensemble,  at  the 
same  time  they  shook  hands- -and  returned  acknowledgements. 

Having  done  this,  Mr.  N  passed  the  President,  and  made  the 

balance  to  the  next  member's  jettez  ensemble,  and  bow,  and  ac  • 
knowledgement,  who  being  passed,  immediately  made  the  pirouette, 
round  to  the  President,  jettez'd  and  shook  hands. 

This  system  of  balance,  and  jettez — and  pirouette,  continued 
round  the  table.  The  scene, — with  the  shuffling  of  feet,  pushing 
back  of  chairs,  noise  of  junction  of  hands,  rustling  of  cloth,  and^ 
the  acknowledgements  made  and  returned  in  all  the  variety  of 
voice  —  bass,  tenor,  treble,  counter,  and  so  on,  was  altogether 
curious,  and  sounded  very  solemn  and  grand,  even  upon  the  old 
wig-eared  stucco,  surrounding  the  ceiling  of  the  ancient  hall. 

Mr.  N  was  now  requested  to  take  the  chair,  which  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  occasion  agreed  to  abdicate,  2^ro  te7npore,  and  give  the 
meeting  a  few  words,  upon  tlie  new  system.    This  being  done,  Mr. 

N  made  a  satisfactory  commendation  of  the  old  system;  and 

recommended  moderation  under  the  new.  He  conceived  it  im- 
possible to  improve  a  system  under  which  Benjamin  and  John 
Lleb,  and  so  many  other  able  men  had  been  educated.  That  no 
system  could  make  a  man,  if  nature  had  not  assisted  ;  but  as  self- 
sufficiency  usually  outwits  itself,  there  was  no  harm  in  trying  to 
make  a  Surgeon.  The  design  at  least  was  laudable.  He  wished 
the  College,  and  every  one  of  the  members  well.  Having  ended,  he, 
again  passion-freed,  put  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  bowed  to  the  right, 
and  to  the  left,  then  retired,  and  mounted  his  horse,  and  set  off  tq 
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Superintend  an  over- Rowing  practice,  as  if  it  had  not  been  a  field 
day.  Scampering  horses,  and  rumbling  carriages,  soon  announced 
a  bre;iking-up  of  the  herd  he  left  behind. 


THE  CAMAKAS. 


t^rom  ihe  original  Spanish  MSS.  in  possession  of  Don  Miguel 

Henriquez. 


In  one  of  those  small  islands  to  the  south  of  Cuba,  called  Cam- 
anas,  which  are  thinly  populated  by  a  remarkably  ta  1  and  shm 
race  of  men,  towards  the  end  of  the  late  war,  was  to  be  seen  the 
house  of  Sebastian  St.  lago.  He  was  the  chief  personage  among 
'these  rude,  but  hospitable  and  courteous  islanders  ;  and  as  tliey 
are  unclaimed  by  any  European  or  American  power,  he  m.ght  be 
Wid  to  have  been,  not  only  the  largest  proprietor,  but  the  fa  her 
priest,  and  king  of  the  country.  They  hold  however  a  slight 
allegiance  to  the  government  of  Jamacia  ;  and  it  is  usual,  on  the 
deaSi  of  a  governor,  or  on  the  appointment  of  a  new  one,  for  the 
oldest,  as  well  as  the  most  respectable  of  these  islanders,  to  sail  to 
Jamaica,  and  receive  commissions  of  magistracy.  St.  lago  liad 
tlone  so,  and  received  his  commission  from  the  present  Duke  of 
Manchester.  Hfe  was  consequently  looked  up  to  by  the  rest  of 
the  people,  not  only  as  a  man  of  great  wealth,  but  as  one  of  su- 
perior intellectual  qualifications.  He  had  been  educated  in  Spam  : 
and,  as  his  name  indicates,  was  a  Spanish  Creole,  by  birth.  He 
had  a  family,  consisting  of  a  wife,  two  daughters,  and  a  son.  H.s 
x^iFewas  an  English  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  British  officer,  who 
liavino-  been  killed  during  the  war  in  Spain,  was  left  destitute 
near  Madrid.    Here  St.  lago,  having  to  pay  a  parting  vis.  to  an 

unl  who  was  the  abbess  of  the  nunnery  where  Clara  Delville  wa, 

Seed,  fell  in  love  and  married  het.  He  left  Spain  for  his  native 
;;ountry,  which  was  Cuba,  and  in  a  shoi.  time  amved  here^ 
Beino-  ofahotpnd  fiery  disposition,  he  could  not  submit  to  the 
rebukes  of  his  father,  lavished  on  him  for  his  imprudence     marry - 

ng  a  portionless,  as  well  as  an  untitled  girl ;  and,  making  his  m  en- 
tion known  to  his  wife,  they  collected  together  whatever  little 

hey  possessed,  and,  in  the  nfght,  with  two  favourite  negroes  set 
sail  for  the  Camanas.  Their  voyage  was  pleasant,  and  on  the 
day  following,  they  landed  safely.  St.  ago  purchased  a  small 
Se  of  ground,  which  he  soon  inclosed;  and  though  he  often 
felt  the  sfigma  of  his  situation,  in  subsisting  a  mere  fisherman,  or 
turtle  catcher,  yet,  neither  by  word  or  look,  could  his  wife  perceive 

'''^J^Z^l^t.cr. ere  West. three  children.  He  had 
become  the  fiiS  person  in  the  Island,  and  his  wishes  knew  no 
His  fatheiV  ,,,n.y  kindred,  all  became  lost  in  th  blue 
We  of  Clara.  His  eldest  daughter  was  ten,  his  son  i^^^  and  a 
Sbc  in-arms  made  up  the  whole  of  bis  domestic  circle.    This  A>as 
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as  we  said  before,  towards  the  end  of  the  late  war ;  and  these  seas 
at  all  times  covered  by  piratical  vessels,  at  this  period,  seemed  to 
hear  nothing  else.  There  was  one  well  known  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Black  Boat."  Her  colours  were  black,  with  a  death's  head, 
and  crossed  thigh  bones.  She  was  the  terror  and  scourge  of  these 
seas,  and  \vherever  the  crew  landed,  murder,  riot,  conflagration, 
and  violence  raged.  Numberless  were  the  depredations  commit- 
ted by  this  huge  sea-monster,  and  with  such  success  in  Cuba,  and 
the  other  Islands,  that  the  superstitious  did  not  fail  to  attribute  some 
infernal  agency  in  the  matter.  Many  attempts  had  been  made  to 
conquer  tliis  unconquerable  bark,  but  all  had  failed  of  success. 
But  before  we  can  say  any  thing  more  of  the  vessel,  or  its  crew, 
'twould  be  as  well  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  their  commander. 

His  name  was  Borgio,  an  Italian  by  birth  and  education.  He 
was  the  son  of  a,  cardinal  at  Rome,  by  a  servant  girl,  whose  extreme 
beauty  was  only  equalled  by  her  total  disregard  of  chastity.  She 
gave  Ijirth  to  an  infant,  M'hich  was  immediately  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  at  that  time  resident  there,  whose  catholic  opi- 
nions rendered  him  the  fittest  person  asfoster-fatheHo  the  offspring  of 
u  cardinal :  Besides  his  great  wealth,  held  out  a  temptation  to  the 
Cardinal,  as  well  as  the  frail  mother  of  the  unhappychild,  in  so  doing. 
The  Cardinal  was  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  the  Duke,  and 
of  course  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  the  child.  He  be- 
came much  attached  to  it,  and  jokingly  used  to  promise  to  make 
his  will  in  its  favour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  had  no  objec- 
tion to  this,  as  it  would  save  him  the  annuity  he  intended  to  have 
settled  on  the  boy.  Things  being  in  this  way,  the  boy  became 
one  of  the  family  ;  and  though  remarkably  elegant  in  his  manners, 
and  handsome  in  his  person,  his  mind  bore  no  likeness  to  his  body^ 
His  mother  some  time  after  followed  one  of  those  rovers  be- 
longing to  a  Banditti,  in  which  Italy  so  much  abounds,  and 
"twas  said  that  she  died  a  similar  death  to  that  of  the  Le- 
vite's  concubine  mentioned  in  scripture :  For  she  was  found 
dead  in  a  cave  contiguous  to  a  village,  with  a  few  spots  of 
blood  upon  her  clothes — but  no  wound  about  her  body,  and 
it  appeared,  that  there  had  been  some  struggling  for  her  person, 
by  which  the  blood  had  fallen  on  her  clothes,  as  several  stilletos, 
and  bcoken  daggers  were  found  near  by,  as  well  as  the  bodies  of 
three  'banditti.  The  Cardinal  caused  her  to  be  decently  consigned 
to  the  earth,  and  masses  to  be  said  for  the  repose  of  her  soul.  The 
boy  was  christened  Leonardi  di  Borgio  in  honour  of  the  Cardinal, 
who  dying  soon  after,'  Borgio  became  the  heir  of  immense  wealth. 
He  no  sooner  was  informed  of  this,  than  he  altered  his  whole  con- 
duct. He  was  now  fifteen,  and  as  this  age  tallies  with  the  seven- 
teenth or  eighteenth  of  colder  climates,  he  gave  himself  up  to  all 
those  allurements  and  passions  so  peculiar  to  that  period.  There 
were  no  excesses  he  did  not  plunge  into — no  follies  he  did  not  imitate 
—no  deed  he  did  not  boast  of  having  performed.  There  was  about 
his  own  age,  and  similiar  to  him  in  birth,  a  young  girl,  who  had 
been  brought  up  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duchess, — ^for  this 
girl  he  conceived  a  strong  passioil,  but  as  his  love  was  merely  tliat 
of  animal  impulse,  he  sought  gratification  alone,  deriding  Uie  softer 
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blandishments  of  the  sex.  His  attempts  were  frequent,  but  meet- 
ing always  with  repulse,  and  a  threat  to  inform  her  protectors  of 
his  inclinations, — his  rage  new  no  bounds.  He  snapt  his  sword, 
stam])t  his  feet,  and  swore  enjoyment  or  death.  The  poor  girl  was 
terrified — and  fled  from  his  sight — he  pursued,  and  unfortunately 
she  ran  into  a  long  gallery  totally  uninhabited.  Azar. 

To  be  continued. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITORS. 


The  CHEILEAD, 

To  Simon  Simple. 

Pec.  To  spoiling  9  sheets  of  post-paper  in  .composing 

one  article,        .       .       .       .       .       £0    0  9 

To  one  quarter  hundred  pinions,  .  0  10- 

Tp  breaking  Landlady's  tea-pot  in  momentary  fit 

of  inspiration,         .         .         .  .056 

To  cutting  shin-bone  in  said  fit,  and  plaister  for 

the  same,       .       .       .        .        .  0    0  2 

To  burning  tails  of  coat,  sweeping  mantel-piece 
with  elbow,  and  breaking  three  Chinese  or- 
naments, (viz.  one  IVT^pdarin,  one  dragon, 
and  one  sauqer,)  one  jPitt's  head,  one  bust 
of  Fox,  one  leg  of  Cupid,  and  other  daniage 
in  state  of  deep  abstraction,         .        .       2  11  1 

To  one  dose  salts,  to  in^prove  wits,  snd  one 

No.  of  the  CHEILEAD,       .       .       .0    0  4- 

To  three  days  spent  in  thinking  on  a  subject, 
three  nights  employed  in  w.riting  the  same, 
walking  33  times  across  the  bridges,  sub- 
scription to  Mackay's  Library,  and  interest 
of  one  pound  deposited  in  the  hbrary  for  a 
volume  of  the  Spectator,  &c.       .        .        1  13  IJ- 

'Xo  lozenges  for  cough,  caught  by  standing  on 
the  pier  of  Leith,  fpr  the  purpose  of  better 
describing  the  sea        .       .       .       .       0    ^  1^ 

To  coach  hire  home  from  Leith  .         .       0    0  9 

.  To  half-bottle  whisky,  by'  way  of  Hippocrene       0  13 

To  pen,  ink,  wax,  candles,  postage,  Jind  s.undries   0    2  9 


£4.  17  9i 


Sir, — I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  the  above  Bill  re- 
ceipted, OS  I  find  it  impossible  to  continue  any  longer  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  CHEILEAD-  LUave  written  seventeen  articles, 
and  have  not  had  one  inserted.  I  have  merely  sent  the  items  of  the 
last,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  C£^pital  expended. — Not  to  men- 
tips        I  owe  to  tny  shoe^iTiakierfpr  a  pj^ir  of  thick  shoes,  bought 
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tolely  for  trudging  out  at  night  to  pid  up  odd  things,  arid,  aa- 
said  in  the  bill,  the  subscription  to  Mackay's  Library, — the  only 
item  of  the  bill  I  do'nt  regret. 

Your  notice  of  this  will  oblige,  Sir, 

Your  aspiring  Servant, 

Simon  Simple. 

Lauriitan,  30th  Dec.  1826. 

♦«*  In  answer  to  Mr.  Simple's  letter,  we  beg  to  inform  him, 
that  as  his  assistance  was  voluntary,  we  do  not  hokl  ourselves 
responsible  for  his  loss ;  and,  indeed,  were  we  to  remunerate  him, 
'tis  ten  to  one  if  our  other  correspondents  would  not  also  require 
the  same,  which  would  be  ruination  to  us.  We  shall,  however, 
in  future,  look  with  a  more  benignant  eye  on  the  worthy  Simon's, 
effusions.  Editors. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CHEILEAD. 


My  DEAR  Cheily — You  don't  know  how  angry  Mamma  was  ott 
Wednesday  last,  because  she  caught  me  reading  the  "  Devil  An- 
noyed." She  positively  said  it  .was  immoral !  La  !  my  dear 
Cheily  !  why,  there's  only  one  bad  word  in  it ;  and  as  to  im- 
morality, why,  now,  I  can't  see  it.  You  know  I'm  not  one  of 
those  puny  things  called  Jine  ladies; — I  can  walk  six  miles  before 

breakfast,  and  as  many  before  dinner,  and  dance  in  the  evening  - 

I  hate,  besides,  all  ridiculous  cooping  up  ;  I,  like  Mary — Mary 
^aWston-somethinq — (I  forget  the  name),  because  she  stands  up 
for  the  rights  of  "  woman."  Therefore,  my  dear  Cheily,  (Hike 
to  say  dear — you  know  I  am  platonic,)  the  reason  I  trouble  you 
is,  that  you  will  tell  us  more  news  than  you  usually  do,  and  do'nt 
be  so  severe.  Ma.  says,  she  wont  allow  me  to  read  you  if  you  go 
on  this  way.  And  Cheily,  if  you  know  of  any  young  man — (I 
am  not  very  particular) — tell  him  I  am  unmarried — have  six  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  wish  to  set  up  house  for  myself.  Mind,  I  shall 
only  require  these  few  things, — to  have  a  command  of  my  time — 
to  come  and  go — no  questions  to  be  asked, — two  dresses  a  month 
— besides  the  wardrobe  on  my  marriage  day — theatre  once  a  week. 
Shall  expect  two  housemaids,  cook,  and  footman.  I  do'nt  care 
about  a  carriage,  because  I  can  walk  as  well  as  most  people.  I 
should  like,  also,  three  courses  at  dinner — to  be  attended  by  my 
husband  whenever  I  want  him — to  have  no  dogs,  sportsmen,  guns, 
or  fishing  tackle  in  the  house, — never  to  go  to  a  tavern,  coffee- 
house, or  any  other  place  without  me.  Now,  Chiely,  these Jett 
things  I  require,  and,  in  return,  will  yield  rayself  vassal.  ' 

Isabella. 

P.  S.  I  am  not  particular  about  his  looks  ;  but  I  should  like 
him  to  be  tallish — aquiline  nose — fine  forehead — dark  clustering 
hair — good  -  whiskers — black  eyes,  regular  teeth — agreeable  man- 
ners— striking  address,  and  taate  in  dressing.  And,  CuErLY,  if 
you  see  such  a  man,  leave  a  note  at  your  publisher's,  and  I'll  call 
for  it.  I. 


p.  S.  CuEitY,  it  would  be  as  well  too,  that  he  be  of  a  good 
character ;  no  rake — (I  hate  rakes,) — and  must  sing  and  dance 
well.  Of  course  he  can  play  the  flute.  My  dear  Cheily,  I'm 
sure  you're  tired, — good  bye.  Isabella. 

N.  B.  We  have  a  great  mind  to  make  up  to  Miss  Izzy  our- 
selves ';  but  do'nt  possess  one  hundredth  part  of  the  qualifications 
required, — nor  can  we  walk  far.  An  odd  questien  has  just  come 
into  our  head — how  old  is  Miss  Izzy  ?  Editors. 


THE  OBSERVER  versus  CHEILEAD- 


Tintinnabulum  tinnit — Plautus. 
"  Bell  tingles." 


The  Editor  of  tlie  Observer  says  we  have  been  snarling  at  him— now  we  ne* 
ver  snarl— we  bite — and  perceive  we  have  wounded — for  he  bleeds.  Calls  us  a 
two-penny  publication  1  False  !  we  sell  for  threepence.  Item,  we  expend  our 
pocket-mpney.  This  is  the  case  for  the  plaintiff— now  the  defence,  that  is,  our 
story. 

The  Editor  could  not  have  hit  on  a  more  unfortunate  subject,  for  Ttempe,  he 
happened  to  be  editor  of  a  late  publication  yclept  Lapsus— and  this  said  LapsQs 
sold  for  only  one  penny  I  Here  then  is  consistency,  to  abuse  a  three-penny  pa- 
per, when  he  was  accoucheur  to  one,  which  sold  for  only  one-penny — and  sure- 
ly if  price  make  respectability,  ours  is  more  respectable.  Now,  as  to  pocket 
money,  we  did  expend  some  little  tliat  way— but  we  have  been  amply  remunera- 
ted. The  difference  between  us  and  the  Ex- Editor*  of  the  Lapsus  is— that  he 
made  his  pocket  money,  by  a  penny  publication,  and  we  spend  ours  on  a  three- 
penny. Now,  when  we  wrote  that  same  article  in  our  last  number,  we  really 
had  all  the  good  nature  and  meekness  of  Moses,  the  Ex-Editor's  Landlady's 
Tom  Cat— that  with  such  octosyllabic  feeling,  he  has  celebrated  in  his  late  pe- 
riodical,— the  lines  ending  we  believe  with 

"  Miss  Hutton,  Miss  Hutton, 

"  My  Mutton,  my  Mutton."  , 
or  some  such  attic  gingling :  Nor  did  we  for  one  moment  dream  of  having 
such  apeai;rung  in  our  ears,  of"  the  Observer  !  the  Observer  !  by  half-a-dozen, 
damn'd  good  natured  friends,"  as  we  have  had,  since  that  exiguous  portion  of 
paper  was  allotted  to  us  in  the  scriptiim  res  novas  conlinens.  We  did  not  say 
any  thing  against  the  Observer— we  merely  said  that  he  reviewed  a  book  he 
never  read,— and  repeat  that  if  he  says  he  did  read  it,  previous  to  writing  the 
critique,  inserted  in  his  paper,— we  say  that  he  is  lying  under  a  mistake.  We 
never  review  books,  or  give  our  opinions,  before  reading  tl>em,  and  if  the  "  Ob- 
server" reviews  books  before  reading  them,  'tis  a  very  bad  custom,  and  the 
sooner  abrogated  the  better.  As  to  his  thinking  it  beneath  him  to  notice  us, 
is  silly,  very  silly,  positively  paw,  paw.  It  reminds  us  of  Sir  Fretful— who 
though  declaring  he  feels  not  the  squibs  let  off  against  him,  yet  nevertheless,  was 
unable  to  conceal  his  anger.  Enough  of  the  Observer,— and  let  us  say  something 
of  the  "  Correspondent." 

•       undcrstftnij  Ji^f  Editor  pocketed  something  dovce,  on  lh«  eccasioo.—EP' 
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We  sat  down  intent  on  writing  a  most  severe  article,  but  we  considered  for 
a.  few  moments,  and  beheld  the  "  little  man,"  with  *  tin-box  concealed,  uncor. 
rected  papers  and  note-book,  lying  breathing  his  last  literary  pufF,  writhing  in 
Clieileadean  horror,  and  we  could'nt  do  it.  No!  the  milk  of  "  human  kindness" 
would'nt  let  us.  We  have  therefore  only  to  congratulate  the  "  little  man"  on 
tlie  dinner  he  eat  in  return  for  the  article,  and  advise  him  to  write  as  many 
more,  as  his  numerous  avocations  will  all»w,  or  the  Observer  has  room  for.  In 
another  part  of  our  paper,  will  be  seen  an  anecdote  of  the  "  little  man's"  show- 
ing his  anatomic  knowledge,  and  how  far  calculated_he  was,  to  give  his  opin> 
ion  on  Mr.  Lizars'  plat«s.  *  * 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Anecdotk  or  the  Knigft  of  the  Notb-Book  and  Actress.  A  gen- 
tleman who  bad  just  commenced  the  study  of  Anatomy,  in  a  "  conver- 
sation with  the  "  little  man,"  accidently  inquired  of  him  tlie  name  of  the  mus- 
cle, so  strongly  marked  on  his  neck,  laying  his  hand  at  the  same  time  upon  the 
Sterno  Cleido  Mastoideus.  The  "  little  man"  looked  big,  for  some  moments 
and  then  with  a  Magiiterial  air,  answered  "the  Uiiio  Hrjoideus  //"  No  Student 
who  has  been  one  month  at  College,  but  can  tell  that  muscle- — we  hare  extract- 
ed this  anecdote  from  a  very  excellent  letter,  sent  us,  by  a  correspondent,  and 
which,  we  regret,  for  want  of  room,  we  cannot  insert.  Our  friend  Studena 
must  be  earlier  with  his  communications,  when  he  would  have  them  inserted. 


Mr.  Allan — We  are  sorry  to  notice  the  demise  of  this  excellent,  and  celebra- 
ted Surgeon,  whose  long  life  of  unremitting  perseverance,  and  professional 
zeal,  rendered  him  an  excellent  and  valuable  Colleague.  In  our  next,  we  pur- 
pose giving  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  his  life.  There  is  a  report  abroad, 
that  Mr.  Lizars  will  lecture  in  his  place  to  his  pupils,  but  we  see  by  hand-bills 
posted  about  the  town,  that  Messrs.  Liston  and  Turner,  are  alone,  qualified  to 
%o  give  certiiicates. 


THE  CURE  FOR  BLUE-DEVILS. 

To  all  who  are  troubled  with  vapours  and  spleen, 

This  letter  I  kindly  indite  ; 
For  you  the  best  rem'dy  ever  was  seen, 

Is  the  remedy,  of  which  I  now  write. 
Exercise,  Billiards,  Riding  and  Drink, 

Have  been  tried,  and  most  others,  in  vain  ; 
But  out  of  sight,  better  than  all  these,  I  think — 

Indeed,  there's  no  doubt — I  repeat  it  again, 
Better  than  these  and  all  others  by  far,  , 
Is  a  neat,  as  imjiorted,  Havannah  Cigar. 
Though  ever  so  d  uU,  so  morose,  and  uncivil, 

Blow-out-brainish,  and  sad,  in  your  blindness ; 
'Twill  make  you  o'erflow,  though  you're  sour  as  the  devil. 

With  the  SWEET  milk,  yclept  human  kindness. 
The  day  may  be  bad,  and  you  can't  walk  about. 

Billiards,  you  may'nt  be  inclin'd  ; 
Perchance  for  a  Hack,  you  don't  chuse  to  FORK  out, 

And  drinking  may'nt  be  to  your  mind. — 
Better  than  these  and  all  others  by  far, 
 a  neat,  as  imported,  Havannah  Cigar. 

*  The  «  little  man"  attends  every  sectio  cadaveris,  and  cribs  hearts,  brains,  hmgs, 
Sec.  for  his  great  patron,  that  abuser  of  every  other  man  but  himself,  and  whose 
practice  in  fevers  is  so  well  known. 


SONNET. 

ATHENS. 
I. 

i  felt  for  Athens — for  her  sons  and -daughters, 

The  brave  and  beautiful,  condemned  to  draj; 
A  captive's  chain — while  the  barbarian  slaughters 

Their  young  and  aged — and  his  crescent- flag 
Hangs  streaming  with  tlieir  blood  from  city-gales, 

Or  blackens  in  the  sun  to  be  for  signs 
And  fearful  portents  to  the  allied  states— 

The  infidel,  too,  sneers  at  their  fall'n  shrines 
And  thanks  his  propliet— the  fierce  Janizar 

Abroad  in  their  forsaken  squares,  blasphemes 
And  tramples  on  the  cross,  the  men  of  war 

Have  pillag'd  their  fair  palaces — those  dream* 
Of  retribution,  hopes  of  liberty. 
Are  blasted  now — alas  1  too  fatally  ! 

u. 

I  felt  for  Athens— what  ftnist  bo  her  feeling 

In  this  her  degradation— can  she  bend 
To  the  deep  curse  of  tyranny,  and  lend 

A  patient  ear  to  taunts  of  insult  pealing 
From  the  oppressor's  lips  ?   Can  she  descend 

From  all  that  she  has  been,  to  that  worst  end 
'Of  blackest  shame — debasement,  misery, 

Like  a  lame  victim?— and  must  these  things  be? 
Yes,  the  Turk  lords  it  in  his  hour — till  stung 

By  the  keen  sense  of  overpowering  wrongs, 
Each  Greek  asserts  the  soul  that  yet  belongs 

To  Greece, — and  wrench  the  fetters  that  have  clung 
B-usting  into  their  hearts,  and  cankering  there, 
Until  their  very  prison-damps  grew  native  air.  ArriCtrs. 


EPIGRAM, 

Ye  Surgeons  and  Students  away  with  your  knives, 

Let  them  lie  and  get  rusty  the  rest  of  your  lives, 

Come  learn  a  new  mode,  which  your  purpose  moy  serve, 

To  discover  a  muscle,  a  tendon,  or  nerve  ; 

To  cut  thro'  the  flesh,  quite  clean  to  the  bone. 

See  L  s  cut  up,  by  a  keen  edged  Stom.  Stl'DKKI. 

1  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  E.  M.  JJ.— We  apologize  for  mistakes — we  shall  be  more  careful,  in  fu- 
ture a  "  Constant  Reader  "  reads  so  constantly,  tliat  he  didn't  see  his  own  com- 
munication inserted  in  No.  8.  under  the  same  name  ss  sent  in  his  last.— A''.  T. 
and  others,  we  have  no  time  even  to  read. 

Published  for  the  EDITORS,  and  Sold  by  RICHARD  WESTON,  Lothian- 
Street,  to  whom  all  Commimications  to  be  addressed,  post-paid. 


Colnuhoun,  Printer,  Edinburgh. 


Jan.  1827.  '^0.  XII, 


UJVIVEKSITY  COTERIE. 


Zgregious  Doctors,  and  Masters  of  the  eximious  and  arcane  science  of  Physick, 
of  your  urbiinity,  exasperate  not  yourselves  against  us  for  making  this  little 
Tolume.  Andrew  Bordh,  1547. 


^Jr.  'AxLAN,7aie  Lecturer  in  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  Surgeons 
to  the  Royal  Infirmary. 


^he  province  of  Biograpliy  is  probably  one  of  the  most  hazard- 
ous to  venture  on,  in  the  regidns  of  literature.   The  author  is  ever 
laccused  of  negligence,  or  redundancy,  of  partiality,  or  severity  : 
And  while  abused  by  one  party,  he  is  lauded  by  another,  as  their 
inclinations  or  interests  lead  them,  alike  inattentive  to  the  difficul- 
ty of  perfection,  and  the  obstacles  that  may  intervene,  and  without 
recollecting  that  where  much  is  to  be  done,  much  will  always  re- 
main to  be  perfected.  Having  premised  this,  we  proceed  to  the  sub- 
ject of  our  paper,  "  a  sketch  ijf  the  life  of  Mr.  Allan."    Mr.  Allan 
was  a  man  of  probably  more  industry  than  genius— more  remark- 
able for  assiduity  than  distinguished  for  talent,— more  calculated  to 
gain  attention,  than  to  call  forth  admiration.    His  course  of  lec- 
tures, which  wSe  exceedingly  well  attended,  were  delivered  in  lan- 
guage too  homely,  to  strike  the  mind  with  any  thing  brilliant  or  great, 
and  the  Student  required  an  attendance  of  some  days  before  he 
became  accustomed  to  the  constant  hem,  with  which  he  was.  trou- 
bled ;  but  that  over,  we  know  of  no  lecturer  who  was  easier  under- 
stood, or  more  readily  followed.    He  had  read  much,  and  quoted 
we  thought  with  diffidence-but  advanced  his  own  opinion  with  an 
emphasis,  that  scarcely  left  room  for  question.    This  might  proba- 
bly, and  we  do  not  hesitate  irfsaying,  arise  from  his  service  in  the 
Navy.    Army  and  Naval  Surgeons  are  like  the  centurion ;  they 
say  «'  go  and  he  goeth,  come  and  he  cometh  ;"  habit  soon  renders 
this  natural,  and  nature  producei  impatience  of  contradiction. 
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He  was  about  fiftvrjeven  year*  of  age,  antcl  a  native  we  believe 
fcf  Edinburgh.  He^as  also  licentiate  of  the  College  here,  and  in 
London.  A  man  of  acutertess,  sensible  as  a  practitioner,  and  cool 
and  steady  as  an  operator.— Of  some  little  vapity,  and  considerable 
tenacity  of  opinion,  His  works  arie  a  treatise  on  Lithotomy,  Re- 
commending the  knife  in  preference  to  the  gorget,  and  other  me- 
chanical contrivances.  By  some, , 'tis  considered  a  work, of  consi- 
derable mepit,  by  others  as  possessing  little,  claim  to  attentionw 
,SIis  last  work,  fh'e  System  of  Surgery,  written  for  the  purpose  of 
condensing  the  practice,  is  much  esteemed.  He  lived  just  to 
finish  it,  and  the  last  volume  is  promised  soon.  Papers  of  hjs  have 
also  appeared  in  the  "  New  Medical  Journal,"  to  which  he  was  one 
of  the  principal  contributors. — We  know  not  of  his  being  the  au- 
thor of  any  besides  those  we  have  mentioned, — however,  his 
System  of  Surgery,  will  always  be  a  respectable  work,  whatever 
hew  improvements  may  be  made. 

Mr  Allan  was  a  man  of  middling  size — unassuming  manners — - 
and  plain  in  his  person.  His  back  was  somewhat  round,  from  the 
asthma  Vyfth  which  he  was  constantly  afflicted,  and  he  had  a  pecu- 
liar thickness  in  his  voice,  which,  with  the  hem  we  mentioned  before, 
rendered  him  difficult  to  Understand. 

Our  sketch  is  merely  that  of  his  public  character,  and  we  neither 
have  a  right,  nor  an  inclination,  to  enter  into  the  privacies  of  re- 
tirement. We  understand  that  he  experienced  heavy  family  cala- 
mities, "  but  that  he  bore  them  with  resignation  and  fortitude.  On 
the  whole  then,  summing  up  his  failings  and  virtues,  we  consi- 
der the  College  of  Surgeons,  as  well  as  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
have  experienced  a  serious  loss  in  his  death,  which,  were  it  not  for 
the  pEesence  of  a  Listen,  we  are  afraid  would  be  irreparable. 

"^Ve  baVe  omitted,  we  perceive,  on  looking  over  our  sketch  to 
nicnfion»  that  he  was  for  some  time  partner  to  the  late  John  Bell — 
a  name  which  certainly  is  'no  inconsiderable  merit  to  Mr  Allan, 
to  have  coupled  with  his.  His  clinical  lectures  we  do  not  recollect 
to  have  heard,  but  from  what  we  have  seen  of  the  others,  have  no 
difficulty  in  forming  an  opinion.  Of  mild  and  placable  disposition, 
he  is  said  to  have  saved  Mr.  John  Bell  from  many  unpleasant  oc- 
currences ;  his  indomitable  temper  leading  him  into  daily  quarrels. 

In  the  desultory  and  unconnected  manner  in  which  we  have 
'drawn  up  our  sketch,  we  are  fearful  we  have  not  succeeded  in  ren- 
-dering  ourselves  perspicuous — but  the  difficulty  of  procuring  in- 
iformation  that  could  be  depended  on — must  be  our  only  excuse. 
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FOR  THE  ATTENTION  OF  THE  STUDENTS. 

THE  LAW  SUIT. 


The  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  against  His  Majesty  the  Kin^,  tlie  Pro- 
fessors, Students,  and  the  Learning  of  Edinburgh  University. 


We  have  received  tlie  communication  of  Paulus  Juvenis,-' 
upon  the  above  subject.  It  contains  a  great  many  excellent  oh- 
4  servations  on  a  business  wherein  the  whole  vitality  of  the  Uni- 
versity depends  :  For  if  the  process  be  decided  in  terms  of  the  ab- 
surd summons,  the  College  Walls  may  be  pulled  dovyn  the  next 
day.  Its  learning  can  never  stoop  to  be  administered  to,  by  ii 
pack  of  ignorant  chair-makers,  oilmeoj  petty-fogging  writers,  bar- 
ber-surgeons, trafficking  merchants,  and  brawling  hireling  News- 
papers. 

The  days  have  ceased,  God  be  praised  !  since  Great  Britain  was 
alone  the  only  land  of  liberty,  where  learned  men  could  dwell,  and 
give  instruction,  with  the  voice  of  freedom.  But,  for  this  very 
reason,  it  becomes  Great  Britain  to  protect  its  learning, — to  en- 
courage it  to  continue  in  the  Islands  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
not  to  expel  it,  by  contracting  its  efforts,  at  every  point;  for  by 
so  doing,  it  is  clear,  that  its  best  Philosophers  will  go  elsewhere, 
and  nothing  but  the  name  will  remain  behir^d,  But  to  go  on  with 
our  subject  of  the  law-suit. 

Faulus  thinks  that  it  is  inept,  because  it  grasps  at  rights,  not  be- 
longing solely  to  the  claims  of  the  Magistrates;  and  wants  the  sanc- 
tion of  those,  whose  claims  are  at  the  least,  upon  a  level  with  those  of 
the  Magistrates,  videlicit,  the  sanction  of  the  King,,  who,  as  the 
highest  Patron,  ought  to  have  been  cited  in  the  process,  throu"-li 
means  of  the  officers  of  State.    For  this  reasori,  Paulus  is  of  opiq-  f 
ion,  that  the  action  is  in  a  manner  treasonable, — since  its  conclu- 
sions are  to  deprive  the  Monarch,  of  one  of  his  rights,  nolens  voleng. 
And  he  would  humbly  suggest,  that  the  officers  of  State,  should 
appear  as  objectors  to  the  process,  in  some  shape  or  other:  Or 
enter  a  claim  of  declarator  of  the  King's  rights,  as  Patron,  and 
have  it  discussed  along  with  that  of  the  Magistrates — and  the 
matter  settled  at  once,  in  a  fair  competition. 

But  Paulus  thinks,  that  if  allowed  to  go  on  to  a  decision  upon 
the  present  summoiis,  that  no  judgment  can  be  given,  which  could 
at  all  affect  the  College  rights :  Because,  if  decided  adverse  to  the 
Uiiiversity,  those  Professors  holding  office  under  the  superior  Pa- 
tron, may  refuse  obedience  to  its  nqandate;  and  this,;even  although 
they  appear  in  the  process. 

Paulus  cheers  us  with  the  opinion,  that  the  Professors,  as  the 
case  stands,  have,  out  of  sight,  the  best  side  of  the  question.  If  lie 
be  right  here,  we  trust  most  fervently,  that  if  there  be  even  a  doubt 
in  behalf  of  the  University,  that  the  Court  of  Session,  and  House 
of  Lords,  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  it. 

_  Paulus  wonders  why  the  Students  do  not  stand  up  to  the  Ma- 
gistrates, and  claim  some  of  their  rights.  That  by  the  act  of  Par- 
liament 1621;  we  have  a  right  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  free  Colle^et, 
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and  are  iiulividimlljr  mentioned  as  a  body  to  whom  tliese  privileges 
are  granted.    But  he  thinks  our  claims  should  only  be  a  subject  of 
inquiry  among  ourselves  at  present,  and  charges  us  not  to  hurt 
them,  as  the  divinity  students  did  lately.    However,  he  advises  us 
strongly  to  demand  back  our  play-ground, — which  he  declares  to 
be  that  fine  large  field  beyond  the  Links,  now  the  property  of  Sir 
George  Warrender :  and  usurped  from  us,  and  given  away  by  these 
kind-hearted  generous  Magistrates,  to  this  Sir  George  Warrender's 
ancestors,— an^  gratuitoudy.    Paulus  is  inclined  to  be  of  opinion, 
that  our  right  to  this  field  is  derived  from  King  James  VI,  honest" 
man  J  rest  his  soul  !  I  But  Paulus  regrets  being  able  to  get  admit- 
tance to  the  proper  quarter,  for  examination,  and  tracing  up  the 
grant. 

Really  we  ought  to  open  our  eyes  after  this  affair.     For  we 
are  any  thing  but  handsomely  treated  by  the  Magistrates^  from 
■  whom  we  receive  neither  favour  ilor  protection — even  though  we 
spend  well  on  to  £200,000  Sterling  in  the  city  annually.    If  we 
take  a  game  at  cricket  upon  the  Links,  it  is  a  fault.    If  we  jump  a 
dyke  in  the  King's  Park,,  dvum  dejicere,  why  it  is  a  fault.    In  short 
every  thing  that  can  annoy,  thwart,  vex,  insult,  grind,  and  incite 
us  to  be  mischievous,  in  order  to  get  any  unhappy-temperad  bro- 
ther among  us,  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Police,  and  thereby  filch 
Jbut  of  our  pocket,  (without  giving  U3  even  the  semblance  of  British 

justice,  for  we  say  the  Police  Court  measures  no  jusUce  to  us 

poor  devils,)  a  fine  of  two  or  five  guineas  to  augment  their  revenue, 
and  afford  'to  some  low  newspaper  a  paragraph  at  our  expesse; 
about  which  there  is  an  eternal  quarrel  with  Daddy  on  returning 
home — we  say  it  is  done. 

We  feel  the  force  of  Paulus'  advice;  and  about  the  park — if  we 
could  find  out  some  document  to  go  upon,  and  we  will  set  about 
the  search,  we  could  easily  rise  £500  to  try  the  question. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Magistrates  ought  in  conscience  to  give  us 
a  wing  of  the  Meadows  in  lieu  of  it. 

The  Students  are  requested  to  consider  about  these  things, — for 
we  shall  call  their  attention  to  the  business  of  our  rights  very  soon, 
in  a  regular  paper  cn  the  subject.  t 


THE  CAMANAS.  • 

From  the  origitial  Spanish  MSS.  in  possession  of  Don  Miguel  de 
^  Henriquez, 


(  Continued  from  page  128.^ 

Here  she  fell  pale  and  breathless  upon  the  floor,  and  with  tear- 
streaming,  eye,  and  pity-looking  lip,  conjured  him  as  he  valued  her 
peace,  life,  honour,  reputation,  sex,  to  dfesist.  For  a  few  moments, — 
the  monster  was  awed  by  her  distressing  sobs,  but  some  of  her  dress 
becoming  disordered, her  bosom  uncovered;  the  sight  so  fired  his  pas- 
sion, that  the  brutal  appetite  returned— and  the  poor  gul  was  left  a 
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wreck  of  nothingness  !  The  all  that  females  possess  of  honour,  rec- 
titude, character,  reputation,  is  seated  in  that  word  chastity — and 

now  — .  In  his  calmer  moments  he  reflected  on  the  oqtrage 

he  had  committed — on  the  anger  of  his  protectors — and  on  the  pro- 
bable consequences  of  the  issue.  He  returned  to  his  victim — offer- 
ed his  hand— his  heart — his  fortune — if  she  would  conceal  what 
had  happened.  The  poor  girl  was  insensible — but  at  length  when 
she  understood  his  meaning — she  i)uslied  him  roughly  from  her 
— and  rushing  to  a  \yindovv,  in  a  moment  after,  dashed  herself 
upon  the  pavement  below. 

His  first  emotions  were  those  of  surprise,  horror  ^nd  consterna- 
tion,— to  these  succeeded  remorse,  regret,  despair.  He  stood 
fixed  ;  immoveable  as  the  marble  pavement  on  which  he  gazed — 
a  leaden  image  of  the  man,  where  neither  heart  throbbed,  pulse 
beat,  nor  muscle  stirred.  Sensation,  thought,  speech,  action,  life, 
hope,  fear,  all  seemed  lost,  spell-bound,  wasteid,  gone,  dead,  buried. 
He  became  in  that  short  moment— that  atom  in  the  world  of  time 
— a  chaos  of  misery,  wretchedness,  and  inanition.  In  those  fire- 
fraught  moments  that  sear  the  reeling  brain  with  hot  and  blasting 
flames,  flickering  from  the  heart  in  huge  volumes  of  unremitted, 
unmitigated,  unanodyned  -pangs  of  mental  anguish,  agony,  and  re- 
trospective recrimination,— when  the  shrivelling  heart-strings  crack,, 
in  agony,  and  the  big,  huge  heaVe  of  the  distended  bosom,  like 
awakening  ocean,  on  a  tempest  morn,  billows  forth  unimaged  woe, 
swelling  the  passion-filled  frame,  till  the  exhausted  body  sink  into 
one  .dull,  dead  calm,— in  those  moments  are  pains,  and  pangs,  and 
agonies,  more  rivening  than  hell's  own  torments,  or  imagniatiou 
pictured  ills — And  o'er  his  face,  like  wind-driven  clouds,  alternate 
passions  rose  and  disappeared.  He  looked.— Awful  !  Below,  upon 
the  cold  marble  step,  silent,  lifeless,— dead  as  the  stones  on  which 
she  lay,  was  the  victim  of  his  lust.  She  moved  not— limb,  or  hand, 
or  eye.  A  faint  struggle  of  a' muscle,  a  quivering  of  the  lip,  and 
a  gentle  movement  by  the  passing  eve -breeze  of  her  lily  dress,  and 
all  was  over  !  There  she  lay,  a  beauteous  piece  of  fragile  clay- 
broken  in  an  unlucky  hour — the  empty  casket  that  had  held  the 
jewel  life — the  dross  of  something  gone— the  shattered  image  of 
the  divinity  ! 

All  his  emotions  fled,  and  fears  of  personal  safety  weighed 
heaviest  in  his  mind.  He  ran  fleetly  do^h  to  where  the  domestics 
were  accustomed  to  be,  and  in  a  hurried  tone,  informed  them  of 
the  accident.  The  poor  girl  was  taken  up,  but  never  spoke  ! 
Borgio's  account  was,  that  she  was  leaning  out  of  the  window, 
and,  overbalancing  herself,  fell  out.  The  story  was  generally  be- 
lieved, though  some  hinted  that  he  might  have  been  the  cause 
of  her  death.  The  funeral  was  performed,  he  acting  as  chief 
mourner. 

Borgio's  character  now  assumed  a  different  colour.  He  dis- 
contmued  his  riotous  conduct,  dismissed  his  dissolute  companions, 
and  became  as  remarkable  for  his  piety,  as  he  had  been  for 
his  irrellgion.  Shortly  after  he  proposed  to  the  duke,  that  he 
should  become  a  brother  of  a  religious  order.  The  duke  did  all 
in  his  power  to  persuade  him  to  the  contrary,  but  without  effect : 
and,  after  the  usual  trials,  he  became  a  monk  1    His  fortune  was 
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bf  course,  mfldc  over  to  ihe  Holy  Church,  and  brother  Borgio  warn 
all  in  all." 

But  the  monastic  life  of  dull  recurrent  monotony  was  never  in- 
tended for  Borgio.  He  grew  restless,  unhappy,  insubordinate. 
Instead  of  the  holy  religious  calm  of  contemplative  devotion,  ab- 
stcnance,  and  prayer,  that  he  expected  to  meet  within  the  walls 
of  the  convent;  he  found  hypocrisy,  deceit,  fraud,  lewdness,  villany, 
indecency,  and  boisterous  epulation.  He  shrunk  from  such  a  scene. 
Me  reviled  the  moriks — was  laughed  at — and  that  drove  him  to 
distraction.  He  applied  to  the  superior,  but  he  added  invective  to 
scorn.  Borgio  could  never  tamely  brook  restraint,  but  insult — the 
thought  was  madness.  He  ruminated  on  what  plan  he  should 
follow— communicated  his  intentions  to  another  monk,  who  had 
appeared  much  attached  to  him  since  his  admission  into  the  con- 
vent he  acquiesced,  and  they  determined  to  leave  the  priory  and 

become  brother  hermits  in  some  distant  land.    This  was  specious  ; 
but  Belloni  was  too  old  a  man,  and  too  much  versed  in  the  ways 
«»f  the  world  to  think  seriously  of  turning  hermit, — all  he  wanted 
■was  to  gain  possession  of  sufficient  wealth,  with  which  he  intended 
to  return  to  his  former  comrades,  a  band  of  banditti  near  Naples. 
For  this  purpose,  on  the  evening,  while  all  the  monks  would  be  at 
prayers  in  their  cells,  Belloni  and  Borgio  were  to  steal  out  together, 
and  make  the  best  6f  their  way  out  of  the  city.    But  Belloni  had 
ordered  it  otherwise  than  that  they  should  escape  empty  handed. 
He  therefore  managed  to  make  so  much  noise  on  passing  the  su- 
perior's room,  that  they  were  detected  by  him.    Instantly  Borgio 
laid  hold  of  the  superior  by  the  thfoat,  and  Belloni  gave  him  seve- 
ral stabs  with  an  iron  crucifix  he  had  ground  with  great  assiduity 
for  the  purpose  ;  he  fell  from  the  grasp  of  Borgio,  who  seeing  the 
old  man  gasping  for  life,  and  the  blood  gushing  in  torrents  on  the 
ground,  stood  aghast.    "  You  have  not  murdered  him  I  the  old 
man  1  you  have  not  murdered  him,  Belloni  ?"    "  I  hope  so,"  said 
the  monster  ;  "  come,  we  have  no  time  to  lose,  man  ;  help  me  to 
open  this  chest ;  here's  the  plate  and  the  jewels,— come — why,  you 
dop't  move, — you  are'pt  afraid  ?"    Borgio  returned  no  answer ; 
the  deed  had  been  so  rapid — the  bleeding  man — the  blood — the 
ensanguined  crucifix,  and  the  diabolic  countenance  of  the  mur- 
derer, all  flushed  upon  him  as  the  image  of  some  frightful  dream. 
He  refused  to  participate  in  the  spoil,  and  resolutely  resolved  to 
stay,  laying  his  hand  at  the  same  time  on  Belloni,  intending  to 
detain  him,  Belloni  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  alter  his  reso- 
lution, but  finding  all  his  attempts  vain,  he  proceeded  to  threats. 
"  The  monks  will  be  here  directly,"  said  he,  "  and  torments,  such 
as  your  kind  heart  would  shrink  from,  will  be  provided  for  you. 
Stay,  iherx.  Saint  Borgio  ;  but,  before  we  part,  just  take  this  present 
from  an  old  friend.    A  dead  head  never  opens  lip ;"  saying  which, 
he  stabbed  Borgio  in  several  places.    He  fell — for  the  act  had 
been  sp  sudden"  he  neither  perceiyed,  nor  had  time  to  avert  the 
t)lo\y.    Belloni  now  fled  as  quickly  as  possible  from  the  convent, 
and  the  porter,  disputing  his  passage,  was  sent,  like  the  prior,  ta^ 
heaven  or  hell  before  his  time.    He  of  course  escaped. 
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Borgio  raeanwliile  lay  upon  the  floor,  not  so  much  wounded  ag 
astounded  at  such  deep  depravity,  and  seizing  the  handle  of  the 
bell,  rang  it  violently..  The  monks,  in  a  body,  rushed  from  their 
cells,  alarmed  at  this  unusual  ringing  of  the  superiors  bell.  Here, 
how  were  they  astonished  ?  Borgio  told  them,  that  hearing  a  noise- 
in  the  Superior's  room,  he  had  come  up  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
and  that  he  found  Belloni  and  him  struggling  ;  that  he  perceive4 
the  Superior  was  badly  wounded,  and,  in  endeavouring  to  assist 
him,  had  received  these  wounds.  He  recommended  an  instant 
pursuit.  Some  ran  to  the  gate,  and  there  found  the  porter  welter- 
ing  in  his  blood.  All  was  alarm  and  consternation,  and  in  the 
general  bustle  nothing  was  done.  At  length  one  of  the  monks 
was  sent  to  the  Bishop,  who  arrived  the  next  day  to  inquire  intq 
the  affair,  which  as  there  was  no  testimony  to  contradict  it,  Borgiq 
was  thanked  for  what  he  stated  he  had  done— the  Superior  buried, 
and  he  chosen  in  his  stead. 

To  be  continued. 


ON  KISSING. 


Don  celeste,  volupte  pure, 
De  rUnivers  moteur  secret, 
Doux  aiguillon  de  la  nature, 
£t  son  plus  invincible  attrait, 
Eclair,  qui,  brulant  cequ'il  touche. 
Par  I'heureux  signal  de  la  bouche, 
Avertit  tous  les  autres  sens  ; 
Viens — jouer  autour  de  ma  lyte  ; 
Qu'on  reconnoisse  ton  delire 
A  la  chaleur  de  mes  accens. 

Dorat  Hymne  au  Baiser. 


This  custom  oracularlij  handed  down  from  the  earliest  ages,  i§ 
pne  on  which  we  believe  few  poets  have  not  spent  much  time. 
The  Coterie,  then,  weekly  distributing  their  CHEILEAD,  would 
be  much  to  blame  did  they  not  say  something  of  a  habit  so  nearly- 
connected  with  their  own  name.  It  is  of  such  antiquity,  that  its; 
origin,  like  that  of  eaiting  or  drinking,  maybe  traced  to  our  earliest 
progenitors. 

The  first  mention,  (we  believe),  made  of  kissing  in  holy  writ,  is 
the  xix.  chap.  Gen.  eene  11, — "  And  Jacob  kissed  Rachel."  Esau, 
also,  on  the  meeting  with  his  brother  after  the  quarrel,  "Jell  on  his 
neck  and  kissed  him."  Many  other  examples  might '  be  adduced 
from  the  Scriptures,  but  we  are  merely  to  give  a  sketch  of  some- 
thing about  kissing,  and  examine  what  learned  men  have  approved 
of  the  custom,  and  what  ha^  not. 

Our  definition  of  kissing  is — that — that  kissing  is  a  touching  of 
lips,  caused  by  a  principle  vie  do  not  understand,  and  heightened 
by  a  sensation  we  cannot  express.  Probably  if  we  describe  its 
eflPects,  the  nature  of  kissing  may  be  better  known  : — When  two 
youthful  people,  of  two  different  sexes,  place  two  different  pair  of 
lips  together,  ivro  different  effects  are  seen.— The  youth's  cheeks 
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become  ftushed,  the  lips  pale,  the  eyes  sparkle,  the  heart  leaps, 
the  breast  swells,  the  body  shakes,  the  muscles  quiver,  and  a  soft- 
ness, almost  feminine,  creeps  over  him.  Happiness,  in  rapid 
"  eddies,  circle  round  his  heart,"  and  universal  joy  travels  through 
the  frame.  This  is  the  kiss  of  genuine  alFection,  between  two 
hearts  that  beat  for  one  another,  untainted  by  the  grosser  fires  of 
our  nature.  The  lady,  on  the  other  hand,  blushes,  her  eyes  are  cast 
down,  her  bosom  heaves,  her  pulse  throbs,  her  frame  trembles,  and 
sometimes  she  sighs.  A  modest  mantle  of  scarlet  suffusion  dyes 
her  cheeks,  her  neck  and  bosom,  and  she  is  vexed  because  she  is 
pleased — pleased  she  knows  not  why.  We  might  speak  sine  fine 
upon  this  same  kissing  ;  but  trusting  our  readers  are  already  ac- 
quainted with  its  effects,  and  know  something  of  its  nature  from 
our  description,  we  hasten  on  to  talk  as  becomes  us,  eruditely 
and  eximiously  upon  this  erotic  custom. — "  Let  him  kiss  me  with 
the  kisses  of  his  mouth,"  says  the  lady  in  the  song  of  Solomon, 
«  for  thy  love  is  better  than  wine."  This  song  some  of  the  learned 
(among  whom  we  place  Rees  and  Pocock,)  are  of  opinion,  with 
the  Talmud ists,  that  it  was  written  by  a  learned  Je\v,  personating 
Solomon  ;  however,  without  giving  any  reason,  and  against  almost 
the  evidence  of  our  own  senses,  we  shall  consider  Solomon  as  its 
author,  as  it  suits  our  purpose.    Having  taken  this  let  us 

contrast  him  with  Socrates,  who  forbid  kisses,  and  we  shall  quote 
the  following  passage,  which  we  find  in  Bayle  : — "  Critobulus," 
said' he,  "  is  more  rash  than  if  he  had  tlirown  himself  upon  the 
points  of  naked  swords,  or  leaped  into  the  sea,  for  he  had  the 
boldness  to  kiss  a  fine  face."  "  O  God  !"  said  Xenophon,  "  this 
is  to  attribute  a  strange  power  to  kisses  !"  We  need  not  give  the 
whole  of  the  quotation,  it  is  too  long;  what  we  have  quoted  is 
sufficient  for  our  subject.  Now,  as  Solomon  was  the  wisest  man 
among  the  Jews,  and  Socrates  one  among  the  Grecians,  (for  they 
possess  more  learning  than  the  Hebrews.)  we  think,  as  far  as  their 
authorities  go,  we  may  either  kiss  or  not,  as  wp  happen  to  be  in- 
clined. But  as  some  may  say  we  have'rit  acted  fairly,  we  shall 
quote  a  few  more  passages  and  authors  against  kissing,  and  then 
wind  up  our  paper  with  those  iii  favour  of  it.  To  the  former  the 
learned,  the  aged,  and  the  philosophical  man  will  become  patrons  ; 
but  as  one  glance  from  the  eye  of  a  fine  woman,  (as  Socrates  him- 
self acknowledges,)  does  more  execution,  than  all  the  syllogisms 
of  all  the  wise,  even  though,  like  Wagner,  they  may  threaten  to 
run  us  through  with  them,  we  prefer  giving  our  suffrage  to  the 
advocates  for  kissing. 

Puteanus,  or  Vander  Putten,  or  Dupuy,  as  he  is  sometimes 
called.  Professor  oiF  Belles-Lettres  at  Louvaine,  in  160S,  forbid 
kjssing,  on  the  grounds  of  its  being  unchaste,  and  in  the  education 
of  a  young  lady,  in  whom  he  was  interested,  he  particularly  incul- 
cated the  danger  of  the  custom.  In  a  letter  to'  a  friend,  he  thus 
speaks  of  the  young  lady,  who  being  an  Italian  by  birth,  Vander 
Putten  thought  it  dangerous  to  allow  her  the  kiss.  "  De  puella 
vestra  quid  scribam  ?  Valet,  viget,  jam  matura  viro,  jam  plenis 
i)ubilis  annis.  Mores  et  linguam  quoque  nostram,  discit,  tamcn 
oscula  non  libat.  Sic  earn  habeo,  uti  cducata  est.  Sets  tu,  ut  confring^ 
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vas  cito  Samitmi  solet.    Pudica  quidem  Belgnnim  pscula,  sed  la- 
men  oscula  :  et  insinuenter  multo  honestius,  quam  figantur.  Abhor- 
rere  ilia  ab  hoc  ritu  debet,  et  si  pudicitia^  alumna  esse  velit,  li- 
tesum  usque  quoque  verecundiae  florem  servare.     Nesciunt  nos- 
tra virgines  ullum  libidinis  rudimentum  oculis  aut  osculis  inesse, 
ideoque  fruuntur.     Vestrse  sciuut.    Si  nostra  esse  liaec  quoque 
incipiet,   particeps  eandoris  nostri  erit,  et  castas  immunitatis 
eapax."     This  Guelderland  philosopher  certainly  reasoned  we.J. 
but  coldly  like  his  climate.    Bayle  says,  that  Kempius  quotes, 
this  passage  in  his  dissertation  "  De  Oscuhs,"  wherem  is  also  the 
opinion  of  a  Professor  of  Leyden,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  temper- 
ance and-who  proposes  a  question,  whether  kissing,  which  is  permit^ 
ted  to  strangers  in  the  low  countries  freely,  be  chaste  or  unchaste . 
He  decides  against  it,  quoting  Seneca,  who  says  a  lady  was  accus- 
edof  impudence,  because  she  received  a  kiss  ;  and  these  two  weii 
known  lines  of  Ovid's — 
\  Oscula  qui  sumpsit,  si  non  et  csEtera  surapsit, 

Haec  quoque  que  data  sunt  perdere  dignus  erat. 
In  this  last  quotation,  we  differ  from  the  learned  Professor,  many 
people  kiss  without  meaning  any  harm.    This,  however,  Publia* 
Maenius,  who,  we  ara  told,   says  Bayle,  by  Velerius  Maximus, 
whippeda  slave  for  kissing  his  daughter,  thereby,  said  he.  incul- 
cating the  impropriety  of  kissing.    If  this  Mr.  Publius  Maenius 
whipped  for  kissing  alone,  he  was  a  brute  ;  if,  on  the  grounds  ot 
the  disparity  of  situations  in  life,  he  was  correct,  as  well  as  the 
Baron  in  Candide  who  kicked  Candide  out  of  doors  lor  kissing  /m- 
daughter.     The  'author  of  the  Saint  Evremoniana,  says  that  a 
kiss  in  Italy,  Turkey  or  Spain,  which  leads  to  adultery,-in  Pans  is 
a  mere  civility ;  and  in  Germany,  Kormannus  relates,  as  well  as 
other  travellers,  that  it  is  the  usage  for  young  men,  on  meeting  with 
young  women,  to  kiss  them ;  but  it  appears  they  object  to  be  kiss- 
ed in  public.    Socrates  says,  (we  must  return  to  hira  again,)  that 
ladies  are  animals  more  dangerous  than  scorpions,  for  scorpiotis 
must  come  near  you,  to  do  harm,  but  that  women  wound,  without 
coming  near.    Now  the  sage  was  thinking  of  Xantippe,  and  the 
dirty  water,  and  no  doubt,  felt  what  he  said.    But  as  we  are  not 
inchned  to  become  one  of  his  disciples,  we  shall  hasten  this  dull 
paper,  and  turn  to  those  who  favour  kissing. 

We  needn't  quote  Sapho— all  ladies  like  kissing ;  nor  Anacreon, 
for  he  was  old,  and  to  see  an  old  toothless  fellow  slabbering  a  kiss,  as 
herrible,  nor  Ovid,  he  was  a  beast— nor  Horace,  we  don  t  hke  hini, 
notwithstanding  his  "  Oscula  quae  Venus  quinta  parte,  sui  nectaris 
imbuit."  -  .  * 

 —the  fragrant  kiss," 

Which  Venus  bathes  in  quintessence  of  bliss.— Oc/e  xiii.  i?.  Irt. 

Nor  any  of  those  old  fellows.  Petronius  Arbiter,— we  still  must  keep 
farther  from,  and  as  to  Virgil,  excepting  the  scene  m  the  caufe,  and 
the  ,  .  ■ 

Omnia  vincit  amor— et  nos  cedamUB  amon. 
•  Tn  hell,  in  earth,  in  sea,  in  heaven  above, 

Love  conquers  all,  and  all  must  yield  to  love.— Drydf.n.  .. 

he  is  scarce  a  kissing  poet.— Catullus,  Propertius,  Tibullus,  (not- 
withstandipg  Mr.  Grainger's  -translation,)  Marullu?,  Iheocntu.s, 
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and  all  others,  though  we  enlist  them  on  our  sld«  of  the  question 
Ave  forbear  quoting.  Secundps,  Bonefonius,  Dorat,  Armstron/-,  &e! 
ttre  more  to  our  purpose.    Secundas  says  :  

Non  dat  Basia,  dat  Neoera  nectar, 

Dat  rores  anima;  siiave-olentes  ; 

Dat  nardumque,  thymumque,  cinnamujnque  ; 

Et  mel,  qiiale  jugis  legunt  Hymetti —  '    Bmiu^i  ir, 

'Tis  not  a  kiss  you  give  my  love,  « 

'Tis  richest  nectar  from  above! 

A  fragrant  show'r  of  balmy  dews, 

Which  thy  sweet  lips  alone  diffuse  ! 

'Tis  ev'ry  aromatic  breeze, 

That  wafts  from  Afric's  spicy  trees  !  ^ 

'Tis  honey  from  the  ozier  hive, 

Which  chymic  bees  with  care  derive.  1779. 
This  one  quotation,  with  our  mot'to,  we  consider  sets  the  matter 
entirely  at  rest,— notwithstanding  all  the  learned  have  said  against 
it.  However,  we  must  acknowledge  kissing  to  be  very  dano-erous. 
Its  a  subtile  poison,  that  runs  through  the  body  like  Prussic'^Acid, 
before  we  know  any  thing  about  it,  and  really  if  we  did'nt  find  so 
many  votaries  in  favour  of  it,  we  should  Avaver,  whether  to  follow 
Solomon,  or  Socrates.  Byron  is  of  our  opinion,  and  the  story  of 
Julia  exemplifies  it,  as  well  as  that  of  Haidee. 

Our  Saviour  was  betrayed  by  a  kiss,  and  there's  no  doubt,  kis- 
sing had  something  to  do  with  Antony's  losing  the  world.  We 
could  say  a  great  deal  more  upon  the  subject ;  but  really  we  are  of 
such  a  mercurial  cast,  that  we  are  growing  tired  even  of  kissino-, 
we  conclude  then  with  these  lines  from  Dorat,  and  probably  at  a- 
fiother  opportunity,  may  renew  the  theme. 

The  flowers  that  in  ypp  meadow  grow, 
To  thee  their  bloom,  their  fragrance  owe ; 
The  blossom'd  shrubs,  in  gaudy  dress. 
Thy  genial  warmth,  thy  power  confess  : 
The  stream  that  winds  along  the  grove, 
And  courts  the  shore  with  waves  of  love 
Is  taught  by  thee,  the  fond  embrace. 
By  thee  is  taught  each  rural  grace — 
■i  On  gently  parted  lips,  say  why 
Is  placed  the  rose's  beauteous  dye? 
Because  on  that-soft  seat  of  bliss 

Abides  the  rosy-breathing  kiss.  •  • 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  AnatOJIICAl  Museuji  tos  opened  on  Saturday  last,  in  that  octa-rMial 
ro»m,  directly  under  Dr.  Monro's  class  room.  The  collection  is  v.-duable^  an«l 
the  disposition,  reflects  credit  on  the  managers, — but  we  think  the  room  batllv 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  tliere  being  scarce  light  sufficient  to  examine  aiiv 
of  the  preparations  ;  though  we  supposje  they  may  be  taken  down  from  the  ciise's 
on  particular  occasions.  Dr.  Monro's  cpllection  we  understand  i&  not  yet 
Ijrought  down,  but  arrangements  are  in  progress,  and  it  will  shortly  be  mingled 
■with  the  one  in  question.  There  is  a  small  closet  or  corner  allotted  to  the  pre- 
parations of  Wr  M'Kenzie,  which  are  very  beautiful.  Every  anatomicaJ  student 

henceforward,  is  requii-ed  to  take  out  the  ticket  for  admisBion,  which,  as  stated 

in  a  p^eTi»us  paper,  is  one  guinea. 


Lord  Rector  of  the  UNiVERiiTr.— We  were  never  more  astonished  ip  our 
lives,  than  on  opening  an  almanack  for  1827,  we  beheld  the  Lord  Provost- 
Lord  Rector  of  the  University,— wc  know  not  whether  or  not  to  dcspiie  the 


us 

vanity  of  the  man,  or  th«  pusillamniity  of  the  professors,  iind  patrons,  in  per*, 
iiiitting  sucli  an  insult  as  tliis  to  appear  against  us  who  are  the  support  of  the 
College,  against  the  University,  as  the  fountain  of  learning,  and  against  the 
Professors  tijeniselves,  as  the  guardians  of  that  fountain.  Various  have  been 
the  attempts  to  revive  this  office,  all  failed,  but  it  was  left  for  a  man  of  erudition 
and  mahogany  to  succeed.  We  do  not  know  a  greater  disgrace  that  could 
have  happened  to  this  University,  than  that  a  rector  should  have  been  appointed, 
and  that  rector  a  chair  maker  !  Positively  it  is  an  insult  to  every  one  connect- 
ed with  the  University,  and  a  matter  of  joke  to  our  neighbours  abroad.  How 
will  it  sound,  that  our  Lord  Rector  was  a  mechanic  ?  Had  it  been  a  Campbell, 
a  Brougham,  even  a  Hume,  or  any  body  else — but  a  mahogany-man,  it  might 
have  past.    Patres  Medicine!   where  are  ye?  the  Lord  Rector,  the  head  of 

your  senate  is  a  coffin-maker  !    Had  he  been  a  dealer  in  the  Dodonean  grove  

had  he  pieces  of  the  Argo  on  hand — did  he  sell  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon  the 

trees  of  Jeroboam — some  of  the  timber  of  the  ancient  Birnhamwood  Shaks- 

peare's  mulberry— or  trafficked  in  Shittim — we  could  look  over  it  but  vulgar 

Scotch  fir,  imitation  rose- wood,  Cuba  cedar,  and  Jamaica  mahogany,  oh  horrible ! 
It  reminds  us  of  the  following  passage  quoted  in  a  review — "and  the  University 
was  in  such  plight,  that  John  Trotter  Mahogany  who  was  there  in  the  character 
of  a  tomb-stone,  burst  into  tears."  If  this  honourable  Rector  had  made  a  cur- 
tlfin  for  tlie  ark,  if  he  had  furnished  Pontius  Pilate's  house,  or  embroidered 
a  petticoat  like  Ferdinand  for  the  Virgin  Mary, — we  could  forgive  him  ;  but 
nothing— no  positively,  nothing  of  the  kind.  Several  suicides  have  been  com- 
mitted on  this  account,  and  we  aje  confidently  told  more  may  be  expected. 
Hark  ye— we  do  not  abuse  the  man  for  his  trade— we  have  been  accused  of  doing 
something  similar  before,  we  abuse  him  because  an  undertaker  has  no  right  to  be 
at  the  he^d  of  a  College.  T^-ade  is  no  disparagement,— Our  blessed  Saviour 
was  a  carpenter— but  when  men -will  obtrude  themselves,  they  must  be  censured 
— 'Tis  probable  if  we  knew  who  ovr  great  grand-fathers  were,  we  should  find 
them  in  some  more  menial  situations,— but  we  venture  to  say,  that  no  uphols- 
terer was  ever  at  the  head  of  an  University  before.  We,  as  students,  positively 
protest  acknowledging  such  a  Lord  Provost,— we  protest  against  it  to  the  utmost 
of  our  power,— and  to  the  end  of  time,— moreover  we  vote  for  a  meeting  and  we 
promise  to  be  present,  to  forward  a  petition  to  the  Lord  Rector  "  that  he  do  have 
his  name  blotted  out  from  the  Almanack,  and  that  he  retire  peaceably  to  his  wife 
and  domestic  duties."  It  was  bad  enough  before,  but  to  have  it  blazoned  to  the 
public— its  past  bearing.  To  think  that  for  a  little  personal  vanity,  a  man  should 
jnjure  the  honour  and  reputation  of  his  country,— its  Worse  than  Catiline  or 
JVIasaniellq.  •  • 


STANZAS. 

•Oh  love !  Pure  love  '  of  heavenly  birth. 

Say  hast  thou  ever  deigned  with  man 

To  dwell  on  this  polluted  earth, 

Since  first  the  flight  of  time  began  ? 

Tis  said  thou  hast, — and  none  believe(J 

The  tale  more  fondly  once  than  I ; 

A  form  like  thine  my  heart  deceived. 

And  charmed  with  siren  songs  of  joy. 

Its  looks  were  bright,— Its  voice  was  sweet. 

Oh  !  how  bewitchingly  it  stole 

Into  my  bosom's  last  retreat. 

And  pour'd  delight  around  my  soul. 

Ah  !  mem'ry  !  wherefore  wilt  thou  stray 

Thus  o'er  bright  scenes  of  vanished  bliss,— 

Could  scenes  so  lovely  melt  away? 

Alas.! — my  bosom  answers,  yes.  

"Twas  but  a  phantom,  It  has  flown. 
Like  mist  before  the  morning  beam  ! 
And  yet  how  fair— how  brigiit  it  shone,—. 
4  will  not  weep— 'twas  but  »  dream. -i- 


m 


• 
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FOR  THE  CliEILEAD.' 


I  have  power,  and  I  have  wealth, 
I  have  knowledge,  I  have  health, 
1  have  bright  and  beauteous  bowers, 
And  in  pleasure  spend  iny  hours;—?' 

'I  tlie  sword  of  Empire  sway,  ^ 
A  U  the  Nations  me  obej, 

I  have  riches'  glittering  store-  % 
Tell  me  friend,  -yvhat  lack  I  more  ? 

"  Thou  hast  pleasure's  outward  sho\T» 
"  Thou  hast  riches'  fairy  glow, 
"  Thou  hast  ne'er  a  single  woe, 
■"  Ownest  not  a  single  foe, 
"  O'er  thy  head  all  •blessings  met, 
"  Yet  one  thing  thou  lackeet  yet." 
Toll  me  what  is  that,  I  pray  ? 
"  It  is  what  will  cheer  tliy  way, 

"  It  is  worth  thy  learned  lore, 
"  'Twill  outweigh  tliy  hoarded  stor.e^ 
'  Jwill  extend  thy  sceptre's  pow;er, 
*'  And  give  bliss  to  every  hour ; 
"  It  will  soothe  thee  in  thy  sickness, 
"  And  protect  thee  in  thy  weakness, 
"  'Twill  be  with  tliee  till  the  end, 

'<  'Tis  a  true  and  faithful  friend. '••  E.  M.  R. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  SERENE  NIGHT  AT  SEA, 


The  mouth  of  Ganges,  and  Bengalian  Bay, 

Now  lost,  now  Coromandel  passed  away ; 

We  by  Ceylona  steer:  — the  vanish'd  sun 

Oe'r  Eastern  realms  his  radiant  course  had  run  ; 

Now  sober  night,  adorned  with  silver  rays. 

Her  sober  glories  gracefully  displays, 

All  heaven  is  clear,  all  minds  secure  from  blame, 

No  spot  appears  in  the  cerulean  frame  ; 

The  bending  moon,  divided  seems  to  be,  ' 

At  once  in  heav'n  and  in  the  trembling  sea  ; 

Th'  expanded  sea  appears  a  nether  sky. 

And  w  ith  the  stars  the  glitt'ring  fishes  vie.  _ 

Soft  gales  from  spiry  shores  their  odours  bring. 

And  sweep  the  liquid  plain  with  downy  win^, 

Pleasant  the  scent ;  and  the  nocturnal  scene. 

To  the  charmed  sight  is  awful  and  serene ,; 

A  pleasing  melancholy  now  presides,  ,    ,•  i  rvr  t 

And,  like  a  wand'ring  ghost,  the  stealing  vessel  ghdes.  «.  1. 


^  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Bmshful  Man  must  be  more  couragcous.-Other^orrespondents  in  our  Next. 


^'ublUkcL  for  the  EDITOnS,  and  Sold  by  lilCHARD  WESTON,  Lothian- 
Street,  to  whom  all  Communications  to  be  addrcsied,  post-pmd. 


*f  Col«l"houn,  Printer,  Edinburgh. 


Jan.  1857.  ^^I^- 

OR 

UJVIVERSITY  COTERIE. 


■Egregious  Doctors,  and  Masters  of  the  exiniious  and  arcane  science  of  PliysicJc, 
of  your  urbanity,  exasperate  not  yourselves  against  us  for  making  this  little 
-Tolume.  Andrew  Bordu,  IbVl. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  TEXT  BOOKS. 


We  have  received  many  letters  upon  these  hooks,  and  those.of 
Sate  accuse  us  of  partiality  for  not  noticing  the  subject. 

We  would  have  spoken  of  these  books  long  ago,  but  the  truth  is, 
that  the  task  is  an  ungracious  one,  and  our  opinion  regarding  it  of 
little  use.  There  is  but  one  mode  of  redress,  which  is,  that  the 
-students  of  each  clasi  upon  whom  the  text  book  is  forced,  nolens 
volens,  should  have  a  meeting  and  state  the  grievance  to  the 
Senatus  Academicus. 

We  are  far  from  giving  any  consent  to  the  avaricious  intention 
of  any  professor  palming  upon  his  class  a  thick  text  book  of  the 
dearest  type ;  and  thus  forcing  the  sale  of  an  annual  edition,  to 
the  professor's  own  vast  profit,  and  to  the  benefit  of  his  Gillie  the 
Bookseller.  If  such  books  are  absolutely  demanded  in  some  of 
the  classes,  and  perhaps  they  cannot  be  dispensed  with  ;  yet 
surely  there  are  plans  which  might  be  fallen  upon  to  render  these 
books  cheaper,  at  least,  in  the  language  department.  Why  not,  for 
example,  follow  the  laudable  custom  of  the  Germans  ;  they  publish 
two  editions  of  each  book,  one  on  the  coarsest  paper  and  type,  and 
at  the  cheapest  rate,  the  other  as  fine  as  taste  can  make  it.  This 
excellent  plan  is  adopted  to  suit  the  purses  and  inclinations  of  all 
kinds  of  readers.  Accuracy  is  all  that  either  edition  of  the  work 
requires,  to  make  the  volume  meet  the  avowed  object  and  purpose 
of  utility.  This  plan  ought  to  be  enforced  in  our  University,  and 
let  the  student  take  his  choice  of  the  half-crown  edition,  or  the 
dearer  one,  just  as  he  pleases.  And  we  would  have  these  books 
printed  under  the  express  sanction  of  the  Senatus  Academicus. 

The  tax  as  levied  at  present  by  some  of  the  Professors  is  extra- 
ragant,  and  would  not  be  borne  in  any  other  University.    It  is 
abuie  which  calls  for  reform  at  the  hands  of  the  Senate.  J. 

N 
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Criticism  of  a  medical  journal. 


,  We  have  heard  again  from  the  Student  who  sent  us  the  file  of 
Medical  Journals  and  lleviews,  and  proceed  to  favour  him  with  a 
few  remarks.  We  are  sorry  we  can  afford  room  only  for  a  brief 
outline. 

Edinburgh  Journal  of  Medical  Science.  Number  V.  8ro,  p.p^ 
large  and  small,  2'-A8.  Price  Six  Shillings.  M'Lauchlan  and 
Sleivart,  1827. 

We  select  this  one  of  the  file,  because  it  is  the  newest ; — because 
it  is  said  by  its  own  rumour*  to  be  very  learned — '.and  because  it  is 
the  dearest. 

Paper  First — Dr.  Hastings  on  Softened  Lung  Here  is  a 

body,  or  sepulclireture  of  morbid  anatomy, — it  is  destitute  of  a 
isingle  new  fact: — and  no  couclusion  can  be  drawn  from  such  stuff, 
which  is  applicable  to  pathology,  or  medical  science.  The  ana- 
tomy of  the  lung  is  most  puerile.  Dr.  Hastings  neither  understands 
Huiier,  nor  the  authorities  quoted  by  Haller, — otherwise  he  would 
find  that  the  anatomy  of  an  air-cell,  and  its  velamen  of  the  pleura 
externally,  refuse  to  be  handled  in  his  way.  An  air-cell  is  of  more 
considerable  extent  than  this  W^orcester  Doctor  knows  of. 

Of  his  cases  a  few  words.  On  most  of  the  cases  of  worn-out  bo- 
dj'  morbis  longis,  the  lungs  suffer  disorgizanation  in  common  with 
the  mass,'  and  do  accordingly  become  "  softened."  The  scalpel 
sliews  this  every  day— and  is  thought  nothing  of.  But  if  the  acute 
Dr.  Hastings,  wishes  to  hasten  to  put  a  veto  upon  the  exertions  of 
honest  Death,  and  his  friend,  ally,  and  crony,  Disease, — and  is  re- 
solved to  rob  them  of  the  honour  of  allowing  a  fair  disease  now 
and  tlven,  even  in  spite  of  the  activity  of  a  crowd  of  physicians 
— we  will  tell  him  where  he  will  find  plenty  material  in  order  to 
study  the  points,  and  draw  conclusions  so  far  as  regard  "  softened 
king."  We  tell  him  he  will  find  "  softened  lung,"  in  five  cases 
out  of  every  twelve,  that  go  annually  to  swell  the  Bills  of  Morta- 
lity,    And  that  if  he  himself  die  of  any  one  of  the  tribe  e  morbis 

longis,  wherein  there  is  a  touch  of  s  a,  his  shade  will 

find  upon  superintending  tiie  dissectio,  that  the  scalpel  will  pro- 
duce collapsed  lungs — disorganised  mass — and  both  puliaceous,f 
soft,  unintelligible — done,  gone. 

The  cases  1st,  2d,  and  Sd,  are  wretchedly  drawn  up  ;  so  is  the 
4th,  which  has  been  evidently  a  case  of  Gastritis  from  cholera  ;  and 
although  ill  manoeuvred,  still  death  and  the  knife  gave  up  "  softened 
lung"  e  morbis  longis.  We  would  have  had  the  Doctor  to  have 
kept  this  case  to  himself.  Case  Sth, — ill  drawn  up  like  the  rest, — 
exhibits  how  much  harm  an  active  practitioner  can  do  by  too  much 
anxiety  to  do  sonaething.    We  say  that  it  was  most  incongruous 


*  No.  5th.  Article  "  Yellow  Journal" — Puffing— in  Appendix. 
+  J)r.  HasUnj;'*  Cate*  of  Softened  Lung.    N.  Jpurad. 
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treatment  to  give  Digitalis  one  hour  of  the  day  to  lower  the  cir- 
culation, and  cold  spunging  with  salt  and  water  next  hour  to  raise 
it;  and  we  say  this,  notwithstanding  what  may  he  the  practice  at 
Worcester;  cold  hath,  and  lung  diseases  will  not  do.  But  here 
again,  "  softened  lung,"  and  an  imposthume,  which  is  mid  to  have 
been  discovered  by  the  stethoscope ;  but,  like  all  the  other  dis- 
coveries of  this  instrument,  we  presume  ex  post  facto. 

As  a  matter  of  course  we  distrust  the  remarks,  and  their  con- 
sequent wisdom.  On  the  whole,  we  cut  out  and  put  into  tiie  lire, 
or  elsewhere,  the  first  20  pages  of  the  New  Journal. 

Paper  2d.  Dr.  Broxun  on  Sijp/iilis,  &;c.  This  subject  has  been 
exhausted — God  knows  how  often.  The  paper  is  not  so  amusing 
as  even  the  few  pages  of  Dr.  Friend. — Cut  out  other  20  pages. 

Paper  3d.  Hood's  Thi/mus  gland.  Here  is  a  son  of  a  scalpel 
commenting  upon  disease  belonging  to  the  physician's  order,  and 
attempting  to  make  pathology.  Says  he,  a  thymus  gland  enlarged 
two  ounces  by  pressing  on  the  adjoining  veins,  (what  veins  ?)  cre- 
ates hydrocephalus,  tabes  misenterica;  in  short,  the  whole  round 
of  scrophulous  death  !  Bronchocele !  oh  man  !  where  art  thou,  with 
thy  five  pounds  weight,  and  many  handed  brethren  ?  A  ragged 
elf  of  a  thymus,  living  at  thy  tail,  gets  the  merit  of  a  shelf  in  pa- 
thology for  committing  most  awful  havock. — Why  not  oust  him  ? 
In  short.  Dr.  Hastings  and  this  Mr.  Hood  must  combine  to 
write  nonsense.    Make  the  New  Journal  minus  other  30  pages. 

Paper  4th,  Case  of  chorea,  cured  with  nitrate  of  silver,  by  Dr. 
Roberts.  This  remedy  is  as  common  in  the  cure  of  this  disease, 
among  practitioners,  as  iron  itself.  Let  Dr.  Roberts  take  the  me- 
rit of  it  just  now  :  It  wont  cure  his  cases,  more  than  those  of  our 
friends  Drs.  C.  H  M.  F.  and  many  others. 

Paper  5th.  Case  of  Laryngotomy  by  Mr.  Thorhurn.  The  case 
ill  conducted  medically,  for  which,  let  the  physicians  account.  The 
laryngotomy  was  performed  too  late.  We  like  not  laryngotomy, 
even  when  in  good  time,  and  attended  with  success.  The  voice  is 
lost — nutrition  is  feeble,  there  are  four  or  five  years  at  most,  of 
miserable  emaciation,  pain — trouble— anxiety  ;  and  death  at  last 
comes  like  a  friend,  to  claim  what  he  had  laid  his  paw  upon 
long  before.  In  short,  our  practice  is  not  to  perform  laryngotomy. 
But  some  think  otherwise. — We  let  this  article  remain  in  the  new 
journal. 

Paper  6th.  Dr.  Monro  on  obliteration  of  the  abdominal  aorta. 
This  is  the  right  kind  of  essay  for  Journals.  It  is  a  new  affair — is 
fenced  by  engravings  and  authority.  We  cannot  say  one  word  ad- 
verse to  this. 

Pa  PER  7th  and  8th. — These  are  good  papers. 

Dr.  Clindinnim^  on  life,  and  organization.  Vv^e  dont  under- 
stand this,  but  surely  enough  has  been  written  of  late,  and  former- 
ly, from  the  time  of  Lucretius  on  this  subject.  It  is  one,  (f  opinion. 
It  is  one  which  can  never  be  settled,  mure  than  the  doctrines  of 
the  trinity,  or  those  of  muscular  motion.  It  is  a  poor  subject  for 
a  young  physician  of  Dr.  C's.  high  powers  plaguing  his  head  with, 
"We  cut  it  out,  but  mark  !  without  reference  to  the  second  part, 
which  may  be  more  intelligible,  C.  H. 


THE  CAMANASf. 


From  the  original  Spanish  MSS.  in  possession  of  Bon  Miguel  df 

Henricjuez. 


(  Continued Jrom  page  139.^ 

Power  is  dangerous,  and  Borgio  soon  proved  the  aphorism.  Many 
were  said  to  have  died  from  want  and  wretchedness  in  their  damp 
cells,  and  women  were  brought  into  the  convent,  and  sensuality  of 
every  description  openly  avowed.    But  this  could  not  last  long  for 
one  who  was  cursed  with  a  mind  insatiable  as  unbounded.  The 
wounds  he  had  received  from  Belloni  were,  healed  'tis  true,  but  the 
•cars  were  to  be  seen.  Day  by  day,  and  night  by  night,  he  thought 
of  nothing  but  revenge.    Revenge  alone  eat  up  all  his  hours.  At 
length  he  determined  once  more  to  leave  the  convent,  and  go  in 
search  of  Belloni.    This  was  easily  done,  and  one  pale  moon-light 
night  he  left  the  convent,  and  took  the  nearest  road  to  Naples. 
He  proceeded  on  his  journey  blightly  for  revenge  led  him  on.  He 
felt  neither  toil  nor  weariness  for  revenge  assisted  him.    The  night 
was  far  advanced,  and  the  moon  had  sunk,  and  the  stars  shone  dim, 
and  faintly,  and  still  Borgio  continued  his  route,  unwearied  till  he 
came  to  a  dark  vi'ood.  As  he  advanced  towards  it  he  beheld  figures 
moving,  and  not  doubting  but  that  they  were  banditti,  hailed  them 
with,  "  Vv  elcome  brothers,  IVe  long  sought  you."  The  foremost  of 
the  gang  approached,  and  demanding  his  name,  received  the  answer, 
and  exclaimed,  "  What!  Borgio  alive?  why,  you  are  the  first  man  I 
ever  missed.    Come,  join  us  to  night,  and  let  us  become  friends." 
Borgio  was  too  cunning  to  refuse  this  offer,  and  concealing  his 
dislike,  extended  his  hand,  arid  followed  him.    He  led  the  way  to 
a  small  hut  not  far  distant  from  the  road,  and  Borgio  found  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  ten  or  twelve  men  with  the  most  ferocious  coun- 
tenances.   The  hut  was  only  to  conceal  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  to 
whicii  they  all  descended.    Here  wine  and  refections  were  placed 
upon  an  old  crazy  f  able,  and  Borgio  partook  of  the  fare.  Belloni  in- 
formed him,  that  on  the  night  of  the  murder  of  the  old  prior,  he  left 
the  city,  and  having  falleii  in  with  his  comrades  round  the  table, 
had  joined  them.    Borgio  was  solicited  to  become  one  of  the  party, 
and  as  nothing  pleased  him  better,  he  cheerfully  acquiesced. 
"  Various  arid  numberless  were  the  robberies  and  murders  com- 
mitted, and  Borgio  grew  tired.    No  opportunity  had  occurred  of 
taking  off  Belloni  in  such  a  manner  as  his  companions  would  not 
suspect  him.    At  length  Belloni  engaged  to  murder  a  certain  no- 
bleman, who  was  to  pass  a  particular  road  on  a  certain  night,  and 
chose  Borgio  for  his  assistant.    They  went,  but  Belloni  never  re- 
turned.   iSorgio  stabbed  him  in  the  back,  and  he  fell  dead  at  his 
feet.    He  returned  to  his  companions,  having  wounded  himself 
slightly  in  the  arm,  and  informed  them  Belloni  was  killed  by  the 
nobleman's  servants,  and  that  he  himself  narrowly  escaped.  The 
tiory  was  not  believed, — he  resented  the  affront,  and  blood  wa» 
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spilt  on  both  tides.    Boi  gio  escaped  by  mere  good  fortune,  through 
the  iuterveiitioii  of  a  wench  vvjio  lived  in  the  cave,  and  the  parties 
were  reconciled.    But  Borgio  wasn't  a  person  to  forget  an  affront 
so  easily,  and  during  the  night  arose  and  |>oignarded  two  of  the 
banditti,  but  being  discovered  by  the  wench  above  mentioned, 
who,   not  knowing  him,  had  inadvertantly  screemcd  out,  fled. 
He  was  pursued  by  the  remaining  banditti,  who  would  have  sacri- 
ficed him  on  the  spot,  but  one  of  the  number  remarked,  that  it 
was  too  good  a  death  lor  such  a  man,  and  that  he  should  be  de- 
livered up  to  the  public  authorities,  and  there  he  would  undergo 
the  punishment  of  his  crimes.    The  proposal  was  agreed  to, — he 
was  delivered  up  as  a  robber  by  the  banditti,  on  provision  of  their 
lives  being  spared ;  this  was  granted,  -and  he  was  condemned  to 
the  galhes  for  life.    He  laughed  as  he  was  taken  from  the  prison, 
and  two  months  after  he  was  again  in  Rome.    He  discovered  his 
former  comrades,  and  one  by  one  fell  by  his  hand.    He  was  now 
satiated  with  illegal  murder,  and  purchasing  a  commission,  became 
a  murderer  by  law.    The  Italian  troops  were  at  this  time  inactive. 
Napoleon  had  past  through  Italy  like  the  Sirrocco  blast,  and  all 
was  dead  and  quiet.    Borgio,  therefore,  left  the  service,  and  fol- 
lowed Napoleon's  army,  and  became  one  of  those  who  served  in 
Spain.    In  consequence  of  an  amour  with  the  wife  of  a  brother 
officer,  he  was  forced  to  fly,  and  the  unfortunate  trail  one  accom- 
panying him,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Spanish  King. 
Here  he  gave  a  loose  to  his  hatred  of  the  French,  and  many  pri- 
soners were  known  to  have  fallen  in  cold  blood.    The  woman  that 
accompanied  him  was  ill  treated,  and  then  offered  to  the  insults  of 
his  abandoned  associates.    She  died  soon  after  heart-broken,  and 
he  himself  was  forced  to  leave  the  corps  from  ill-conduct.  He 
wandered  about  after  this  from  country  to  country,  never  at  rest 
on  sea  or  land,  and  at  last  was  taken  by  a  piratical  vessel  in  a 
voyage  from  Cuba  to  Spain.    He  joined  the  crew,  and  eventually 
became,  by  treachery  and  address,  the  captain  of  the  vessel.  They 
were  fortunate  in  their  cruises,  and  so  much  dreaded,  that  the 
vessel  received,  as  before  said,  the  name  of  the  "  Black  Boat." 

The  atrocities  that  they  committed,  and  the  horrors  that  they 
perpetrated,  are  both  revolting  to  think  of,  and  impossible  to 
write.  Sufiice  it  to  mention  one  circumstance  :— The  mate  of  the 
vessel  and  Borgio  disputed  about  a  female  whom  they  had  taken 
out  of  a  Spanish  vessel,  and  the  lot  went  against  Borgio.  He 
treasured  this  in  his  breast,  and  contrived  soon  after  to  brin"-  a 
complaint  against  him,  of  his  intention  to  betray  them  to  the  au- 
thorities of  the  first  place  they  should  happen  to  toueli  at.  He 
was  condemned,  (for  he  had  no  proof  in  his  favour,)  toi  beputto 
death,  and  Borgio  named  the  manner.  A  cord  was  tied  round  his 
head — his  hands  and  feet  being  bound — a  pistol  barrel  was  then 
introduced  between  the  cord  and  the  skull,  and  every  five  minutes 
Borgio  himself  twisted  the  cord.  The  horrible  pangs  of  the  un- 
fortunate wretch  may  be  imagined,  but  can  never  be  described. 
The  blood  gushed  from  the  vessels, — the  cheeks  became  distended 
—the  veins  turgid, — the  mouth  extended— and  the  eye-balls  burst 
from  their  sockets !    When  this  had  been  repeated  frequently,  and 
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heen  go  Btupid  as  not  to  see  my  vulgarity  before,— -apd  then  found 
out  I  Iind  the  worst  accent  of  French  they  ever  heard. 

You  v/ould  think  after  all  this  Mr  Editor,  that  they  are  particu-' 
lars — au  contraire.  They  are  fine  women  I  think,^but  then  they 
have  bad  ankles,  coarse  arms,  colourless  kind  of  moss  upon  their 
heads — and — and — 'pon  my  word  !  saw  them  coming  out  of  a  dy- 
ers the  day  after  we  heard  of  th«  Duke's  death  ! — Monstrous  !  they 
liave  actually  dyed  their  old  pelisses — actually  dyed  them  1  And 
Mr  Editor,  to  cut  me,  because  I  eat  fish  with  a  knife  ! 

What  shall  I  do  ?  if  it  once  gets  abroad,  I  shall  be  ruined — 
Every  body  vvill  cut  me — and  believe  me  on  my  veracity !  I  never 
eat  fish  with  a  knife,T— it  was  quite  a  mistake,  quite  a  mistake. 

"  A  Bachelor." 


TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  CHEILEAD. 


Sin, — I  have  been  very  much  amused  with  your  paper  of  late, 
indeed  so  much  so,  that  1  propose  to  take  it  weekly ;  however,  I 
think  it  might  be  improved.  Having  little  doubt  that  you  are  a 
medical  man,  and  trusting  you  will  pardon  my  impertinence,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  submitting  a  few  proposals  for  your  approval, 
which  Ihumbly  think,  would  add  much  to  the  celebrity,  and  circula- 
tion of  the  "  Coterie."  The  name,  by  the  bye,  is  rather  curious, 
u  friend  of  mine  lately  fancied  (not  having  seen  it  in  print)  that  it 
was  named  Cauiery,  and  indeed  from  the  tenor  of  some  of  your 
primary  articles,  he  might  with  great  propriety  have  supposed  it 
to  be  called  even  the  actual  Cautery,  but  enough  of  that. 

My  proposals  are  the  following : — 1st,  That  there  should  be 
fev/er  literary  productions^  and  that  the  paper  be  made  more  sub- 
servient to  medicine  in  its  different  branches,  than  it  is  at  present. 

2d.  That  there  be  a  column  for  the  practice  of  Surgery — a  co- 
lumn for  the  practice  of  Medicine — and  a  column  for  Reviews,*  &o. 
— a  small  space,  of  course,  must  be  devoted  to  each,  this  is  not  of 
much  consequence,  only,  let  the  articles  be  well  chosen. 

3d.  It  would  be  of  considerable  advantage  were  you  to  walk  the 
Hospital  occasionally,  and  give  reports  of  any  thing  extraordinary 
there,. — in  fact  let  the  "  Coterie"  be  as  much  in  the  style  of  its 
contempory,  the  Lancet,  as  your  means  will  allow,  and  I  will  pre- 
dict its  unbounded  success, — as  a  very  cheap  Medical  Newspaper^ 
it  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  profession  not  only  in  the  Metropolis 
but  to  Scotland  in  general  I  am,  &c.  Chirurgus. 


FORTY  THIEVES, 


Res  gestas  nondum  vulgataB. 

We  dare  say  our  readers  expect  from  the  appellation  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  an  account  of  Ali  Baba,  Buccaneers,  Banditti, 
Corsairs,  Freebooters,  or  Footpads, — no  such  thing.    This  Manus 


*  Of  medical  books  of  course. 
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J-uritfiva,  or  band  ot  thieves,  christened  themselves  by  this  name  - 
not  because  they  m  reality  M  money,  or  plate,  goods,  chattel.; 
furmture,  clothes,  hats  dogs,  or  umbrellas,_quite  the  contrary^ 
they  are  always  spendmg,_.but  to  shew  that  they  deserve  this 
TJ  TV^''''  hi^i-st  extent,  we  merely  inforfn  our  readers 
that  they  ^^,«.._rhat  is,  they  rob  the  night  of  her  due  length 
and  plunder  the  day  to  spend  it  in  sleep.  They  generally  con- 
tnve  to  tumble  mto  the  Theatre  when  people  are  toddling  out  • 
they  sit  in  the  slips— talk  to  the  ladies  of  the  pavement— suck 
oranges— chew  biscuits— hum  during  a  pathetic  speech  from  Mrs. 
b^iddons,  or  snore  in  the  midst  of  Murray's  drolleries.  The  Fortv 
Ihieves  do  nothing  like  any  body  else,— their  Jachin  and  Boaz 
are,  «  the  Forty  Thieves  do'nt  do  so  and  so."—"  the  Forty  Thieves 
do  nt  dnni,"  &c.  The  Forty  Thieves  scarcely  dress  like  human 
creatures.  One  wears  a  hat  hke  an  ancient  battle  axe— another 
Buckskins  and  cmtmuations—a.  third  a  velveteen— a  fourth  an 
embroidered  cloak— a  fifth  smokes  till  his  throat  becomes  as  heated 
as  a  Leith  glass-house— a  sixth  never  eats  any  thing  but  red-her- 
rings and  Cayenne ;  in  short,  to  dissect  every  part  of  the  body 
corporate,  would  take  a  Literary  M'Kenzie ;  we  shall  only  stick  to 
generics.  The  Forty  never  agree.  Every  other  morning  poor  old 
Arthur  growls  in  agony  and  consternation  to  see  combatants  and 
pistols  ;  but  smoke  never  comes,  saving  from  their  cigars,— the 
matter  is  always  adjusted,  for  a  very  good  reason— when  they  come 
to  the  ground,  not  even  the  principals  know  what  they  are  to 
fight  for.  One  of  the  Forty  some  time  ago  challenged  a'uother,  the 
matter  was  settled,  and  oS  they  set.  Well,  on  going,  one  of  the 
seconds  got  dry,  and  would  have  a  drink— who  was  the  man  that 
would  deny  it  ?  They  adjourned,  and  actually  drank  off  the  duel. 
This  is  what  we  call  putting  out  fires.  Anyone  of  the  Forty 
would  burn  like  a  phosphorus  stick,  and  more  than  one  have  been 
threatenad  with  "  voluntary  combustion."    The  captain  of  the 

gang  is  one  ,  the  best  of  them  we  believe;  he  never 

murders  more  than  two  bottles  of  Glenlivit— settles  most  dis- 
putes—guides the  bewildered— sits  at  their  head— eats  onions- 
uses  vinegar,  and  plays  billiards.    Another  in  command  , 

a  dreadful  don.  Sliots,  pistols,  bullets,  gun-powder,  and  death  !—I 
fire,  flames,  sulphur,  Congreve  rockets,— cut  and  thrust,  >are  the 
words, — hew,  hack,  slay, — kill,  wound,  murder.  Shockmg  fellow ! 
The  Forty  go  to  dances — the  Forty  wear  tights.  The  Forty  never 
get  drunk.  The  Forty  never  quarrel  in  the  Theatre— never  sleep 
in  the  police  office.  The  Forty  never  fight  at  Coulson's,  the  Rain- 
bow, or  the  Hercules.  The  Forty  dont  live  near  Richmond  Street, 
The  Forty  are  very  regular — never  keep  up  their  landladies — 
sever  break  glasses,  shells,  chairs,  skulls,  tables,  cups,  saucers,  or 

 The  Forty  never  owe  money — never  treat  their  servants 

ill, — the  Forty  are  immaculate. — why  ?  because  they  are  all  of  one 
colour  !  The  Forty  are  rum  fellows— r-don't  poach — never  seen  in 
stews — never  cry  when  baulked  of  some  favourite  wench — no  !  not 
they.  The  Forty  weren't  taken  out  of  the  Caledonian.  The  Forty 
pay  th«ir  debit ! 
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liten  80  stupid  as  not  to  see  my  vulgarity  before, — apd  then  found 
out  [  had  the  worst  accent  of  French  they  ever  heard. 

You  v/ould  think  after  all  this  Mr  Editor,  that  they  are  partial^ 
lars — au  contraire.  .  They  are  fine  women  I  think,— but  then  they 
have  bad  ankles,  coarse  arras,  colourless  kind  of  moss  upon  their 
heads — and — and — 'pon  my  word  1  saw  them  qomlng  out  of  a  dy 
ers  the  day  after  we  heard  of  th<^  Duke's  death  [—Monstrous !  they 
have  actually  dyed  their  old  pelisses— actually  dyed  them  1  And 
Mr  Editor,  to  cut  me,  because  I  eat  fish  with  a  knife ! 

What  shall  I  do  ?  if  it  once  gets  abroad,  I  shall  be  ruined — 
Every  body  will  cut  me — and  believe  me  on  my  veracity !  I  never 
eat  fish  with  a  knife,^it  was  quite  a  mistake,  quite  a  mistake. 

"  A  Bachelor," 


TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  CHEILEAD. 


Sin, — I  have  been  very  much  amused  with  your  paper  of  late, 
indeed  so  much  so,  that  1  propose  to  take  it  weekly ;  however,  I 
think  it  might  be  improved.  Having  little  doubt  that  you  are  a 
medical  man,  and  trusting  you  will  pardon  my  impertinence,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  submitting  a  few  proposals  for  your  approval, 
which  Ihumbly  think,  would  add  much  to  the  celebrity,  and  circula- 
tion of  the  "  Coterie."  The  name,  by  the  bye,  is  rather  curious, 
u  friend  of  mine  lately  fancied  (not  having  seen  it  in  pnnt)  that  it 
was  named  Caiciery,  and  indeed  from  the  tenor  of  some  of  your 
primary  articles,  he  might  with  great  propriety  have  supposed  it 
to  be  called  even  the  actual  Cautery,  but  enough  of  that. 

My  proposals  are  the  following :— 1st,  That  there  should  be 
fewer  literary  productions^  and  that  the  paper  be  made  more  sub- 
servient to  medicine  in  its  different  branches,  than  it  is  at  present. 

2d.  That  there  be  a  column  for  the  practice  of  Surgery— a  co- 
lumn for  the  practice  of  Medicine— and  a  column  for  Reyiews,»  &c 
—a  small  space,  of  course,  must  be  devoted  to  each,  this  is  not  ot 
much  consequence,  only,  let  the  articles  be  well  chosen. 

3d.  It  would  be  of  considerable  advantage  were  you  to  wa  k  the 
Hospital  occasionally,  and  give  reports  of  any  thing  extraordinary 
there,— in  fact  let  the  "  Coterie"  be  as  much  m  the  style  of  its 
contempory,  the  Lancet,  as  your  means  will  allow,  and  I  will  pre- 
dict its  unbounded  success,— as  a  very  cheap  Medical  Newspaper, 
it  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  profession  not  only  in  the  Metropolis 
but  to  Scotland  in  general — I  am,  &c.  Chirurgus. 

FORTY  THIEVES, 


Res  gest£C  nonduxn  vulgatea. 

We  dare  say  our  readers  expect  from  the  appellation  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  an  account  of  AU  Baba,  Buccaneers,  Banditti, 
Corsairs,  Freebooters,  or  Footpads,— no  such  thing.    This  Manus 

■  •  Of  medical  books  of  course. ' 
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furitfiaa,  or  band  of  thieyes,  christened  themselves  by  this  name  - 
not  because  they  in  reality  steal  money,  or  plate,  goods,  chattel^; 
furniture,  clothes,  hats,  dogs,  or  umbrellas,_quite  the  contrary- 
they  are  always  spending,_but  to  shew  that  they  deserve  this 
appellation  to  the  highest  extent,  we  merely  inform  our  readers, 
that  t\^ey  steal  time.— \:hat  is,  they  rob  the  night  of  her  due  length, 
and  plunder  the  day  to  spend  it  in  sleep.    They  generally  con- 
trive to  tumble  into  the  Theatre  when  people  are  toddling  out  • 
they  sit  in  the  slips— talk  to  the  ladies  of  the  pavement-lsuck 
oranges— chew  biscuits— hum  during  a  pathetic  speech  from  Mrs. 
biddons,  or  snore  in  the  midst  of  Murray's  drolleries.    The  Forty 
Thieves  do  nothing  like  any  body  else,— their  Jachin  and  Boaz 
are,  «  the  Forty  Thieves  do'nt  do  so  and  so,"._"  the  Forty  Thieves 
do  nt  drink,"  &c.    The  Forty  Thieves  scarcely  dress  like  human 
creatures.    One  wears  a  hat  like  an  ancient  battle  axe— another 
Buckskins  and  cmtinuations—a  third  a  velveteen— a  fourth  an 
embroidered  cloak— a  fifth  smokes  till  his  throat  becomes  as  heated 
as  a  Leith  glass-house— a  sixth  never  eats  any  thing  but  red-her- 
rings and  Cayenne ;  in  short,  to  dissect  every  part  of  the  body 
corporate,  would  take  a  Literary  M'Kenzie ;  we  shall  only  stick  to 
generics.    The  Forty  never  agree.    Every  other  morning  poor  old 
Arthur  growls  m  agony  ami  consternation  to  see  combatants  and 
pistols  ;  but  smoke  never  comes,  saving  from  their  cio-ars,— the 
matter  is  always  adjusted,  for  a  very  good  reason— whenthey  come 
to  the  ground,  not  even  the  principals  know  what  tliey  are  to 
fight  for.    One  of  the  Forty  some  time  ago  challenged  another  the 
matter  was  settled,  and  off  they  set.    Well,,  on  going,  one  of  the 
seconds  got  dri/,  and  would  have  a  drink— wh6  was  the  man  that 
would  deny  it  ?    They  adjourned,  and  actually  drank  off  the  duel. 
Ihis  iswhatwe  call  putting  out  fires.    Anyone  of  the  Forty 
would  burn  hke  a  phosphorus  stick,  and  more  than  one  have  been 
threatened  with  "  voluntary  combustion."    The  captain  of  the 

gang  IS  one  ,  the  best  of  them  we  believe;  he  never 

murders  more  than  two  bottles  of  Glenlivit— settles  most  dis- 
putes—guides the  bewildered— sits  at  their  head— eats  onions- 
uses  vinegar,  and  plays  billiards.    Another  in  command  , 

a  dreadful  don.  Siiots,  pistols,  bullets,  gun-powder,  and  death  '—! 
•fire,  flames,  sulphur,  Congreve  rockets,— cut  and  thrust,  are  the 
words,— hew,  hack,  slay,— kill,  wound,  murder.  Shocking  fellow ' 
The  Forty  go  to  dances— the  Forty  wear  tights.  The  Forty  never 
get  drunk.  The  Forty  never  quarrel  in  the  Theatre— never  sleep 
in  the  police  office.  The  Forty  never  fight  at  Coulson's,  the  Rain- 
bow, or  the  Hercules.  The  Forty  don't  live  near  Richmond  Street. 
Ihe  Jrorty  are  very  regular— never  keep  up  their  landladies— 
never  break  glasses,  shellG,  chairs,  skulls,  tables,  cups,  saucers,  or 
—  -.  The  Forty  never  owe  money — never  treat  their  servants 
ill,— the  Forty  are  immaculate,— why  ?  because  they  are  all  of  one 
colour  J  The  Forty  are  rum  fellows^don't  poach— never  seen  in 
stews— never  cry  when  baulked  of  some  favourite  wench— no  '  not 
they.  The  Forty  weren't  taken  out  of  the  Caledonian.  The  Forty 
pay  thair  debtt ! 
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Readei-,  what  hare  you  made  of  the  Forty  ?  Nothing.  Theu 
we'll  tell  you  what  they  are  like  ; — they  are  like  a  counterpane, 
scarce  two  patches  alike.    Here  follows  a  short  diary  of  a  Forty. 

M.  Rose  at  three — head  ache.  Eat  one  red-herring,  drank  two 
primed  cups  of  coffee,  and  dressed.  Billiard-room,  half  after  four — 
won  two  games.  Dinner — Rainbow — Caledonian  Theatre.  2 
o'clock,  in  Richmond  Street — kick'd  up  a  rnxv — Charley  called  in 

.  clinkedhim — brought  me  down  with  his  batton — rescue.  Four 

taken  to  the  Police.  Jawed  old  Rhadamanthus — clapt  in  a  cell — 
devil  of  a  place — slept,  but  very  cold.  Breakfast  at  nine — one 
roll  brought  in  by  the  beast  in  his  bare  hand,  and  half-pint  swip<;s 

 made  me  sick, — examined  at  one — didn't  recollect  why  I  was 

brought  there — fined  two  guineas!  Came  home — Tuesday  3 
o'clock  —  breakfast — billiards —  Coulson's —  Richmond  Street — 
black  eye.  Can't  rise  this  morning — intend  to  reform.  Taking 
up  a  letter,  find  it  a  challenge— settle  it  in  the  old  way,  viz. 
drink  it  off.    *    *    *  * 

Another  time  you  may  hear  more  fully. 

One  of  the  Fortt, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dr.  Duncan,  Jun.  we  understand  has  met  with  an  accident,  in  consequence- 
of  the  curtains  taking  fire  while  the  Professor  was  reading  in  bed.  Many  people 
have  inquired  where  the  Dr.'s  wife  was.— We  feel  a  great  itch  to  write  a  learned 
essay  upon  the  impropriety  of  separate  beds  for  man  and  wife.  Now,  had  Mrs. 
Duncan  been  with  the  Doctor,  'tis  ten  to  one  tlie  accident  would  not  have 
happened.  Ladies  manage  these  thiugs  better  tlian  we  do.  We  hope,  however, 
the  accident  is  not  so  serious  as  is  reported. 


The  Professor  of  Therapeutics  has,  we  are  happy  to  State,  resumed  his  lec- 
tures. Mr.  Liston  lectures  for  Mr.  Allan ;  and  Mr.  Lizars  has  made  an 
attack  upon  Dr;  Monro  and  the  late  Mr.  Allan.  Our  friend  of  "  Three  hand 
Bills,"  and  «  Apothecary  Autopsy"  renown,  is  looking  dreadfully  gloomy, 
notwithstanding  he  says  we  are  ashamed  of  our  conduct.  We  are  on  die  eve  of 
opening  our  Pandora  again — cave  adsumus. 


The  Theatre.— Miss  Foote  has  been  exhibiting  lier  legs  in  tights  and  IcUls, 
careless  of  the  censure  or  applause  of  the  staid  and  sober  matrons  of  Edio- 
burgh.  She  has  positively  one  of  the  finest  pair  of  eyes  we  ever  saw,-but  then 
her  assurance  and  constant  ogling  of  the  second  tier  of  boxes  which  tlie  fml 
ones  generally  occupy,  is  altogether  disgusting.  A  certain  little  man  with  a 
Wname,  has  been  all  puff,  attendance,  and  delight.  He  reminds  us  of  » 
monkey  in  distress— grimacing,  screaming,  gabbUng,  and  waglinj  of  tail. 
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Jon  ':''77'*''-'';'-''     P-»«"*  l-lding  a  «  visitation,"  and  .11  con.tx,u„i,. 

TZln  e  "^^'^  ^^"''^^^-^  '^-'^  'twould 

.hall  be  happy  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  Ward  the  nmtter. 


Ur.  LizarsandDr.  Monro.-We  notice  the  lie  direct  given  by  Mr  Li.ar. 

L  nf  L^rf  w  ^^^^^'--r-^^^-^  Review,  w:  didXef;:; 

„r    W        n     •       '  ''^  him  when  we  thought  he  was  ill- 

Does'^   't  ''''  "         ^'^P*        -°^4of  natur 

Does  Mr.  Ws  th.nk,  that  by  attacking  the  fameof  Mr.  Allan,  and  giving  he 

he  th.nk  so.  Mr  Lizars  is  but  young  in  his  profession,  and  that  IZtlZ 
attack  upon  iwo  such  celebrated  n,en  as  Mr.  Allan  and  Dr.  Monro,  will  cer 
^nly  not  redound  to  his  credit.  To  say  the  least  of  it.  we  are  ashan^ed  o  Mr' 
Luars  and  h.s  con  uct.  The  article  in  question  appears,  however,  injusle 
to  Mr.  Luars,  to  have  been  written  previous  to  Mr.  Allan's  demi;e  •  but  he 
c,n  have  no  excuse  in  treating  a  man  of  Dr.  Monro's  character  in  the 'manner 
l.e  has  done  If  Mr.  Lxzars  and  Dr.  Monro  were  at  all  on  a  par,  either  ^th 
-gard  to  b.th,  education,  or  celebrity,  we  should  not  be  so  1  h  su^risTd" 
but  as  It  IS,  it  is  shameful !  "urpnsea  j 


THE  REQUEST. 


^ Set  to  Music. J 

Linden  will  you  think  of  me  sweet ! 

When  o'er  the  wide  sea  you  're  ridings 
Around  as  the  blue  billows  beat. 

Of  her,  your  bosom's  confiding? 

You  leave  me  distracted  and  weeping,— 
Your  oaths  the  stars  did  out-number — 

While  pride  and  virtue  lay  sleeping. 

You  stole,  wbat  has  robb'd  me  of  slumber  ! 

Farewel !  when  the  moonbeams  bright — 
Sleep  far,  far  away  from  the  plain. 

And  darkness  close  mantles  the  night, 
Nora — will  cease  to  complain. 

Oh  Linden !  remember  I  leave, 

pledge  of  our  passion  and  love, 
Shield  and  succour  my  child !  I  grieve. 
But  complain  not  ye,  pow'n  abov»! 
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Ala»!  deatli's  pangs  are  but  mild, 

And  sorrow's  darts  ijierce  not  ao  sore, 

As  dying— I  leave  my  lone  child,  a  7  A  R 

I  shall  never  weep  over  more  !  aaaiv.. 


TO  •  •  * 

With  a  Gift  on  her  Birth  Day. 


The  trifle  thus  in  friendship  given. 
May  last  when  richer  ones  are  gone, 
And  like  the  fading  hues  of  even, 
Be  valued  most  when  most  alone. 

Tlien  keep  this  pledge  to  friendship  dear, 
•Twill  speak  what  I  could  never  tell 
Perchance  in  some  far  distant  year, 

You'll  think  of  him  who.  fare  the  well  \  ^—^ 


A  THOUGHT. 


'Tis  sweet  to  think  at  Midnight's  silent  hour. 

When  lone  we  sit  in  deep  sequestered  bow'r,  _ 

That  yon  fair  raoon  that  rolls  her  course  cm  high. 

And  sheds  a  silv'ry  splendour  thro'  the  sky, 

lleflects  the  sjazes  of  those  dearest  friends, 

On  whotn  our  all,  above,  below,  depends  ;— 

That  while  we  gaze  upon  that  orb  of  light,  _ 

Our  eyes  meet  theirs  thro'  the  deep  gloom  ot  night;— 

And  that  our  souls,  which  may  not  mingle  here,  t^,  - 

Meet  uncontrouled  in  that  far  happier  sphere.  M.  i:-  H.. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  have  behaved  xery  ill  to  our  correspondents,  for  the  last  two  or  three 
Tiumbers,  we  have  therefore  devoted  this,  almost  entirely  to  them-L.  D  s  lines 
on  a  certain  publication,  are  excellent;  but  «  De  Mortuis  ml  msi  bonum. 
Scribblers  "  a  lawyer  during  the  holidays,"  is  very  good,  but  too  long  for  mser- 
tion,  we  would  agreebly  with  his  request,  cut  it  down  but  are  afraid  we  would 
hurt  the  force  of  the  whole.  The  curious  account  of  a  drunken  frolic,  old  M-  s 

d,op-the  Rainbow,  and  places,  is  too,       personal     The  natnes  tis 

true  are  disguised,  but  is  not  a  certain  correspondent,  one  of  the  party  ?    No  . 

we  must  not  insert  sic  an^  a  thins-T-p-  wehave  received.-To  Amicus  we 

are  very  much  obliged-C.  Zuidnune  and  others,  inadmissible. 

Fublished  for  the  EDITORS,  and  Sold  by  RICHARD  WESTON,  Lothiaru- 
Street,  to  whom  aU  Commimications  to  be  addressed,  post-paid. 


•lolqnhoun,  Printer,  Edinburgh. 


Jan.  1837.  -Vo-  XIV. 

oa 

UNIVERSITY  COTERIE. 


Egregious  Doctors,  and  Masters  of  the  eximious  and  arcane  science  of  Physick, 
of  your  urbanity,  exaspei-ate  not  yourselves  against  us  for  making  this  little 
Tolume.  Andrew  Bokde,  151.7. 


Dr.  THOMAS  CHARLES    HOPE,  PROFESSOR  OF 
CHEMISTRY. 


Doctor  John  Hope,  the  late  Professor  of  Botany,  is  known 
as  one  of  the  Patres  of  our  University.  The  present  Professor 
of  Chemistry  is  his  son. 

He  received  a  most  accomplished  education  under  the  care 
of  his  father — and  according  to  his  own  desire,  for  befriending 
his  country  :  Choosing  to  spend  his  life  usefully,  rather  than 
in  inactivity,  which  an  ample  fortune,  and  a  large  estate, 
could  have  easily  enabled  him  to  enjoy. 

Following  up  so  laudable,  such  difficult  ambition,  he  was 
but  a  young  man,  we  understand  considerably  under  thirty, 
when  nominated  Professor  of  the  practice  of  physic  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow  ;  and  he  taught  this  difficult  branch  of 
medical  learning  with  distinction.  He  had  scarcely  got  him- 
self established  in  his  chair,  as  an  excellent  Professor,  and  in 
the  city  as  a  practitioner,  when  at  the  death  of  the  celebrated 
Doctor  John  Black,  he  was  recalled  to  Edinburgh  University, 
and  to  the  chair  of  Chemistry  ;  which  science,  he  has  since 
taught  with  the  greatest  ability  of  late  years,  to  the  numerous 
sessions  of  sometimes  five  hundred  Students. 

Indeed,  as  a  Professor  of  Chemistry,  he  is  known  to  be 
one  of  the  chief  teachers  in  Europe.  His  uncommonly  clear 
elucidation  of  the  general  principles,  of  eacli  division  of  the 
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iclencc-— liis  care  of  the  proofs  of  these,  viz.  In  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  set  of  striking  experiments— the  accuracy  he  shewi  i 
in  demonstrating  these,  in  which  are  included  the  study  of  pre- 
paring the  materials  ;  the  calculation  of  power  in  the  combina- 
tion of  these,  and  doing  so  with  such  exactness,  as  to  be  able 
to  rely  upon  them  without  almost  a  single  failure — ("cases  of 
extreme  nicety,  difficulty  and  industry) — are  the  admiration  of 
every  one.  They  are  enhanced  by  being  produced  with  a 
neatness  of  manipulation  or  execution,  together  with — a  con. 
fidence — a  want  of  perturbation,  which  is  always  painful  to 
see  in  classes  of  Chemistry,  as  the  Student  is  aware  of  the 
difficult  CKSe,  and  feels  the  disappointment  along  with  his  Pro- 
fessor. 

Doctor  Hope  is  therefore,  deservedly  a  popular  teacher : 
And  although  classes  of  Chemistry  are  usually  unruly,  aris- 
ing from  Students  of  all  persuasions  of  science  being  admitted, 
the  Doctor  manages  his  so  well,  as  to  keep  good  order  and 
dignity,  without  incurring  much,  or  indeed  any  ill  will.  The 
truth  is,  that  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  find  fault  with.  As 
an  advancer  of  his  science,  he  made  known  the  mineral  stron- 
tian  ;  and  has  adjusted  some  difficult  experiments. 

In  his  other  duties  as  Professor,  among  which  are  to  be 
considered  his  labours  in  the  senate,  the  attachments  to  these, 
VIZ.  acting  as  censor  in  the  examination  of  graduates — as- 
sisting to  keep  the  managament  of  the  Infirmary  in  good  or- 
der— his  fellowship  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians — 
his  being  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  medical  rank  in  th? 
city,  &.C.  we  can  only  give  one  general  account,  for  we  regret 
want  of  special  information,  on  most  of  them. 

In  the  University  Senate,  and  College  of  Physicians,  he  is  a 
powerful  protector  of  Medical  Rights ;  and  although  he  is 
found  absent  in  the  walks  of  practice,  for  which  we  under- 
stand he  is  most  eminently  qualified,  as  well  in  point  of 
science,  as  in  skill,  and  manners,  yet  he  does  his  duty  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  by  opposing  every  thing  contrary 
to  medical  etiquette.  Indeed  he  is  blamed  for  being  a  little  too 
nice  and  political  in  this  respect;  but  when  we  take  a  glance 
^t  the  present  confusien  of  the  medical  profession,  arising  fronri 
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vulgar  impertinence,  impudence,  dogmatism,  and  intrusion,  We^ 
as  Students,  at  once  exonerate  Dr.  Hope's  shewing  nerve,  and 
putting  a  veto  against  a  further  increase  of  the  unwholesoin^ 
injury.  Indeed  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  vft  understand  that 
with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Monro^  and  Dr.  Duncan,  senior, 
there  are  none  who  think  accurately  upon  the  subject  with 
Dr.  Hope, — the  others  being  disposed  to  allow  the  encroach- 
ments of  insuJt  upon  the  higher  order  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, that  it  may  be  overpowered  and  dispersed. 

Doctor  Hope  is  as  ready  at  his  post  in  the  University  Se- 
tia'te.  On  a  late  occasion  wherie  a  cunning  plot  out  of  the 
College  walls,  having  for  its  object  the  extinction  of  the  Me- 
dical Degree,  got  itself  forced  into  the  Senate  by  most  unhal- 
lowed means,. — he,  as  is  well  known,  stood  most  boldly  before 
it.  He  was  overpowered  as  is  too  well  known  • — He  had  to 
pay  an  enormous  sum,  according  to  the  amercement  of  an  Edin-» 
burgh  jury,  merely  for  speaking  the  truth — defending  the  triie 
interest  of  the  Edinburgh  University — its  Medical  Degree- — 
and  the  rights  of  the  Physician  and  Student.  For  the  less, 
however,  he  has  gained  the  esteem  of  the  medical  public 

In  the  invidious  post  of  censor  or  examinator  of  Physicians, 
and  the  attendants  upon  this,  Dr.  Hope  is  from  long  experi- 
ence well  qualified.  We  understand  that  to  Dr.  Duncan,  jun. 
and  himself,  and  indeed  to  the  whole  of  their  quorum,  it  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  which  of  the  medical  sciences  comes  be- 
fore them.  Dr.  Hope  is  familiar  with  them  all.  The  Gra- 
duates admire  him  as  an  examinator,  for  the  distinctness  of  his 
question — for  the  clear  and  easy  way  of  speaking  latin,  and 
giving  plenty  of  time,  so  as  to  quiet  embarrassment. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  he  is,,  a  bachelor  about  50, — of 
a  very  handsome  person, — thou'g'h'  of  late  inclined  to  be  fat. 
He  is  rather  of  the  melancholic  temperament.  His  face  of 
agreeable  feature, — although  we  would  say,  that  the  eyes, 
-which  are  of  a  dark  hazle,  indicate  a  degree  of  quick  temper. 
He  is  a  nobleman  in  his  manners — converses  to  the  Student 
kindly,— occasionally  with  wit  ;  and  is  to  them  uniformly  po- 
lite, and  extremely  generous,  t 
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CRITICISM  OF  A  MEDICAL  JOURNAL. 


( Continued Jrom  our  last.) 

Paper.  9tii.  Dr.  Kinglake  on  depressed  and  exhausted  strength. 
This  subject  has  been  depressed  and  exhausted  long  ago,  under  the 
annual  writings  on  debility.  It  has  received  no  new  helps  from  this 
country  practitioner.    N.  J.  minus  another  5  pages. 

Paper  11th.  Dublin  pharmacopeia.  Any  student  who  reads 
this  critic,  will  see  at  once  the  propriety  of  allowing  us  to  mark 
its  imbecility  by — a  cut  out  of  the  N.  J.  its  10  pages. 

Paper  12th.  Review  of  Dr.  Hamilton's  book  on  purgatives. 
The  critic  of  this  book — no  practitioner — seems  unacquainted  with 
the  history  of  physic,  the  humoral  pathology,  (of  which  Dr.  H.'s 
book  is  a  part,)  and,  in  short,  ought  never  to  have  meddled  with 
a  subject  so  far  beyond  his  comprehension.    Out  with  9  pages. 

Paper  13th.  Johnstone's  Essay  on  Morbid  Sensibility,  &c. 
This  book  also  beyond  the  critic's  efforts, — a  vile  attempt.  Cut 
out  12  pages. 

Paper  14th,  15th,  and  16th.    Mere  Jill  ups.    Dele.  11  pages._ 
Paper  17th.    Dr.  Leivins  on  Vaccination.    This,  we  say,  is 
valuable, — if  for  nothing  else  than  the  two  cases  of  infantile  vac- 
cination. 

Paper  18th.  Dr.  Rudolphi's  Elements.  We  view  this  work  in 
a  different  light  than  tlie  critic  in  the  New  Journal. — We  hail  it 
as  a  work  wanted  by  us  students  most  sadly.  To  give  us  a  pure 
work  on  physiology,  and  to  put  to  flight  the  unwholesome  stuff  of 
the  French  school,  which  abounds  with  falsehood,  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  authorities,  and  villanous  attempts  at  superseding  ;  and 
are  books  really  unsafe  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  students.  Such 
are  Majendie  and  Richerand,  &c.  which  are  mere  criticisms  of 
themselves,  and  not  physiological  elements.  We  like  Rudolphi ; 
he  is  of  the  good  old  Halleric  school  and  style.  He  seems  to  be 
finical  and  nice  about  arrangement,  which  gives  at  once  the 
voucher  of  German  solidity  and  decency.  Let  him  go  on,  we  say  ; 
but  cut  out  the  critic, — say  2  pages. 

Paper  19th.  We  don't  understand  Desmoulins.  ^  So  far  as 
we  do,  we  say  it  is  fanciful,  perhaps  farciful.    We  let  it  alone. 

Paper  20ih.  Phrenologia  Rediviva.  Here  is  a  piece  of  most 
contemptible  pedantry.  It  is  food  for  another  victory  to  Mr. 
Combe.  It  is  a  pity  this  Journal  ever  meddled  with  this  harmless 
science  ;  or  if  so,  did  not  do  the  thing  rightly.  We  will  take  in 
hand,  in  two  pages  of  the  CHEILEAD,  to  dish  the  science  if  we 
see  it  necessary.    Meantime  out  with  Rediviva  10  pages. 

We  stop  here.  We  wont  take  the  trouble  of  going  over  the 
appendix.  We  wont  be  so  severe,  nor  so  fastidious  about  what 
remains  of  the  book.  We  will  be  neighbourly,  and  at  once  divide 
the  remaining  pages ;  and  although  we  have  parallel  cases  ready, 
to  warrant  us  cutting  out  nearly  the  whole,  yet  we  will  take  three- 
fourths  only  ;  thus  leaving  to  the  New  Journal  the  other  fourth 


J>art  of  the  appendix,  which  we  declare  at  once,  in  order  lo  sava 
disputes,  to  be  according  to  account,  (which  we  shall  render  if 
called  for,)  some  10  pages  of  pretty  tolerable  passable  material  for 
enlightening  the  brain,  and  guiding  the  practical  energies  of  town 
and  country  Barber  Surgeons — old  women  in  villages — and  quack 
doctors  of  all  degrees. 

But  besides  these  10  pages  of  appendix,  we  have  to  give  credit 
for  about  50  pages  of  the  passable  new  communications  in  the 
original  end  of  the  Journal — which  is  really  a  great  deal.  There 
arc  60  pages,  then,  in  all. 

Upon  turning  to  our  friend  Algebraicus'  long  algebraic  calcula- 
tion of  figures,  we  find  he  brings  the  real  value  of  these  60  pages 
of  the  fifth  number  of  the  Journal  of  Medical  Science  to  be  of 
Stffl-ling  money  of  Great  Britain,  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  and  a 
Jew  Jay  things,  or  about  six  times  the  value  of  the  present  number 
of  the  CHEILEAD!  We  would  have  given  the  formula  of 
figures,' but  regret  we  have  not  room. 

The  New  Journal,  therefore,  seems  to  have  rated  its  book  too 
high,  by  nearly  a  crown  of  money.  There  must  be  some  attempt 
on  its  part  to  impose.  It  does  not  act  up  to  the  sign  which  is  on 
its  back.  It  ought  in  candour  to  pull  it  down,  ^nd  put  up  at  once 
another  one,  stating,  that  its  desideratum  is  ad  crumenam,  and  not 
ad  scientiam.  We  begin  to  suspect  this  to  be  the  real  object,  (or 
we  find  it  passing  over,  adsaltum,  all  the  scientific  papers  that  appear 
in  the  transactions,  &c.,  and  giving  insertion  to  the  trash  only, — or, 
in  other  words,  its  "  own  Boys."  Perhaps  there  is  a  degree  of  low, 
selfish,  cunning,  and  jealousy  in  its  conduct  regarding  this  ;  but  it 
has  too  much  of  the  vulgar  confidence,  if  it  thinks  to  impose  on  us. 

C.  R. 


THE  CAM  ANAS. 


from  the  original  Spanish  MSS.  in  possession  of  Don  Miguel  de 

Henriquez. 


f  Concluuded from  page  150.  J 

Sebastian  was  awakened  from  a  sound  sleep  by  the  screams  of 
his  Slaves,  and  rushing  from  his  chamber  followed  by  his  distracted 
wife,  beheld  his  house  v/rapt  in  flames^ — and  by  their  light  the 
pirates  dragging  the  Slaves  away !  His  wife  gave  one  piercing- 
shriek  and  fell.  He  flew  for  his  sword  and  returned — but  returnecl 
to  fall.  One  of  the  Pirates  fired  at  him  as  he  darted  towards  him. 
He  received  the  ball  in  his  shoulder — but  turned  to  the  ruffian,  and 
laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.  Another  fell — but  numbers  overpowered 
him,  and  all  he  recollected  of  the  dreadful  night  was,  that  he  made 
an  efibrt  to  prevent  his  wife  from  being  abused — but  that  a  blow 
from  the  but-end  of  a  blunderljuss  laid  him  senseless. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fire  raged,  and  the  pirates  pillaged  ;  and  at 
length  they  departed,  and  left  but  a  heap  of  ashes  where  the  house 
had  been. 

O  3 
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In  the  morning  Sebastian  was  found  by  the  neighbours  nearly 
lifeless.    They  had  seen  the  fire,  but  were  so  frightened  at  the  re- 
ports of  the  "  Black  Boat,"  that  they  all  fled  to  a  thicket  or  what 
might  be  called  a  wood.  Here  they  remained  until  the  Pirates  had 
left  the  Island.    On  examining  the  body,  it  was  found  warm,  and 
an  old  Monk  who  had  been  forced  from  Cuba,  through  some  mis- 
conduct, and  acted  there  as  Surgeon,  exerted  all  his  art  to  restore 
him.    It  was  some  time  before  he  opened  his  eyes,  or  moved, — 
and  when  he  came  to  himself  he  inquired  for  his  wife  ?  Alas  !  there 
were  no  accounts  of  her,  but  some  ornaments  such  as  are  worn  by 
women  were  found  amidst  the  ashes,— and  the  body  of  his  eldest 
daughter  almost  consumed.    His  boy  and  girl  were  no  where  to 
be  found,  as  also  his  slaves  ;  the  pii-ates  it  was  supposed  had  car- 
ried them  off. — The  communication  had  been  too  sudden,  and  Se- 
bastian relapsed  into  his  former  state.  Remedies  were  again  applied 
and  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery.    Towards  the  evening 
a.  female  slave  who  had  been  nurse  to  the  children,  was  found  al- 
most dead  with  fright,  in  the  thicket  near  by,  with  the  little  girl  in 
her  arms.    She  was  taken  home,  and  her  account  was,  that  on  the 
first  alarm  of  the  fire,  she  had  fled  from  the  house,  and  seeing  sai- 
lor-like people  about  it,  had  ran  away  to  save  the  child.    She  also, 
added  that  she  saw  the  little  Felix  clinging  to  a  man  with  a  horri- 
ble black  beard, — and  that  she  was  sure  he  was  killed, — her  state- 
ment, however,  could  not  be  depended  upon,  for  terror  had  robbed 
her  almost  of  recollection.    No  doubt  now  arose,  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  unfortunate  family.    The  mother  was  murdered  by  her  brutal 
violators,  and  two  of  her  children  burnt  to  death  1 

Sebastian  recovered  but  slowly, — and  never  entirely  regained  his 
spirits.  His  only  delight  was  in  his  little  girl,  whom  he  named  Cla- 
ra after  her  mother.  The  child  grew  apace.  She  was  nearly  two. 
years  old  the  time  the  house  was  burnt,  and  day  after  day  added 
lustre  to  her  charms.  Years  pass  like  days,  when  we  look  back, 
and  thirteen  had  gone,  and  still  Clara  improved  and  Sebastian  ht- 
cd.  War  was  at  length  ended.  The  pirates  were  scoured  from 
these  seas  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  American  and  British  cruiz- 
ers,  and  the  *'  Black  Boat"  was  only  mentioned,  as  we  do  the 
names  of  those  that  are  dead.  Sebastian  was  now  anxious  to  leave 
his  little  kingdom,  and  to  seek  his  father,  to  know  if  he  were  yet 
alive,  and  to  ask  his  forgiveness.  With  many  a  sigh,  and  look  of 
regret  he  embarked  with  his  only  daughter  for  Cuba.  He  arrived 
safely,  and  heard  that  the  old  man  was  yet  alive,  but  that  he  had 
adopted  a  son  and  heir.  He  lost  no  time  in  waiting  upon  the  old 
infirm,  and  was  received  with  open  arms  The  father  insisted  upon 
St.  lago  living  with  him,  and  he  and  his  daughter  became  inmates 
of  the  house.  Andreas  St.  lago,  (the  adopted  son)  was  a  young 
man  of  prepossessing  appearance,  and  comely  features.'  An  m- 
tiraacy  arose  between  him  and  Clara,  which  was  fomented  by  the 
grandfather.  Nor  was  Sebastian  displeased  with  it ;  but  still  he 
was  anxious  to  know  who  this  youth  was,  and  one  evening  ques- 
tioned the  old  num.  All  he  knew  of  him  was  this,  that  he  was  the 
son  of  a  poor  Englishman,  who  on  a  voyage  to  America,  where  be 
intended  to  have  settled,  had  been  taken  by  a  pirate,  and  himself 


nnd  his  son  left  on  the  Island  destitute  of  even  clothing ;  That  the 
father  had  died,  and  that  the  youth  was  brought  to  him  by  one  of  the 
slaves,  who  had  picked  him  up  on  the  shore,  with  a  piece  of  paper 
on  his  breast,  in  English  and  Spanish,  stating  what  we  have  already 
said, — and  lastly  that  the  old  man,  being  without  heirs,  not  know- 
ing wherc_Sebastian  wr.s,  or  even  if  he  were  alive,  had  adopted  him. 
This  was  the  old  man's  story. 

St.  lago  had  listened  patiently,  and  some  emotions  for  which  he 
Gould  not  account,  arose  within  him.  He  had  almost  dared  to 
hope  this  might  have  been  his  lost  son,  but  a  bitter  tear  checked 
his  hoj)es.  Satisfied  entirely  in  his  mind,  and  the  young  people 
desirous  of  marriage,  they  were  accordingly  united,  and  Sebastian 
and  the  old  man  made  happy. 

A  few  w-eeks  after  they  were  married,  the  old  man  breathed  his 
last,  and  Sebastian  paid  the  honours  of  a  filial  duty.  He  now 
looked  forward  to  happiness,  and  joy,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
but  his  prospects  were  cruelly  bhghted,  when  he  had  most  hopes  of 
their  blooming. 

Clara  showed  evident  signs  of  being  in  "  the  way,  that  ladies 
wish  to  be,  who  love  their  Lords,"  and  Andreas  set  no  bounds  to 
his  joys.  Every  whim  that  the  playful  Clara  created,  was  attended 
to,  and  the  time  approached  when  she  was  to  be  a  mother !  The 
usual  notices  on  these  occasions  past,  and  Clara  gave  birth  to  a 
boy.  No  words  can  tell  the  joys  of  the  parents,  or  the  feelings  of 
St.  lago.  His  grand-son  was  all  to  him.  But  now,  when  heaven 
seemed  to  be  most  kind,  then  most  she  frowned. 

There  were  at  this  period  some  criminals  in  the  jail,  who  had 
been  condemned  to  death,  for  murder,  and  other  atrocities  ;  and  an 
intense  sensation  was  excited  on  their  account.  Many  were  part  of 
the  crew  of  the  "  Black  Boat,"  and  execration,  and  malediction, 
fell  from  all  upon  their  heads.  Sebastian  heard  of  this,  and  anxi- 
ous to  gain  some  information  of  his  son,  and  daughter,  obtained 
an  order  for  admittance  to  converse  with  the  prisoners.  The  first 
person  he  saw,  on  entering  the  prison,  was  Borgio,  though  quite 
unknown  to  him.  Borgio  did  not  recollect  Sebastian,  and  it  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  Sebastian  began  by  asking,  if  he  was  one  of 
the  crew  of  the  "  Black  Boat,"  when  they  robbed  and  burned  a 
house  in  the  Camanas?  His  lip  quivered  as  he  spoke,  and  the 
blood  left  his  cheek.  Borgio  was  rather  sullen,  as  unused  to  ques- 
tioning, but  on  being  urged  to  speak,  answered  he  was.  "  And 
what,  said  Sebastian,  became  of  the  lady,  and  the  two  children  ?" 
A  breathless  pause  ensued,  and  he  bent  forward  to  the  outlaw,  to 
catch  the  least  word.  "  They  were  burnt,  I  dare  say,"  answered 
Borgio.  This  was  a  shock  that  St.  lago  felt  keenly — he  groaned, 
and  leant  against  the  walls  for  support ;  after  a  long  pause  he  said 
— and  Were  the  children  burnt  also  ?  "  Why  do  you  thus  question 
me,  am  I  not  already  condemned — will  telling  save  me  ?"  "  You 
shall  have  my  interest  to  save  life,"  said  the  breathless  Sebastian, 
"  tell  me — I  am  the  father  of  those  dear  children,  the  man  whose 
house  you  robbed — whose  wife  you  butchered — the  man  you  left 
for  dead  !  Tell  rne  what  you  know  of  the  transaction,  and  I  swear 
if  half  my  fortune  can  save  you,  you  shall  have  it."    Borgio  raised 
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himself'  as  well  as  his  chains  would  allow,  and  fixed  his  eyes,  vvhich 
were  yet  bright,  upon  Sebastian,  and  said  "  Swear !"  Sebastian 
swore.    Borgio  commenced. 

"  On  that  night  I  remember  having  fired  at  you,  and  you  felL 
I  seized  your  wife  v/ho  had  also  fallen,  but  on  endeavouring  to  bear 
her  off,  I  saw  your  son,  who  was  creeping  slowly  down  a  stair  half 
enveloped  in  flames.  He  was  smiling,  and  the  infant's  countenance 
struck  me,  I  left  your  wife,  and  rushed  after  the  boy  and  bore  him 
to  a  place  of  safety."—"  Where,  where?"  ejaculated  Sebastian. 
"  Sljay,  stay  Seignior,  said  Borgio,  1  must  tell  ail  in  order.  On  re- 
turning I  found  your  wife  had  been  violated  and  afterwards  slain 
by  my  comrades,  and  the  house  almost  levelled  to  the  ground.  I 
heard  your  daughter's  screams,  and  endeavoured  to  save  her,  but 
'twas  too  late.  It  seems  some  of  the  crew  had  been  attempting 
to  lay  hands  upon  lier,  but  that  she  had  thrown  herself  into  the 
flames  to  escape.  We  rowed  from  the  shore,  and  your  son  cried 
from  the  beach  that  I  would  take  him  in,  the  crew  objected,  but  I 
carried  my  point, — and  he  became  my  adopted  son.  Two  months 
after  I  was  forced  to  get  rid  of  him.  We  were  going  on  some  dan- 
gerous expedition,  and  I  landed  him  one  night  with  a  prisoner  we 
had  taken  from  a  vessel  a  short  time  before,  liberating  the  man  on 
provision  that  he  v/as  to  leave  the  boy  at  the  door  of  some  convent. 
But  he  never  did  it,  I  know  no  more  of  him*"  "  Good  providence  !" 
cried  Sebastian  "  and  is  he  alive?"  "  I  know  not,"  said  Borgio, 
"  but  I  have  every  reason  to  think  so."  "  Should  you  know  the 
man  again  to  whom  you  entrusted  the  boy  ?"  asked  Sebastian,  "  Yes, 
and  I  believe  he  is  among  the  prisoners.    I  saw  him  at  the  bar  the 

dav  sentence  was  passed  upon  us."  Sebastian  rushed  from  the  cell 

and  found  the  man.  He  stated  that  the  boy  had  been  left  by  him 
with  a  label  round  his  neck  importing,  that  he  was  an  English 

child  and  •.    Sebastian  heard  no  more — his  eyes  closed — his 

limbs  quivered — and  his  pulse  ceased  to  beat.    He  was  dead  ! 
He  had  found  his  son.    But  how  ?  In  incestuous  intercourse  with 

his  own  sister!  The  news  flew  like  lightening,  and  Andreas  and 

Clara  were  told  of  their  father's  death,  and  of  their  consanguinity  in 
one  breath  !  Words  are  useless — they  looked  at  one  another,  but 
never  spoke — they  would  have  wept — but  could  not.  The  body  of 
the  old  man  was  conveyed  to  a  neighbouring  church  by  his  slaves, 
and  the  next  night  privately  interred.  Borgio  and  his  crew  were 
racked  and  then  burnt.  But  the  unhappy  Andreas  and  Clara  were 
never  heard  of  more, — a  male  slave  was  missed  from  the  property, 
and  'twas  supposed  they  had  retired  into  the  woods,  there  to  hide 
their  sorrows  and  incestuous  loves.  Azar.» 

ON  IMAGINATION. 


Of  all  the  mental  faculties,  (to  speak  phrenologically,)  with 
which  man  has  been  endowed,  by  a  kind  and  wise  Creator,  per- 

*  Note.— This  tale  is  current  in  the  Camanas  or  Caymans,  as  also  in  Cuba. 
AVith  rer^ard  to  their  retiring  into  the  woods,  there  is  a  report  that  they  met  their 
death  within  the  wallsof  a  convent-,  and  if  wcconsider  the  present  system  of  Cuba, 
-vre  sh»U  not  be  at  all  surprised  al  it.  * 
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haps  few,  if  any  of  them,  tend  so  much  towards  increasuig  his  hap- 
piness on  this  terrestrial  scene,  as  the  facuhy,  power,  or  organ, 
(call  it  what  you  please,)  of  imagination.  Wlien  the  favouring 
breeze  of  fortune  fills  our  souls,  and  success  follows  our  every  ad- 
venture, imagination  doubles  our  happiness,  and  enhances  the  re- 
lish of  enjoyment.  When  adversity  lays  lier  chilling  hand  upon 
our  exertions,  when  misfortune  crowds  our  path  with  its  sharpest 
thorns — then  it  is,  that  imagination,  that  sweetest  cup  at  the 
sumptuous  board  of  the  prosperous,  and  the  humble  table  of  the 
unfortunate,  affords  her  comforting,  her  blessed  influence — bright- 
ens the  present  darkness  of  our  o'ercast  path,  and  leads  the  mind 
to  the  anticipation  of  brighter  days,  and  scenes  of  happiness  and  1 
enjoyment,  which  although  Utopian,  and  but-  the  illusive  visions  ' 
of  the  o'erwrought  mind,  are  though  less  real,  little  more  transi- 
tory than  those  which  are  called  the  happy  realities  of  life.  I 
may  conclude  by  quoting  those  beautiful  lines,  applied  to  fancy, 
which  is  but  another  name  for  imagination, — 

"  The  more  I're  viewed  this  world,  the  more  I've  found. 

Filled  as  it  is,  with  scenes,  and  creatures  rare, 

Fancy  commands  within  her  own  hright  round, 

A  world  of  scenes,  and  creatures,  far  more  fair. 

Nor  is  it  that  her  power  can  call  up  there, 

A  single  charm,  that's  not  from  nature  won  ; 

No  more  than  rainbows,  in  their  pride  cap  wear, 

A  single  tint,  unborrowed  from  the  sun. 

No  !  'Tis  the  mental  medium  it  shines  through; 

That  gives  to  beauty,  all  its  charm  and  hue. 

As  the  same  light,  tliat  o'er  the  level  lake. 

One  dull  monotony  of  lustre  flings. 

Will,  entering  in  the  rounded  rain  drop  make. 

Colours  as  bright  as  those  on  angel's  wings.''  Aliqi'IS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


University  Intelligence. — We  see  by  notices  in  the  papers,  (for  we  have  no  in- 
formation of  the  matter,  from  the  College,)  that  a  prize  of  100  guineas,  is  to 
be  given  for  the  best  essay,  to  be  read  on  the  6th  of  April,  before  the  Senatus, 
patrons,  and  public,  in  the  new  library,  which  report  says,  will  be  finished  by 
that  time.  Now,  how  is  it  possible,  for  any  essay  worth  any  thing,  to  be  com- 
posed in  so  short  a  time  ?  The  subject  is  even  not  yet  fixed,  and  when  wo 
may  expect  it  to  be  named,  is  impossible  to  say.  Another  thing  is,  that  the 
sum  is  too  large  ;  it  ought  to  be  divided  into  two  fifties.  We  pray  the  Com- 
missioners will  alter  the  time  at  all  events  specified.  We  repeat  again,  tluit 
'tis  impossible  to  produce  an  essay  worth  reading,  in  so  short  a  time. 


MEDICAL  &  SCIENTIFIC  INFORMATION. 

Mutton.  Wedder  mutton,  or  the  flesh  of  the  castrated  animal, 
is  in  perfection  at  five  years,  and  is  indisputably  the  sweetest,  and 
most  digestible.  Ewe  n.utton  is  best  at  two  year's  old.  Beef  is 
not  so  easy  of  digestion,  yet  though  its  texture  is  firmer,  it  is  equal- 
ly nutritive.  Much,  however,  will  depend  upon  the  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  death  of  the  animal,  and  still  more  upon  the 
method  of  cookery — Med.  Chirurg.  Review,  No.  27. 

Jellies,  Sfc. — It  is  probable  that  jellies  and  other  glutinous  mat- 
tera,  although  containing  the  elements  of  nourishment  in  the  high- 
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est  state  of  concentration,  are  not  digested  without  considerable 
labour ;  Jirst,  from  their  evading  the  grap(jling  powers  of  the  sto- 
mach, and,  secondly,  from  their  tenacity  opposing  the  absorption  of 
iheir  fluid  parts.  For  these  reasons  'tis  maintained  that  the  ad- 
dition of  Isinglass,  and  other  glutinous  substances,  to  animal  broths, 
■with  a  view  to  render  them  more  nutritive  to  invalids,  is  a  perni- 
cious practice. — Idem.  p.  5. 

Tea. — Every  narcotic  being  stimulating,  tea  exhilarates  and  refreshes  ;  yet 
some,  from  certain  peculiarities,  experience,  even  from  a  single  cup,  nervous 
Sensations,  unnatural  vigildncejand  stomachic  disorder,  with  depression.  That  the 
use  of  tea  is  generally  beneficial  is  placed  beyond  doubt;  but  it  ouglittobetaken 
four  hours  after  the  principal  meal,  when,  it  will  assist  the  ulterior  stages  of  di- 
gestion, promote  the  insensible  perspiration,  and  impart  to  the  stomach  a  grate- 
ful stimulus.  The  addition  of  milk  certainly  diminishes  the  astringency  of  tea  ; 
while  sugar  may  gratify  the  palate,  but  cannot  modify  the  virtues  of  tins  infu- 
sion.— Idenuji.  12, 

Extracts  from  the  Revieva  of  Dr.  Valentin  s  Tour  in  Italy,  inserted 

in  the  above  Review. 

The  Hospital  des  Incurables  is  a  vast  edifice  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  and  contained  900  patients  when  our  author  (Dr.  Val- 
entin), was  there.  Among  the  incurables  admitted  to  this  Hos- 
pital, were  pregnant  women,  "  who  wish  to  conceal  the  fruits  of 
their  amours."  We  .  suppose  they  are  received  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  incurable  in  a  moral,  rather  than  a  physical  point 
of  view.  This  supposition  is  strengthened  by  the  calculation  made 
by  Cottigno,  that  950  in  every  1000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Naples 
are  afflicted  with  syphilis  ! 

Cinchona.  An  immense  expenditure  of  cinchona  is  made  in 
Home.  Its  administration  is  generally  preceded  by  venesection. 
It  is  calculated,  that  in  Rome,  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
ten  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  (12  ounces  to  the  pound,)  weight 
of  bark,  are  annually  consumed  !  The  sulphate  of  quinine,  how- 
ever, is  now  universally  adopted  there.  Dr.  V.  was  assured,  that 
the  famous  aqua  tofana  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  dilute 
solution  of  arsenic  in  water.  Given  slowly,  it  slowly  occasioned 
death,  without  leaving  any  traces  of  its  eff'ects  in  the  dead  body. 

NOTICE  EXTRAORDINARY. 
•  On  the  completion  of  our  Sixteenth  number,  we  propose  retiring 
from  our  public  stations,  viz.  as  Editors.  It  was  the  intent,  li  priori^ 
to  produce  twelve  numbers  of  a  paper,  of  sixteen  pages  each  ;  and 
we  thought  that  in  those  numbers  we  should  have  been  enabled  to 
say  all  that  we  thought  required.  We  have  been  mistaken.  No- 
thing more  common.  Some  of  our  correspondents  are  anxious  for  us 
to  continue  our  labours,  (and  labours  they  really  are,)  but  really  for 
many  reasons  we  find  it  impossible.  The  day  "  that  dreadtul  day, 
when  the  muscles,  the  bones,  the  blood,  the  brains,  every  little  odd 
hair,  nerve,  tendon,  minutife,  &c.,  must  be  required  of  us,  will  soon 
be  here.  We  therefore  give  this  timely  notice,  iiiid  any  of  our  readers 
may  who  be  anxious  to"  step  in  our  shoes  are  welcome.  Wc  will  give 
thein  copy  rit^ht,  and  every  assistance  in  our  power.  In  our  next  wc* 
will  state  mure  decidedly  "our  determination  to  our  liiend*. 
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LINES  ON  VISITING  THE  GRAVE  OF  A  FRIEND. 

I. 

Lone,  dark,  and  silent  is  thy  luirrow  homo  ! 

The  place  of  those  forgotten—of  the  dead  ; 
Mem'ry  awhile  may  linger  near  thy  tomb. 

And  drop  a  tear,  by  fond  affection  shed  ; 
But  soon  Forgetfulness,  lier  mist  shall  spread 

Around  thy  grave  :  Thy  name,  but  nought  beside, 
lorn  by  the  moss-grown  tomb-stone  at  thy  head, 

Which  the  long  grass  imcropt  at  length  shall  hide  

Ihy  Mem  ry's  the  flow'r  which  dies  unheeded  by  thy  side. 

,11. 

And  this  is  man  !  he  lives  a  day,  and  dies, 

And  on  his  grave,  to  morrow's  sunbeams  play, 
Ihe  wintry  winds  blow  o'er  him,  but  he  lies, 

Lock'd  in  death's  slumber,  in  his  bed  of  clay. 
Unvvept,  forgotten,  mould'ring  to  decay ; 

His  name  is  gone,  as  tho'  it  ne'er  had  been  •" 
And  no  fair  maid  her  moon  light  visits  pay  ' 

To  deck  his  grave,  and  sigh  and  weep  unseen. 

Proud  man   HumiHty  becomes  thee  well,  I  ween.  J  D 

l.eUh.  January  1827,  " 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  UTOPIA. 
I. 

I  am  going  to  write  a  Poem  ;  but  I  find 

Nothing  so  difficult  as  to  begin  ;— 
'Tis  thus  with  all  exertions  of  the  mind, 

We  can  get  on,  when  once  we  have  got  in 
^ °f  O""-  object ;  but  each  line 

IiU  then  lies  hidden  and  concealed  within 
Ihe  brain;  and  for  this  reason,  if  you  please, 
1  11  dash  immediately  in  medias  res. 

II. 

Once  on  a  time— but  I  will  not  say  when,— 
And  in  a  land— but  I  will  not  say  where  — 

Lived  a  society  of  learned  men,  ' 
Who  made  it  their  vocation  and  their  care, 

lo  sit  within  their  academic  den. 
And  deal  out  to  "ingenuous  youth"  their  ware— 

And  all  of  them  at  very  moderate  prfces. 
III. 

One  taught  humanity—and  one  theology- 
One  lectured  on  the  human  flesh  and'bones— 

Another  held  forth  on  geology, 

And  handled  many  minej-Ss'and  stones— 

A  htth  took  as  his  subject  somatology— 
(I  m  sorry  I  can't  find  a  chime  to  bones)  ; 

Anl  tZ  f S'-^^t  and  small.- 

-ana  then  a  man  who  overlook'd  them  all 

IV. 

Then  came  a  Plato  of  this  Northern  school, 
A  man  of  many  words,  and  little  sense;— 

home  took  him  for  a  wise  man— some  a  fool. 
He  lectured  on  the  knowledge  of  the  mem- 

But  never  followed  a  determined  rule. 

And  wander'd  often,  and  was  never  dense— 
.  A  quality  much  wanted  now-a-days, 

Wlien  men  are  pulled  so  many  diQercnt  wav» 
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Another  mnn  engaged  to  teach  the  way 
Of  cutting  up  our  fellow-creatures — Oh  ! 

How  shocking  at  tliis  civilized  time  of  day, 
To  run  away  with  dead  men — friend  or  foe  ; 

And  cut  a  leg,  and  then  an  arm  away, 

And  pay  Five  Guineas  as  the  markets  go — • 

To  me  it  seems  most  shucking — and  the  rather 

As  sometimes  we  must  cut  up  our  own  father.^ 

VI. 

Besides  the  few  I  liave  enumerated. 

There  still  were  several  insti-uctors  more, 

All  which,  I  promise,  shall  be  duly  stated. 
As  well  as  those  I've  spoken  of  before  ; — 

And  a  succinct  account  shall  be  narrated 
Of  all  who  dwelt  upon  this  classic  shore, — 

Their  names  (but  these  obscurely)  and  their  ages. 

Also  their  station,  stature,  rank,  and  wages. 
VII. 

It's  very  dangerous  to  print  a  name, — 

lispecially'if  it  has  witli  it  connected 
A  ri'fmarole  of  crimes,  and  no  good  fame  ; 

When  all  their  faults  and  follies  are  collected 
Into  one  mass— (no  chime  remains  but  same. 

And  this  for  reasons  good  I  have  rejected),  _ 
And  then  they're  wroth,  and  tlneaten  ^ylth  an  action. 
Or  sometimes  come  to  ask  for  satisfaction. 

VIII. 

That  is  a  curious  word — that  salufaclion — 

It  seems  when  people  use  it,  they  but  mean  _ 

That  we  should  let  tliem  shoot  us,  and  thus  sanction 
Our  own  demise,  which  surely  is  a  sin  ; — 

I  can't  but  say  it  is  a  curious  paction. 

By  which  each  kills  and  slays  his  fellow-men ; 

I  can't  see  how  it  satis  fies  the  noddy 

To  have  a  bullet  put  into  his  body. 

IX. 

But  I  have  wandered  ;  and  will  now  proceed 
Straight  to  the  point  -.—I  purpose  to  disclose 

(So  has  mv  Muses'  Commitiee  decreed) 
The  public  acts  and  chaiacters  of  those 

Who  in  this  school  of  learning  take  the  lead  ;— 
I'll  be  impartial  both  to  friends  and  foes.§ 

But  first  I  will  describe  the  very  place. 

Where  dwelt  and  taught  this  Academic  race.         A.  b. 


\,     .  1-.:  ,  tlio  TnMp. 


Father  lying  on  the  Table. 
§  To  be  continued  Weekly. 


^  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J  r  w?are  obli-red.  His  article,  however,  if  inserted,  would  be  thought 
^'    w^n  TTc  contrive  to  finish  his  Poem  by  the  Ume  we  reach  No. 

received.  

^  Lr,  ^  fr.  ,hr  rniTOnS  and  Soldhy  RICHARD  WESTON,  Lothhn- 
Publ.hed  firjkc^  lZ]Z^^',Z^atdu  to  be  addrccd,  rost-paid. 

Colquhoun,  Printer,  Edinburgh. 


OR 

UNIVERSITY  COTERIE. 


Egregious  Doctors,  and  Masters  of  the  eximious  and  arcane  science  of  Physick, 
of  your  urbanity,  exasperate  not  ypurselves  agfiinst  us  for  making  this  little 
Tolume.  Andrkw  Eobde,  1547. 


NOTICE  TO  OUR  READERS. 


[^Several  of  our  correspondents  are  anxious  for  us  to  continue 
our  labours.  Our  reasons  for  discontinuing  the  CHEILEAD 
tee  gave  before;  we  only  add,  that  it  dots  not  remunerate  us 
for  our  trouble.  If  any  one,  then,  of  those  who  are  atixious  for  its 
continuance,  ivill  only  favour  us  tviih  his  name,  and  address,  we 
shall  be  happy  to  come  to  some  agreement,  relative  to  its  continu-^ 
ance.  All  we  can  do  is  to  furnish  an  occasional  paper,  pro  ne 
nata.  Our  advice,  mth  the  copy-right,  give  freely  "  without 
r£ward."2  Editors, 


THE  LOVER. 


Never  give  up. — Yates's  Reminiscences. 


Never  give  up  !  Never  give  up,  a  favourite  saying  of  many  people. 
I  once  knew  a  man,  who,  after  having  lost  all  he  possessed  at  play, 
used  to  swear,  that  if  he  had  never  given  up,  he  would  have  suc- 
ceeded. To  me  it  appears,  there  is  nothing  so  absurd  as  dogging 
fate.  You  only  annoy  her.  The  jade  becomes  at  every  corner 
more  and  more  fastidious — if  you  turn  her  here,  she  escapes  7/ onc?er 
— if  you  stick  here  there,  she  gets  back  here.  Some  time  since  I 
was  very  much  taken  with  a  pretty  woman  I  met  walking  ;  I  fol- 
lowed down  one  street,  up  another — back  again — besides  bobbing 
into  three  or  four  shops.  My  impatience  got  the  better  of  me,  and 
at  length  I  determined,  come  what  would,  the  very  next  shop 
she  entered,  I'd  follow  and  purchase  something,  whether  I  bad  oc- 
casion for  it  or  not.  Accordingly  she  went  into  a  mercer's.  I  stept 
in.  Her  back  was  to  me.  No  glass  to  reflect  her  features— the 
chop  was  full— and  /  stood  like  «*  Adam  lingering  near  his  Eden." 
The  ihop  becamo  clear^the  lady  wa»  served — the  man  turaed  t» 
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me— I  was  forced  to  buy  something,  and  while  purchasing,  glie  slipt 
ofF,— and  /  lost  her.  Now  I  am  sure  that  if  I  had  waited  patiently 
at  the  door,  I  miglit  have  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her— 
impatience  there  ruined  me.    Ntfi;er  give  up,  said  1,  and  hired  a 
porter  to  find  out  the  lady.    He  cost  me  four  shillings  a-day,  be- 
sides drams,  old  clothes,  &c.    At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  I  was  des- 
perately  in  love.  I  neither  eat  nor  drank— at  least  I  tried  to  think 
so,  but  nevertheless  the  empty  egg  sliells  and  toastless  rack,  tacitly 
reproached  me  with  being  deceived.    I  now  wrote  verses—counted 
the  feet  on  my  fingers-^whistled  when  any  one  was  present— pour- 
ed  the  goblet  into  my  boots— poked  the  fire  with  my  flute—and 
drank  the  Ink  in  the  stand.  All  this  time,  like  Don  Quixote,  I  fan- 
cied I  was  suffering  these  miseries  fcr  my  dulcinea,  and  that  one 
day  01  another  I  should  be  rewarded.    Never  give  up.    A  month 
had  by  this  time  past,  and  I  began  to  cool.    I  put  on  my  boots 
with  my  boot  hooks,  and  left  off  wearing  a  red  slipper,  and  a  pump 
—wore  my  night- cap  at  night  (which  1  had  given  up  as  not  becom- 
ing) never  whistled  but  when  out  of  humour,  or  dunned— returned 
in  short  to  a  human  creature,  and  eat  and  drank  as  other  people. 
I  desisted  from  walking  bare-headed  near  the  sea  shore— drew  the 
charges  from  my  pistols— practised  again  with  the  gloves^became 
ruddy,  fat,  and  healthy.— But,  Mr^Editor,  in  the  midst  of  all  this, 
I  called  upon  a  family  1  had  neglected  since  I  fell  in  love.  They 
were  in— the  usual  how  d'ye  do?  &c.  past,— I  had  even  poked  the 
fire,  (for  I  am  rather  intimate),  admired  the  handle  of  the  broom, 
and  talked  of  ^/mccAV,— when  love  letters,  sighs  !  bleeding  hearts 
and  daggers  !— my  fair  unknown  stept  into  the  room !— It  was  all 
oyer.    My  heart  beat  like  a  catapult  against  my  side,  and  (th? 
to  Still)  had  it  not  been  for  my  stays,  which  were  laced  tight,  I  am 
sure  it  would  have  knocked  out  my  ribs.    I  shall  never  forget  it.  I 
was  cold  at  the  extremities.    I  stuttered,  took  out  my  lancet  case, 
(for  I  am  a  Surgeon),  instead  of  my  snuff-box,  and  fingered  a  lancet 
instead  of  a  pinch.    I  clapt  it  to  my  nose— the  ladies  laughed— I 
looked  foohsh— wished  "  Good  Morning  !"— trod  on  a  nasty  beast 
of  a  dog  as  I  was  going,  broke  my  strap,  let  my  hat  fall,  picked  it 
up,  and  went  out  more  dead  than  alive.    Never  give  up,  said  I  to 
myself,— So  I  waited  until  the  lady  came  out,  but  as  soon  as  she 
did,  ran  away  as  fast  as  possible.  Never  give  up,  said  I  again,  and 
eat  down  to  write  a  letter.    Began,—"  An^el  of  Desire  !  My  eyes 
no  sooner  saw  those  stars  of  thine,  than  their  fierce  light  travelled 
through  my  blood,  and  set  my  herat  on  fire !  I  burn,  dearest  God- 
desi  of  «iy  adoration— I  burn,  like  the  Phcenix,  in  my  own  fire,— 


my  own,  did  I  say — no — the  match  was  yours.  Permit  me.  tq  ua* 
fold  the  secrets  of  my  heart — allow  me  to  throw  myself,  suppliant, 
at  your  feet,  and  kiss  the  happy  ground  you  tread  on.  I  live  but  for 
3'ou— I  exist  but  in  the  beams  of  those  radiant  eyes — those  smiles 
are  my  nourishment — and  those  looks  my  angel-guidance.  Forgive 
me,  Madam  !i-the  fervour  of  my  love  has  borne  me  on  its  aspiring 
flames,  and  I  dare  to  ask  that  hand,  that  Jove  himself  would  die  to 
kiss." 

Oh  !  I  could  dare  to  put  out  Etna's  fire, 
Or  bid  the  yellow  sun  in  tears  expire  ; 
Could  pluck  the  little  planets  from  their  sphere, 
And  stop  the  flaming  comet's  mad  career ; 
Could  drawn,  burn,  shoot,  die,-— do  all  for  thee, 
Didst  thou  but  say,  "  I'll  be  thine  all  to  thee  !" 

Well,  Sir,  I  sent  this  letter ;  and,  (would  you  believe  it  ?)  she 
sent  me  back  the  pattern  of  a  strait -jacket,  with  the  following 
lines :— - 

*'  Receive  this  offering  from  a  pitying  [friend,  who  recommends 
its  adoption  and  use. 

Adieu !  my  am'rous,  sun-destroying  swain, 
I  cannot  love  Orlando — an  insane." 

I  forgot  to  mention  I  signed  the  letter  "  Orlando."  Now,  Mr. 
Editor,  never  give  up,  shall  I  really  give  up,  or  try  again  ?  I  have 
sighed  myself  to  the  size  of  a  walking-stick,  and  am  almost  bone— 
my  skin  being  worn  out  by  the  attrition  of  my  clothes.  I  forgot 
to  say,  that  I  returned  a  very  handsome  complimentary  letter,  and 
than^t^^  her  for  hers,  which  I  keep  hung  over  my  mantle  piece  to 
reminu  me  of  her  who  stole  the  luminary  reason  from  my  mind. 
However,  as  I  find  sighing  wont  do,  nor  writing,  nor  abstracted- 
ness, nor  eccentricity,  nor  any  thing  else,  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
give  up  I  It  wont  do,  you  know,  Mr.  Editor,  to  be  laughed  at. 
Besides,  I  ^scovered  the  other  day — that,  when  my  enchanter 
walks,  she  lifts  her  feet  so  high,  that  you  see  the  soles  of  her  feet! 
Horrible,  you  know  ;  and  then — yes — positively  splashes  herself 
up  to  the  knees ;  and  knocks  her  ankles  (the  bumps  on  them  I 
mean)  together,  and  wears— wears— (how  shall  I  write  it  ?)  well, 
then,  toears  breeches  !  I  await  your  Jiat,  Mr.  Editor,  and  what- 
ever you  say  I  shall  abide  by  it.— Yours.  Orlando." 

*#*  Orlando's  case  is  like  many  others.  Men  fancy  them- 
fielves  in  love,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  having  their  names  coupled 
with  a  fine  woman's  ;  and,  in  giving  themselves  up  to  their  fancies, 
render  themselves  ridiculous.  We  advise  Orlando  to  put  on  the 
ctrait-jacket,  and  mind  hia  lancet-case.  Editors. 


THE  MAN-WOLF. 


-An  unclean  spirit,  who  had  his  dwelling  among  ths  tomb*,  and  no 


man  could  bind  him,  no,  not  witli  chains. 

St.  Mark,  chap.  vi.  2,  3. 


It  was  in  Germany,  about  the  year  17 — ,  that  I  first  com- 
menced the  study  of  anatomy.  I  was  at  this  time  an  enthusiast 
in  my  profession,  and  nothing,  however  discouraging,  could  damp 
the  ardour  of  pursuit.  JN'ight  after  night  the  flickering  flame  flitted 
on  my  paper — liour  after  hour  the  old  clock  chimed  ;  and  often  the 
red  sun  shone  upon  me  ere  I  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  slumber. 
In  such  a  state  of  application,  'tis  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  I 
improved  in  the  profession,  and  became  one  of  the  first  dissectors 
of  the  day,  and  subsequently  was  chosen  assistant  to  the  professor 
of  anatomy.  His  name  need  not  be  mentioned,  as  unpleasant 
effects  might  emanate  from  so  doing.  I  trust,  then,  that  my  state- 
ment will  not  be  the  less  credited  on  that  account. 

It  was  my  practice  to  prepare  the  subjects  for  demonstration  oyer 
night,  as  thereby  I  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  exercise  during 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  which  the  peculiar  state  of  my  body, 
from  severe  study,  and  constitutional  affection,  rendered  absolutely 
necessary.    When  engaged  in  this  occupation,  the  hours  unheaded 
flew, — sleep  fled  from  my  eyes,  and  weariness  never  weighed  me 
down.    The  room  was  of  great  extent,  and  a  common  lamp,  such 
as  the  poorer  people  use,  was  what  lighted  the  apartment.  Around 
me  were  plates  of  the  various  muscles,  and  viscera  of  the  body ; 
above,  skeletons  ;  and  on  all  sides  preparations  of  every  descrip- 
tion.   My  non-medical  readers  will  probably  start  at  the  idea  of  a 
]one  man,  in  a  lofty  apartment,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
wrecks  of  humanity,  and  the  sad  relics  of  what  once  were  animated 
beings  beings  like  ourselves — but  now  dead,  and  mute,  and  mo- 
tionless as  the  cold  grave  itself;  and  employed,  too,  in  the  horrid 
office  of  assisting  decay  by  manual  labour.    Indeed  I  almost  my- 
self agree  with  them,  whenever  I  can  possibly  recall  the  days  of 
my  initiation  in  the  art ;  but  long  habit  is  second  nature.    In  that 
•  long  room  I  have  often  fancied  myself  the  delegate  of  some  demon, 
or  infernal  purveyor,  to  the  destroyer  of  man.    Generally  speaking 
we  had  from  ten' to  twenty  dead  bodies  on  the  table,  of  all  ages, 
sexes,  and  states  of  freshness  or  decay.    There  was,  however,  once 
an  unaccountable  scarcity  of  subjects,  and  we  had  in  the  rooms  but 
three,  two  females  and  a  male.    The  male  was  a  fine  dark  haired, 
austere,  muscular  subject,  of  almost  giant  form  ;  with  a  wildness 
in  its  eyes  and  features,  almest  paralizing.    I  had  often  seen  sub- 
jects, had  often  handled  them,  often  dissected  ;  I. had  not,  and 
could  not  have  been  supposed  to  have  had,  any  superstitious  fears  ; 
but  so  it  was,  that  I  could  not  bear  to  look  upon  its  face  a  moment. 
There  was  something  horrible  and  demoniacal  in  its  dull,  Jea°^n, 
ceaseless  look;  a  coldness— a  deadening  expression,  that  curdled 
my  very  heart's  blood.    I  accordingly  threw  a  large  eloth  over  it« 


m 

horrid  foce,  and  retired.  As  for  the  females,  one  was  an  aged  persofl, 
and  the  other  the  most  beuiitiful  expression  of  feiitures  I  ever  bd- 
held  She  looked  as  though  she  had  just  left  off  dancing,  and  that 
the  olow  of  pleasure  mantled  in  her  cheeks.  Her  hps  were  gently 
parted— her  eyes  not  staring,  or  apparently  fixed^her  hair  au- 
burne,  and  long  and  iTeautiful.  Her  limbs  were  oi  the  most  per- 
fect form,  moulded  like  a  Peri's.  I  enjoyed  as  much  pleasure  gaz- 
incr  on  this  lovely  image  of  life,  and  love,  and  beauty,  as  1  ex- 
peHenced  disgust  in  even  passing  the  other  dark,  scowhng  mass  ot 
flesh,— that,  probably  not  many  hours  before,  was  hvmg  as  my- 
self i  From  a  different  motive  I  gently  covered  the  subject  I  have 
last  described,  and  turning  the  key,  returned  to  my  apartment. 

When  an  idea,  either  of  horror  or  pleasure,  arises  in  the  mind, 
the  body  cannot  rest-at  least  so  I  haveioynd  it,.  I  consequently 
opened  a  volume  of  Kant,  arid  read  for  an  hour  or  so.  ihe  time 
mi^^ht  be  two  in  the  morning— when  I  heard  an  unusual  noise— 
a  something  like  a  smothered  scream,  and  then  an  echo,  as  the 
falling  of  an  iron  grating.  ,         ,•  j 

I  listened  for  some  moments— the  iioise  gradually  died  away, 
and  all  was  quiet.  Soon  after  this  I  fell  asleep,  and  awoke  the  next 
morning  earher  than  usual.  I  instantly  arose  and  prepared  for  my 
walk,  but  before  going  stept  into  the  room,  where  the  subjects 
were  •  to  my  unutterable  surprise  I  found  the  male  subject  rone !  I 
did  not  know  what  to  think  of  it— I  searched  around  and  around 
tlie  room— the  windows  were  fast,  and  the  door  had  not  been  open- 
ed  until  I  myself  had  entered  the  room,  I  could  not  account  for 
this.  At  one  time  I  thought  the  body  had  come  to  life,  at  another 
1  imagined  it  had  been  stolen.  This  last  conjecture  I  adopted,  and 
secretly  determined  that  night  to  watch  in  the  room  well  armed. 
There  was  a  great  talk  in  the  dissecting  room  during  the  day,  ot  the 
6tran"-e  and  unaccountable  disappearance  of  the  subject  ;  but  all 
agreed  in  one  thing— that  it  was  stolen— but  how  ?  Here  all  were 

silent.  ... 

At  this  time  in  the  University,  there  was  a  gfeat  and  prevailing 
opinion  in  favour  of  transfusion,  and  the  idea  struck  me,  that  the 
experiment  might  be  made  on  a  dead  body.  The  night.as  before 
determined  that  I  should  watch,  I  resolved  to  make  the  experiment. 
For  this  purpose  I  purchased  a  fine  goat,  and  had  it  secretly  con- 
veyed to  the  dissecting  room.  When  all  was  silent,  and  dead  as 
the  objects  that  lay  before  me,  I  began  my  experiment.  The 
female  subject  I  have  before  spoken  of,  I  chose  for  the  purpose. 
I  then  proceeded  In  the  usual  way,  which  it  is  not  necess^iry  to  my 
tale  to  mention— but  sufKce  to  say,  that  the  blood  of  the  animal 
was  soon  exhausted,  and  that  I  thought  I  perceived  a  movement  in 
the  limbs  of  the  subject,— 'twas  imagination,  and  not  reality.  I  felt 
happy  after  this  experiment,  figuring  to  myself  the  pleasure  I 
should  enjoy  in  the  morning,  when  informing  my  pupils  of  my  at- 
tempts.  Wrapt  up  in  these  pleasing  anticipations,  I  unavoidably  fell 
asleep.  My  head  leant  upon  the  table,  and  I  rested  on  my  elbows. 
I  canoot  say  how  long  I  slept  but  I  was  awakened  by  a  creakmg 

of  the  table,  and  shaking  of  the  floor.    I  raised  my  eyes  — 

(Eternal  powers !  were  I  to  live  to  the  end  of  time,  I  never  shaU 

P  t 
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forget  it !)  there,  before  my  eyes,  indued  with  life  and  vigour,  stood 
the  subject  that  had  so  strangely  disappeared  !  Those  who  have 
never  been  in  a  similar  situation,  (and  few  there  are),  have  no  idea 
of  what  the  mind  suffers  in  that  instant  of  time.  Eternity  of  tor- 
ment can  scarce  be  worse.  It  looked  at  me  with  something  of  a 
wolfish  gaze.  1  do  not  know  what  passed  ;  but  the  next  thing  I 
remember  was  the  monster  locked  in  the  arms  of  the  body  I  had 
just  been  injecting  with  the  goat's  warm  blood  !  I  remember  also 
uttering  a  groan, — I  saw  him  raise  his  eyes  towards  me — they  were 
glassy  and  protruding.  I  rushed  to  the  door — I  know  not  what 
followed. 

The  next  morning  I  am  told  I  was  found  near  the  dissecting 
room,  senseless,  and  covered  with  blood ;  but  this  must  have  been 
the  goat's.  The  two  subjects,  viz.  the  male  and  female,  were 
gone  !  No  traces  of  them  could  be  found, — the  house,  the  cellar, 
the  city  was  searched,  but  no  tidings  of  them. 

This  circumstance  made  an  awful  impression  upon  me.  I  never 
could  enter  the  rooms,  without  feeling  a  shock, — the  remembrance 
of  that  awful  night  was  ever  before  me — it  followed  me  as  the  wind 
of  heaven. 

A  twelvemonth  elapsed,  and  the  accident  began  to  be  forgotten; 
various  parts  of  subjects  had  since  been  missing,  but  it  was  sup- 
posed the  dogs  or  cats  had,  by  some  way  or  another,  got  into  the 
room.  No  thought  was  given  to  their  disappearance.  One  even- 
ing at  the  end  of  this  time,  I  had  unwittingly  forgotten  to  lock  the 
door  of  the  dissecting  room,  and  had  retired  to  bed  leaving  it  open. 
I  always  kept  a  lamp  burning,  having  frequently  to  visit  patients 
during  the  night.  About  twelve,  (I  had  not  then  retired  to  bed,) 
but  was  reading,  I  was  startled  by  a  sound  of  some  one  chewing 
near  me.  I  turned  round  hastily  and  beheld  the  monster — the 
subject  that  had  so  strangely  disappeared  ! 

(  To  be  concluded  in  our  next.  J 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Table  Beer— I  regard  its  dismissal  from  the  tables  of  the  great  as  a  matter 
of  regret ;  its  slight  but  invigorating  bitter,  is  much  better  adapted  to  pro- 
mote digestion  than  its  more  costly  substitutes  Sydenham  always  took 

a  glass  of  small-beer  at  his  meals,  and  he  considered  it  as  a  preservative  against 
gravel.  Paris  (in  Med,  Chirurg.  Review,  p.  15.) 


The  Matobs  of  Otahiite.— Injiciunt  penetai  in  orem,  atque  ezagitando 

clunes,  emittunt  semen,  quod  secleratus  avide  deglutit,  tanquem  robur  et  vim 
alterius ;  putans  scilicet  se  ita  fortiorem  reddi.— Europ.  Mag.  1806,  vol.  45.  p. 
409. 

Has  the  above  custom  derived  its  origin  from  the  following  related,  of^iberius 
Caesar? — "  Majore  adhuc  et  turpiore  infamia  flagravit,  vix  ut  referri  audinvc, 
nedum  crcdi  fas  sit.  Quasi  puei  os  primse  teneritudinis  quos  pisciculos  vocabat, 
instituret,  ut  natanti  sibi  inter  femina  versarentur,  ac  luderent ;  linguae  mortu< 
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^ue  sensim  appetentes,  ntque  etiam  quasi  infantes  fermiores,  nec  dum  taiiien  lacta 
depulsos,  inguini  ceu  papilla  admoveret — Suet.  Vita,  Tib.  Nero.  Cjesar.  cap. 
44. 


Dissection.— -Tis  dishonest  to  mingle  and  break  in  pieces  the  human  body ; 
for  soon  we  hope  the  relicts  of  the  dead  will  rise,  but  afterwards  they  will  be 
Gods,  for  the  souls  remain  incorrupt  in  the  dead;  but  the  body  we  receive  from 
the  earth,  and  we  are  returning  to  her  again,  are  dust,  but  heaven  revives  the 
spirit — Phocylides.  in  the  Examen  Miscellaneum,  p.  155. 


Vacinnation  is  optional  at  Rome.  In  Naples  those  who  ne- 
glect to  have  their  children  vacinated  are  deprived  of  many  pri- 
vileges, and  cannot  receive  any  honours,  titles,  or  marks  of  dis- 
tinction from  the  government — Review  of  Dr.  Valentin's  Tour  in 
Italy  in  the  Med.  Chir.  Review. 


Milan.    The  physicians  of  Milan  are  divided  into  three  sects,  

the  eclectics,  the  contro-stimulists,  and  the  followers  of  Boussais. 

In  the  first  class  are  the  medical  officers  of  Hospitals,  in  the' 

second,  the  pupils  and  the  partizans  of  Rassori.  This  last  profes- 
sion had  been  a  most  zealous  Brunonian,  and  had  translated 
Brown's  Elements  into  Italian  with  notes  ;  but  shocked  and  grieved 
by  the  havoc  which  this  doctrine  had  caused  in  the  epidemic  fever 
of  Genoa,  he  abandoned  Brunonianism,  and  erected  on  its  ruins 
the  celebrated  contro-stimulism  of  the  present  day.  Rassori  now 
gives  large  doses  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  generous  wines,  and  opium 
m  fevers,  and  swears  they  are  excellent  contra-stimulants  Idem. 

We  have  extracted  the  above  medical  remarks  to  oblige  several  of  our 
correspondents,  notwithstanding  we  find  the  task  most  irksome.  We  would 
rather  compose  ten  pages,  (be  they  as  they  are),  than  copy  five.  We  hope  we 
6hall  please  our  friends  m  doing  what  we  have  done,  though  to  please  evenr 
one  we  know  is  impossible.  "  EDiroii* 


SONG. 

Tune.—AiiKK  DarM. 

An  old  well  known  Air  and  Song,  the  hero  of  which  (of  the  same  name)  was 
renowned  for  "  riding  on  a  ladle,"  &c 

O !  there  lived  a  man  in  our  toun, 
In  our  toun, 
In  our  toun, 
O  !  there  lived  a  man  in  our  toun, . 
And  his  christian  name  was  John ; 


Cmor— And  he  rode  upon  a  coadi-horse ! 

A  bleer-eyed  limping  coacli-horse  ! 
And  he  rode  upon  a  coach-horse  I 
And  his  christian  name  was  John. 

His  hat  was  made  of  an  ovum, 
An  ovum. 
An  ovum, 

His  hat  was  made  of  an  ovum, 

And  they  called  him  Ovary  John  ; 
And  he  rode  upon  a  coach -horse,  &c. 

His  coat  was  made  of  Fascite, 

Thin  abdom'- 
nal  Fasciae ; 
His  coat  was  made  of  Fasciae, 
Sine  Fascia  Rectus  John; 
And  he  rode  upon  a  coach-horse,  &c. 

His  buttons  were  made  of  calculi ; 

All  he  had 
Was  but  three ; 
His  buttons  were  made  of  calculi, 
Extracted  en  deux  temps  ! ! 
And  he  rode  upon  a  coach-horse,  &c. 

And  he  cut  into  the  bladder. 

The  bladder, 
The  bladder, 
And  he  cut  into  the  bladder, 

But  could  not  catch  the  stone ! ! 
For  he  rode  upon  a  coach-horse,  &c. 

And  he  said  that  he  would  leave  it ! 

Would  leave  it ! 
Would  leave  it ! 
And  thf  nee  they  called  him  duex  temps  John 
For  he  rode  upon  a  coach-horse,  &c. 

And  he  tells  us  "for  to"  leave  them  !  ! 

To  leave  them  ! 
To  leave  them  ! 
And  he  tells  us  "/or  io"  leave  them  ! 
When  tue  can't  get  them  out !  ! 
And  he  rode  upon  a  coach-horse,  &c. 

His  breast-pin's  made  of  a  prostate  gland  ; 

A  three  lobed  schirrhus 
Prostate  gland. 
His  breast-pin's  made  of  a  prostate  gland, 
And  they  call  him  Ovary  John  ; 
For  he  rode  upon  a  coach-horse, 
A  bleer-eyed  limping  coach-horse, 
And  he  rode  upon  a  coach  horse, 
And  his  christian  name  is  John.  Z. 
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SONG. 


AH  you  for  degrees  who  to  Edinburgh  coma^ 

Will  rejoice  when  again  you  elope ; 
You'll  find  you've  done  wisely,  for  once,  quitting  JffoTne 
And  the  magic  illusions  of  Hope. 

Sing,  then,  dignus  es,  dignus  intrare  ; 

Sing  high  diddle  Edinburgh  College ; 
What  if  the  professors  miscarry, 

The  grinders  will  cram  you  with  knowledge, 
On  dit,  on  dit. 

TouMl  find,  if  you  ballance  accounts  ere  you  go, 

Blame  the  doctors  you  liitie  or  none  can ; 
For  if  you  lost  time  by  attending  Monro, 
You  regain'd  it  by  sleeping  with  Duncan. 
Sin<:,  then,  dignus  es,  dignus  purgare  ; 

Sing  tol  de  rol  Edinburgh  College ; 
In  a  crack  they  will  teach  the  unwary 
More  here  tiian  elsewhere  in  an  ago. 
On  dit,  on  dit. 

What  if  acquarius  Jamieson  start'd  you. 

Making  water  in  more  than  I'll  name  ; 
When  away  hence  you  shall  be  departed,  you 
Will  remember  the  flow'rs  of  Graham. 
Sing,  then,  dignus  es,  venesecare, 

Join  with  Gottingen  Edinburgh  College, 
For  I'm  much  misinformed  if  they  vary 
In  the  quantum  and  quale  of  knowledge, 
On  dit,  on  dit. 


THE  LAPSTANE. 


jt  Parody  on  the  "  Breast  Knott." 

Hey  the  bony  !  ho  the  bonny ! 
Hey  the  bonny  Lapstane. 
Blithe  and  merry  was  the  man. 
When  he  gi'ed  up  the  Lapstane  I 

There  was  a  grinder  in  this  tour 
Wha  ance  was  but  a  cobler  loon. 
Cawing  sparables  in  men  shoon. 
Aside  his  bonny  Lapstane. 

Singing  hey  "the  bonny,  ho  the  bonny  1^ 

Hey  the  bonny  Lapstane  ! 

Blithe  and  merry  was  the  man. 

When  he  gi'ed  up  the  Lapstane  ! 

He  was  a  man  of  laigh  degree, 
And  had  a  cunning  cheating  ee, 
A  doctor  he  did  wish  to  be. 
In  spite  of  wax  and  Lapstane. 
Singing  hey  the  bonny,  &c. 

And  so  he  left  his  merry  part, 
And  came  and  learn'd  the  doctor  art^ 
And  next  of  grinders  got  the  start. 
By  leaving  o'  the  Lapstane. 
Singing  hey  the  bonny,  ice. 

There  was  a  paper  in  this  town. 
That  hother'd  sair  this  cobler  loon, 
By  telling  how  h'd  mended  shoon. 
And  beat  upon  the  Lapstane. 
paging  h»7  the  bonny,  &c< 
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Then  be  quarrelled  wi*  the  chiel, 
That  told  the  truth  as  he  kens  weel, 
And  wished  the  Eds.  and  all  in  h— 11« 
For  writing  o'  the  Lapstane. 
Singing  hey  the  bonny,  &c. 


THE  FURNITURE  OF  A  BEAU'S  MIND. 

When  infants  are  born,  by  experience  we  find, 

With  ideas  their  so  scant  supplied, 
That  old  Lock  compared  very  justly  their  mind 

To  a  cabinet  empty  and  void. 

A  beau  and  a  child  may  in  this  be  compared. 

For  his  mind  would  be  quite  a  charte  blanche. 
If  you  strove  (though  I  own  that  the  labour  is  hard,) 

What's  triffling  and  vain  to  retrench. — 
First  a  set  of  shrewd  hints  innuendos  and  slanders. 

And  lies  that  he  tells  with  pert  face  ;  - 
A  heap  of  stale  phrases,  and  double  entendres. 

Without  sense  to  apply  them  in  place. 

Some  new-fashioned  compliments  ready  at  hand. 

Which  he  learns  like  a  parrot  by  rote ; 
And  to  bully  and  bluster  with  oaths  at  command, 

"  Blood,  madam  I'll  cut  the  rogues  throat  !" 
Four  jokes  and  a  half  from  Joe  Miller  purloined. 

Six  lines  out  of  Hudibras  more, 
Comprise  (if  you  nicely  examine  his  mind) 

Of  humour  and  wit  the  full  store. 
His  learning  just  serves  him  to  read  a  new  song. 

Or  chatter  a  sentence  of  French, 
An  what  tho'  he  even  pronounce  them  quite  wrong, 

'Tis  enough  for  his  barber  and  wench. 

Of  Venus,  and  Cupid,  and  arrows  and  darts. 

His  tongue  never  ceasing  runs  on. 
"  Those  eyes  my  dear  angel,  have  peirc'd  many  hearts, 

"  Oh  close  them  or  else  I'm  undone." 

To  these  a  few  scraps  of  modern  romance. 
From  Waverley,  Lockart  or  Brigs; 

Three  dozen  at  least  of  new  country-dancesj  ■" 
With  minuets,  waltzes,  and  jigs. 

Oh  yes  !  I  give  notice,  if  any.  one  know- 
More  virtues  than  these  we  have  reckoned, 

Xet  him  send  us  the  name  and  abode  of  his  beau. 
To  add  in  edition  the  second. 

Thus  accomplished,  a  captain,  a  knigWt,  or  a  squire. 

How  great  are  his  merit  and  charms  ! 
See  ladies  in  troops  his  perfections  admire, 

And  with  ectasy  spring  to  his  arms.  X.  Y. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  UTOPIA  CONTINUED. 
X. 

It  was  a  grand  and  noble  edifice. 

Placed  in  a  dark  and  unbecoming  hole. 
Like  bow'rs  of  joy  built  near  some  dread  obyss, 

Where  filth,  and  wickedness,  and  misery  roll 
Or  like  some  bright  and  brilliant  Oasis, 

Blooming  amid  the  desert's  stern  controulj-« 
In  short  if  situate  on  a  towering  hill, 
'Twould  have  been  worthy  wisdom's  domicile. 
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XI. 

•And  yet  'twas  not  a  venerable  pile, 

But  lately  made,  of  freestone  clean  and  white. 
Built  in  the  chaste,  and  ancient  Doric  Style,—. 

(But,  as  I  said,  it  had  a  wretched  site,) 
And  solemnly  I've  seen  the  moonbeams  smile. 

Along  Its  walls  upon  a  cloudless  night, 
When  every  star  sailed  on  in  happiness. 
And  every  planet  seemed  the  abode  of  bliss. 

XII. 

Then  we  and  it  forgot  what  has  been  done. 
Beneath  its  ample  walls  in  daylight's  reign  ;^ 

Full  many  a  tear  that  bright  and  glorious  sun, 
Hath  cheered  away  within  its  small  domain; 

ihe  niany  here  have  listened  to  the  one. 
As  from  his  lips  the  words  of  wisdom  came , 

Here  joy,  and  grief,  and  hope,  and  fear,  have  shed. 

iheir  varied  influence  o'er  our  heart  and  head. 

XIII. 

And  here  what  varied  characters  have  passed, 
ihe  long  review  ;_the  man  of  classic  lore. 

Who  long  since  looked  his  longest  and  his  last. 
On  Horace  and  on  Juvenal,  and  the  store, 

Ut  all  the  ancient  authors  who  have  cast, 
rhe  gems  of  knowledge  from  their  sacred  shore  i 

That  man  is  gone;^and  with  him  have  departed, 

Ihe  learned,  the  noble,  and  the  generous  hearted. 

Oft  have  these  walls  beheld  the  Poet's  pen, 
41     u  ^^^^^^  cogitate  his  morning  lay. 
Also  have  seen  physicans  now  and  then, 

VVith  study  and  with  yawns  begin  the  day:-. 
And  almost  all  varieties  of  men, 
•T  here  beneath  a  northern  ray 

1  would  take  me  pages,  were  I  to  continue, 
A  he  grand  description  of  this  lone  retinue. 

And  therefore  I  have  done  I  now  propose, 

lo  give  you  a  description  (space  and  time. 
Allowing)  of  all  the  npble  list  of  those. 

Whom  I  before  have  mentioned  in  my  rhyme  i 
And  (please  the  pigs  and  you)  my  poem  shows, 
A  J  "I'^'u'e  of  the  true  sublime 

And  ludicrous,  combin'd  in  due  proportions. 
And  free  fronj  all  poetical  contortions. 

XVI. 

1  llfarst  begin  with  one  whose  name  implies, 

ihat  passion  or  emotion  of  the  mind. 
In  which  the  source  of  every  pleasure  lies. 

And  which  (as  poets  tell  us)  was  designed 
To  cheer  us  when  all-  other  comfort  flies 
An  1  heaven,  merciful  and  kind. 

And  when  all  evils  flew  from  out  the  lid. 
l-andora  opened,  this  alone  lay  hid 

,  . .  ,  XVII. 

About  the  middle  size,  and  rather  fat^ 
And  somewhat  larger  than  the  usual  span. 

And  stout  wel  fed,  and  lusty,  and  all  that;- 
(I  am  describing  him  as  well's  I  can,) 

Ann"*?  *'"t  '  ^u-'^'*'^  '"''•'lie  »g°  has  sat. 
And  tho  I  see  him  seldom  (by  good  luck) 
He  walks,  It  .tnkes  me,  rather  like  a  du#k. 
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XVIII. 

Repart  does  say — ^but  that's  not  my  affair — 

That  once  upon  a  time  lie  play'd  the  devil. 
Among — (but  that's  nor  here  nor  there — ) 

And  that  he  never  did  disdain  to  revel. 
In  all  the 'good  things  of  this  world  of  care*. 

This  should  not  be — it  puts  him  on  a  level. 
With  those  poor  devils  of  his  pupils,  who 
Can  only  sensual  delig'nts  pursue. 

XIX. 

But  after  all,  I  can't  but  think  it  wise, 

To  seize  on  happiness  where'er  'tis  found  ; 

The  fool  who  on  to-morrow  still  relies. 

And  spurns  the  pleasures  which  he  sees  around. 

Will  find  to-morrow  ever  from  him  flies, 

And  leaves  him  nothing  but  an  empty  sound  ; 

X)um  vivimus,  viuamus,  live  to  day, 

And  seize  the  pleasures  which  must  pass  away. 

XX. 

•  #         •  • 

And  once  he  took  it  into  his  wise  head, 
To  give  a  class  to  ladies  ;  but  the  why,  _ 

And  wherefore,  will  not  in  this  place  be  said  ; 
In  fact  'tis  not  for  bards  like  me  to  pry. 

Into  the  sacred  motives  which  have  led 
This  gay  professor  to  direct  his  eyes, 

To  that  more  amiable  branch  of  the  community—  J 

Perhaps  he  no  longer  was  a  friend  to  unity. 

XXI. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  there  came  to  hear, 
The  words  of  wisdom  from  his  lips  that  fell. 

Each  far  famed  beauty  of  this  Northern  sphere  ; 
Oh  !  for  a  muse  of  flame  and  fire  to  tell, 

The  praise  of  loveliness  assembled  there  ; 

'Twas  of  a  nature  might  have  proved  right  well. 

The  vows  of  any  Catholic  confessor, 

Much  more  attracted  this  our  gay  professor. 

XXII. 

Alas !  how  is  it  that  the  eye  of  beauty. 
So  sways  the  stedfast  purpose  of  our  soul. 

And  turns  our  steps  away  from  paths  of  duty. 
By  the  soft  influence  of  its  sweet  controul. 
•  •  *  * 

Oh  who  can  tell  the  fevered  thoughts  that  roll. 
Thro'  the  conflicting  tumults  of  the  breast. 

When  first  the  eye  of  beauty  makes  us  blest  !  

*  "  I  know  not  how  the  truth  may  be. 


"  1  tell  the  tale  as  'twas  told  to  me.  •      ,  •  , 

I  In  A  certain  letter  from  a  certain  person,  to  a  certain  person,  on  a  certain  subject. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our  Readers  will  excuse  this  poetical  number.  We  thought  it  a  pity  to  lose 
80  much  good  poetry.— We  intended  to  have  inserted  J.  D.'s  communication, 
but  press  of  matter  prevented  us-and  as  this  is  our  last  but  One,  at  would  be 
of  no  earthly  service.— Mada  Naskeid,  if  possible,  will  be  inserted.— A. 
will  learn  our  opinion  of  his  poem,  by  seeing  so  large  a  portion  of  it  inseriea. 
We  hope  he  received  our  letter.— Queen  Mab's  beautiful  lines  positively  stiali 
have  a  place— For  our  prose  Correspondents  we  will  do  all  wc  can.— W.  Ja.  re- 

FlUilUhed  for  the  EDITORS,  and  Sold  by  RICHARD  \i^ES>TON.  Lothian. 
Slrtet,  to  whom  all  Communicatiom  to  be  addrtsted,  pott-paw- 

Colquhoun,  Print«r,  Edinburgh. 


Feh.  1897.  ^^"^ 

OR 

UNIVERSITY  COTERIE. 


Egragious  Doctors,  and  Masters  of  the  eximious  and  arcane  science  of  Phyiick, 
pf  your  urbanity,  e^a^perate  not  yourselves  against  us  for  making  this  littli* 
wlurae.  Andrkw  Boehk,  13-17,. 


ADDRESS  FROM  THE  COTERIE. 


H«c  ofSciorum  genera  non  persequar.— Cheilkao. 


Bt  the  agreement  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session,  the  Medi- 
cal Department  of  the  CHEILEAD  was  to  end  at  the  beginning 
of  February — this  giving  way  to  the  Literary,  which  was  to  be  con- 
ducted on  a  new  and  totally  diiFerent  plan,  from  any  paper  that  has 
hitherto  appeared.  By  unavoidable  circumstances  the  two  depart- 
ments, which  should  have  been  separate,  became  blended.  Why, 
it  would  require  too  much  space  to  explain.  The  Medical,  as  well 
as  the  Literary  division  accordingly  closes  with  this  Number  for  the 
Session,  and  before  that,  we  beg  to  say  a  few  words  to  our  Fellow- 
Students  relative  to  the  paper,  and  its  original  intent. 

As  stated  in  the  Introductory  Article,  it  was  designed  as  a  de- 
fence for  the  University,  and  the  Students,  to  protect  them  against 
the  assaults  of  Newspapers  and  interested  individuals,  made  avow- 
edly for  the  good  of  the  University,  but  in  reality  tending  to  subvert 
its  laws,  rights,  liberties,  and  learning — attacks,  which  had  thej 
been  suffered  to  continue  unchecked  and  unreproved,  might  have 
produced  more  ill  than  the  generality  are  aware  of.  By  these  the 
Students  were  condemned  to  insignificance  and  oblivion — th'ey 
were  scarcely  noticed  but  as  hinges  on  which  were  hung  interested 
aud  pamphleteering  arguments,  as  flimsy  as  the  brains  that  pro- 
duced them,  and  as  insolent  as  might  be  expected,  from  the  hands 
of  arrogance,  and  newly  acquired  pseudo-celebrity.  The  Cheilead 
commenced  in  its  first  Numbers  to  expose  unprofessional  conduct 
-^to  lash  those  who  had  obtruded  themselves  on  the  public — and 
to  lay  open  the  springs  of  sophistry  and  dogmatism.  Some  of  it» 
paper*  were  censured  as  being  unnecessarily  sever*— some  as  per- 
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Itjriai — others  fts  illiberal.    Perhaps  tha  charge  of  ieventy  can-» 

not  be  so  easily  denied — but  had  less  been  said,  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  said  nothing.    To  remove  a  diseased  part, 
the  surgeon  is  obliged  to   cut  beyond  its  seat ;  and  if  we 
went  a  little  too  far,  we  cannot  be  blamed  ;  we  meant  well. 
As  to  the  charge  of  ilUberallity  we  deny  it — personality  'tis  im- 
possible to  avoid.     No  writer,  however  correct,  but  may  be 
accused  of  it  ;  but  we  do  not  conceive  that  we  were  any 
way  particularly  personal.     Indignation  will  sometimes  get  the 
better  of  coolness,  and  irritated  feelings  cannot  be  supposed  to 
attend  to  the  punctilio  of  judgment, — the  head  will  often  su- 
persede the  heart,  and  the  pen  write  what  reflexion  may  con- 
demn ;  and  the  fervour  of  youth  will  frequently  lead  where  the 
frigidness  of  age  will  not  follow  ;  and  actions  may  be  performed, 
that  time  and  consideration  would  have  avoided.    If  the  CHEIL- 
EAD  has  gone  far  astray,  (which  it  can  scarce  allow,)  it  may  be 
presumed,  that  it  has  scattered  on  its  path  some  flowers  that  may 
amuse  an  idle  hour,  and  others  that  may  tell  the  world,  that  the 
present  race  of  Students  are  not  as  they  have  been  represented  to 
be. 

With  regard  to  our  style  and  typography — .they  demand  a  word 
or  two.  To  the  first  we  paid  no  attention, — few  of  the  articles 
were  written  but  to  meet  "  the  urgency  of  the  press  ;"  and  when 
written,  never  were  revised.  We  beg  indulgence  for  our  typo- 
graphy ;  it  required  more  attention  that  we  had  time  to  afford. 
Errors  will  creep  in,  and  have  crept  into  the  first  works  of  the  day; 
and  if  in  the  stereotyped  edition  of  Walker,  orthographical  errors 
are  to  be  discovered,  it  surely  is  no  disgrace  to  the  CHEILEAD 
to  be  ranked  with  him. 

Once  more,  then,  we  return  our  sincerest  thanks  to  our  fi-iends, 
with  whom  we  have  the  happiness  to  be  acquainted  personally,  as 
■well  as  to  our  supporters,  whether  as  correspondents  or  subscribers. 
'  We  bid  adieu  again ;  and  for  every  painful  feeling  we  may  have 
given  rise  to,  beg  forgiveness,  'Editors,. 

*^*  To  the  nine  correspondehts  who  require  us  to  continue 
our  labours,  we  beg  to  state,  that  our  mind  is  already  made  up 
upon  the  matter.  We  do  not  admire  a  subscription  at*a}l ;  there 
would  be  too  many  to  please,  and  one  Editor  could  scarcely  hope 
to  please  all.    We  thank  them,  notM'ithstanding,  for  their  offers. 

Editori. 


TUB  MAN-WOLF. 


 An  unclean  spirit,  ^vho  had  his  dwelling  among  the  tomb*,  .xvd  « 

»an  could  bind  him,  no,  not  with  chains.  si.  Uarki  c'hap.  ^i.    ,  . 


f  Concluded  from  our  last.  J 

,  .    1     ij      I   „rr  iliP  <;arne  nicce  of  cloth  I  had  laid 
From  h,s  shou  dors  Imng  ,„,i„ed,  and 

„.chedjil;e  a  .u„,c  or  tog.  ba^^^^^ 

With  blood  and  •■I     ,  ;'        i^^^^^^^^  fro.1,  the  front  part  of 

:^:«f.ancr:  s  «  tt  a°..reme.  a„d  hi.  whole  appearance 

SuS"  a,,d  diemon-like,  yet  tbey  were  nothing  ,n  comparison 
?^Sh°orr;b,eaeUenin,*e,,he.^^ 

l^nr'rd"'l's'thl'SSleddo>v„  his  hand,  sucked  the 
£mn  °  d  ops  with  his  parched  and  withered  hps.    His  na.ls  were 

stormy  ™V   Sr^^^  long,  and  green,  and 

hell  or  ill,  or  horror,  stood  before  me.  He  see.ned  scarcely  to. 
perceive  me,  but  kept  his  eyes  intently  fi.ed  upon  the  lamp, 
tC'h  th^  balls  rolled  restlessly,  He  finished  his  lycanthropic 
rneal  and^athering  up  the  tunic,  or  sheet,  that  had  nearly  fallen 
the  ground,  retired  to  the  door.  I  did  not  follow  h>m,  for  my 
mbd  t£  so  paralyzed,  that  it  could  not  act  upon  the  body  re- 
Tain^dstupiHed  tillthe  morning,  and  then  fell  mto  a  refreshmg 

'^"l^e  appearance  of  the  creature  had  been, sudden  the  night  be. 

fore,  and  consequently  had  taken  me  ^^r'^'^'V  J"  fZZ.l  L.^ 
had  reflected,  l\lete™ined  to  communicate  i  to  a  fnend  an^^ 
propose  that  we  should  both  sit  up  the  ne^t  mght,  and  a.ait  t  e 
Visit  of  this  supernatural.  Accordingly  all  being  settled,  and 
double  pistols  bdng  prepared,  ^ve  awaited  the  daemon  s  coming, 
fn  a  feverish  state  o?  Ld  and  body,  dissecting  room  was 

purposely  left  open,  as  well  as  my  chamber  door,  which  was  on  the 
S!  ibout  the'  same  time  as'the  preceding  -^^'1!  forrCt' 
entered  ti.e  room.    He  was  exactly  as  he  appeared  before  ,  but 
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i«credibk  !  here  vr&a  the  beautiful  female  who  had  disappeai-ed  > 
lo  her  arms  were  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  mangled  infant  i  f 
.carcely  would  have  known  her.  She  was  in  a  state  of  complete 
nudity,  and  seemed  to  tremble  when  she  looked  upon  the  being 
beside  her.  The  appearance  of  these  monsters  had  such  an  effect 
upon  my  fnend,  that  he  fainted.  The  man  darted  at  him  in  an  in- 
stant, and  plunged  his  long  and  horn-like  nails  into  his  face  and 
shoulders,  applied  his  livid  shrivelled  lips  to  his  cheek,_my  friend 
made  an  effort  to  rise— the  lycanthrope  prest  him  more  closely— 
the  female  screamed,  and  hugged  her  mangled  infant  in  her  arms. 
I  acted  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  fired  I  The  monster 
reeled  and  fell !  He  gave  a  howl,  loud  as  a  wolf,  and,  springing 
at  me,  seized  me  by  the  throat.  There  was  no  time  to,  lose,— I 
put  the  remaining  pistol  to  his  breast,  and  in  one  instant  his  grasp 
relaxed,  and  he  fell  again,  never  more  to  rise !  The  noise  of  the 
pistols  brought  the  two  porters  of  the  rooms  to  my  chamber.  The 
female  had  thrown  herself  on  her  knees,  and  was  covering  the  mass 
of  human  flesh  she  held  in  her  arms  with  her  body  and  hair.  The 
porters  easily  secured  her ;  my  friend  opened  his  eyes,  and  we 
laid  him  on  the  bed.  A  surgeon  was  instantly  sent  for,  and  others, 
whom  I  was  desirous  sliould  be  present.  They  soon  arrived^ 
Their  horror  and  dismay  may  be  well  imagined.  Here  lay  the 
Bionster  dead,  and  stretched  at  full  length,  his  eyes  staring,  and 
bis  mouth  distended,— there  the  female,  secured  by  the  porters,— 
iny  friend  lying  almost  lifeless  on  the  bed,— myself  with  a  pistol 
in  my  hand,  and  my  face  pale,  and  spotted  with  blood.  The  first 
thing  done  was  to  look  to  my  friend,  v/ho  was  raised  up  and  con- 
veyed to  a  room  farther  removed  from  the  dreadful  scene.  The 
body  of  the  lycanthrope,  or  Man-'wolf,  was  conveyed  to  the  dis- 
secting room,  and  two  men  guarded  the  body.  The  female  was, 
taken  to  a  bed  prepared  for  her,  and  every  surgical  and  medical 
©id  administered.  After  these  necessary  steps  had  been  taken,  the 
whole  adjourned  to  the  rooms  to  examine  the  body.  It  was  found 
indeed  to  have  been  a  lycanthrope,  who  must  have  fallen  in  a 
swoon,  and  in  that  state  had  been  brought  to  the  rooms  ;  but  how 
he  contrived  to  get  in  and  out  the  rooms,  it  was  impossible  to  say. 
AVe  could  discover  no  way  by  which  he  could  have  escaped  ;  and 
after  the  usual  wonders  and  astonishments  were  expressed,  we  re- 
tired. The  next  morning,  as  all  those  connected  with  the  rooms 
went  to  see  the  body,  among  them  a  woman,  whose  husband  had 
been  porter  to  the  rooms,  and  who  strangely  disappeared  several 
years  before,  no  one  knew  how,  came  also.  She  no  sooner  saw 
the  body,  than  she  screamed,  and  fell  into  a  swoon.— It  was  her 
husband  !  whom  she  recognized  by  a  wen  on  the  left  side  of  his. 
neck.  It  was  now  rumoured,  that  (here  was  a  secret  door  which 
communicated  with  the  -yaults  of  a  church  near  by,  known  but  to 
a  few.  It  was  searched  for,  and  with  some  difficulty  found.  It 
was  concealed  in  the  nature  of  a  panel,  in  a  closet  used  for  ma- 
cerating bones,  (*tc.  over  ^yhich  hung  an  anatomical  plate.  By  a, 
few  steps  we  descended,  and  continued  on  to  the  vaults.  Here 
was  the  den  the  monster  bad  chosen  as  his  retreat ;  round  were 
cqflinB,  ekulls,  bones,  and  heaps  of  ordure  and  human  flesh !  \ 


iurned  from  ih6  placa  and  Fegained  the  open  air,  an4  n&t  a  !oh| 
time  ere  I  recovered  from  the  horror  with  which  these  events  had 
filled  me.  The  man,  it  appeared,  had  been  long  insane  previous 
10  his  disappearance  ;  and  'twas  thought  that  he  had,  in  one  of  hi» 
fits,  entered  the  subterranean  passage,  and  had  not  been  enabled  to 
leave  it  for  some  time,  and  that  necessity  at  first  obliged  him  to  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  dead.  The  woman  recovered,  but  ilever  her  senses; 
who  she  was,  or  what  she  was,  never  was  discovered.  The  child 
eaten,  whether  hers  or  not,  could  not  be  determined,  as  her  answers 
■were  incoherent  and  contradictory.  I  was  much  blamed  for  tha 
experiment  of  transfusion,  and  I  believe  no  person  has  tried  it 
since.    Soon  after  this  I  left  Gottingen  and  travelled.         *  • 

Note.— With  regard  to  the  lydanthropes,  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  Oribasius,  in  Friend's  "  History  of  Physic,"  voU 
i.  page  I8i  "  The  persons  affected  go  out  of  their  houses  in  thes 
night  time,  and  in  every  thing  imitate  wolves,  and  wander  among 
the  sepulchres  of  the  dead  till  day-break.  You  may  know  thera 
by  these  symptoms  t — Their  looks  are  pale,  their  eyes  hollow,  dry» 
without  the  least  moisture  of  a  tear ;  their  tongue  exceedingly 
parched  and  dry ;  no  spittle  in  the  mouth,  extreme  thirst ;  theii* 
legs,  from  the  falls  and  bruises  they  receive,  full  of  incurable  sore* 
and  ulcers." 


TO  tHE  NOTTINGHAM  LADtES. 


AccERiMus  and  Cunctabamus  were  desired  by  the  Coteris  id 
call  upon  J.  N.  and  inquire  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  and 
what  reasons  he  had  to  give  for  neither  being  present  at  the  NocUs* 
of  late,  nor  sending  any  communications. 

The  following  is  their  report : — 

"  Found  J.  N.  had  been  extremely  ill  of  fever.-^Was  recovered, 
but  still  very  weak.  We  endeavoured  to  elevate  his  spirits  by 
commentaries  on  the  news — city  gossip,  and  such  like  light  fare. 
We  started  the  subject  of  a  wife,  averring  we  knew  of  no  young 
man  who  required  a  bosom  friend  and  counsellor  so  much  as  hmi^ 
self.  He  said  he  had  just  begun  to  find  that  we  spoke  the  truth  / 
but  where  is  she  to  be  'got  f  There  is  no  way  of  getting  acquainted 
with  the  right  kind  tiow-a-  days.  The  ladies  are  not  as  a  few  years 
ago.  They  have  become  coldj  and  cautious,  and  calculating,— are 
seemingly  afraid  of  a  young  man,and  more  particularly  of  a  Student* 
If  you  make  the  slightest  advance,  then  ofejice  is  takent-^alarm 
got  up,  and  you  endanger  yourself.  You  cannot  get  into  any  man  s 
house  now-a-days.  The  parents  tremble— they  suppose  you  a  pick- 
pocket—that  you  are  come  to  rob  them  of  their  money— to  bnng 
their  daughter  to  poverty,  or  that  you  mean  to  insinuate  yourself 
into  their  family  to  live  by  billet.  Oh  no!  it  wont  do  boys,  says 
J.  N.  all  confidence  between  the  sexes  is  suspended,  and  all  rehnncfi 
upon  individual  exertion  and  konetty,  is  fairly  knocked  up. 


^  We  contended  against  these  unwholeuome  ftjctu,  and  »ucceeded 
m  devising ,11  plan  to  ovfjrcome  them.  In  short,  it  ia  by  the  follow- 
jng  piibhc  advertisement,  which  we  request  of  the  newspapers  to 
give  circulation  to,  in  paragraph  : — 

TO  BE  MARRIED, 

A  young  man  rising  30— of  brunett  complexion—six  feet  in 
height — slenderiih  well  formed. 

He  is  well  educated,  and  of-  good  principles.  His  fortune,  of 
ready  cash,  is  £6,000,  and  £3,000  more  will  fall  to  be  added  in 
two  years. 

Any  healthy  young  lady,  of  respectable  parentage— good  temper 
--and  moderate  education,— with  at  least  equal  fortune,  may  have 
him  for  a  husband. 

Application  by  agent,  who  is  requested  to  be  a  clergyman,  wilt 
find  a  reference  at  once  to  the  young  gentleman's  solicitor,  who 
will  produce  documents  vouching  the  truth  of  the  foregoing. 
'  Editors. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Professor  Ledie's  lectures-commence  to-day.  Report  says,  ho 
was  up  all  night  practising  bolbre,.  a.,fi;ll  length  mirror— attitude 
and  effect.  The  ladies,  on  the  other  part,  are  on  the  out-look,  it 
being  rumoured,  that  the  little  god  Cupid  has  become  the  Pagod 
professor,  and  that  he  intends  darting  hidden  rays  from  his  magic 
lantern  upon  les  dames  et  les  demoiselles.    Quelle  diablerie  ! 


Dr.  Cullen  is  chosen,  we  understand,  in  place  of  the  late  Mr. 
Allan.  We  do  not  mean  to  under-rate  the  abilities  of  Dr.  Cullen, 
particularly  as  there  is  something  classic  in  the  name  ;  but  gene- 
ral opinion  says,  (and  general  opinion  is  seldom  wrong,)  that  Mr. 
I,jsj:o7j  should  have  occupied  that  place.  We  are  vexed  that  our 
limits  prevent  us  entering  more  deeply  into  the  question,  as  we  were 
desirous  to  have  commented  on  the  appointment.  The  surgical 
school  of  Edinburgh  will  receive  a  check,  just  at  the  very  moment 
its  friends  and.  supporters  hoped  for  its  advancement.  The  Lancet 
will  now  crow  more  than  ever,  and  its  pages  be  filled  with  the 
cold-slage-bleeding  Doctor's  Lucubrations.  Talking  of  him,  we 
hear  that  the  Undertakers  had  a  meeting,  and  have  determined  to 
present  him  with  a  gold  snuff-box  in  the  shape  of  a  coffin,  made 
after  Marshall's  best  manner,  as  a  testimony  of  their  gratitude  for 
kis  great  and  #rainen,t  aervic??  t(0,,tli,ejr>  profession.    On  the  lid  >  . 
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a  bu,t  of  the  Doetor.  supported  on  one  side  by  a  skeleton,  nnd  ott 
tl^e  other  by  a  grey  horse  rampant  ;  the  crest  is  a  lancet,  and  the 
skeleton,  or  death's  image,  points  with  his  finger  to  the  a^st  and 
Ihe  motto,-"  In  hoc  vinco"  appears  directly  above  the  Doctors 
head    In  fact  'tis  one  of  the  most  perfect  things  of  the  kmd  wo 


ever  saw. 


The  Prhe.-VL^v^  any  of  our  Readers  any  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  which  is  to  form  the  Essay  ?  It  is  whispered  that  the  Pro- 
fessors themselves  laugh  at  the  idea  of  an  Essay  written  m  so  short 
a  time  For  our  parts,  we  have  inquired  again  and  agam,  and  can 
cet  no  information.  In  our  inquiries,  we  have  heard  a  most  mahci. 
ous  bit  of  news-^viz.-that  the  subject  is  known  to  a  few,  who 
have  been  told  privately,  and  that  they  are  expected  to  gam  the 
Reward.  We,  for  uor  own  parts  discredit  the  report,  and  have  na 
hesitation  in  saying  there  is  no  truth  in  it. 

 .  1  •  % 

^  A  Title  page  and  Index  be  published  on  Wednesday 
*^  next. 


OK  THE  DEATH  Or  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  O,  TOR... 

Strike  !  strike  the  Vro^^^^^J^^:^::^^       wav^  ' 

^ot  a  chieSn  gone  down  to  the  sleep  of  the  grave  ! 

If  the  splendour  of  ancestry,  honour  f  POwer, 

Could  avert  for  a  period,  mortahty  s  doom. 
Oh  '  d  stant  indeed  4ould  have  been  the  dark  hour. 

That  open'd  before  him-the  steps  to  the  tomb. 

Ye  spirits  of  Brunswick  ;-the  fearless  !-the  glorious! 
''wCe  deeds  left  a  long  track  of  bng"^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Receive  hint  whose  heart  was  as  brave  as  IJ  fires', 

Who  never  the  plume  of  Ins  ancestry  st^in  d_, 
When  the  storm  of  fierce  war  flash'd  abound  him  xts  tire.. 

And  the  foeman  the  furies  of  battle  unchained. 

Receive  him  whose  spirit        f^from  thTSnage.spread  plain^ 
When  the  war  clouds  rolled  far  from  tnc  ca     fc  i 

To  whom  the  poor  orphan  has  1°"^  d  up,  and  sm  I  d. 
And  the  tears  of  the  widow  nor  pleaded  in  vani. 

Though  stern  when  believing  his  country  in  danger; 
Once  the  Strife  of  the  field  or  the  Senate  was  o  er. 

His  bosom,  to  every  dark  feeling  a  stranger, 

Rememborwl  the  fw  he  confronted  no  mow. 
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TitoMgh  hi*  ftuHe  for  a  (Msoa  by  error  wat  •IcadaJI^ 

Yul  long  years  of  Tirtue  his  mem'ry  shall  save 
From  malice,  which  while  its  cold  victim  lay  »hroud«(f 
Crawl'd  forth,  like  a  vampire,  to  feed  on  his  grave.  ' 

Yot  wherever  the  flag  of  his  country  unfurl'd 

The  sign  of  the  free,  floating  fondly  along, 
Unfolding  the  red  cross  in  light  through  the  world. 

That  never  can  stoop  to  oppression,  and  wrong. 

There— there— shall  the  proof  of  his  labours  be  shown^ 
Who,  when  the  high  fame  of  the  land  was  o'ercatl, 

Sk)  marshall'd  his  chivalry,  England  !  that  none 
Were  left  to  contend,  with  thy  glory  at  last. 

And  thou,  Royal  Mourner,  who  fondly  attended 
The  death-bed,  and  watched  the  life  ebbing  away, 

Who  left  all  that  earth  has,  most  honour'd  and  splendid,, 
10  weep  hke  a  man,  o'er  a  brother's  decay. 

Kot  all  the  bright  glow  of  thy  triumphs  endear  theo 

I    To  England  so  much  as  thy  agony  now  

And  less  for  thy  grandeur  thy  people  revere  thee, 
Than  the  sorrow  that  shadows  thy  diadem'd  brow  f 

'Tis  not  the  gilt  'scutcheon  and  trappings  of  prid» 

That  honour  the  brave,  like  the  natural  tear 
Of  the  Mourner  who  lays  e'en  the  Monarch  aside, 

And  the  soldier  that  droops  o'er  the  warrior's  bier. 

Raise  [raise  the  proud  banners  again  in  their  glory. 
Again  let  them  float  o'er  the  mountain  and  wave! 
i/' M  ^^^^  °"  country's  bright  story. 

While  Us  peopk  are  free,  and  its  soldier's  are  brave !     Qutm  JtfaS^ 

SWEET,  SWEET  IS  LOVE,  WHEN  RECONCIL'D!. 


When  slight  disputes  at  times  arise, 
^ween  hearts,  where  pure  affection  lies. 
Fears  of  the  most  perplexing  kind. 
With  anguish  haunt  the  lover's  mind. 
But  when  those  fears  are  all  exil'd 
5weet,  sweet  is  love,  when  reconcil'd. 

When  first  from  Mary's  lips  I  stole, 
Love's  burning  kiss,  with  heart  and  souT, 
In  anger  from  my  arms  she  ran 
We  met  again,  her  frowns  were,  gone. 
And  in  her  eyes  forgiveness  smil'd  ; 
Sweet,  sweet  is  love,  when  reconcil'd. 

I  led  her  to  the  shaded  bower. 

Where  oft  we  spent  a  blissful  hour. 

And  there  unseen  had  many  a  kis», 

Which  she  no  longer  took  amiss, 

Her  worst  reproofs  were  short  and  mild  ; 

Sweet,  sweet  is  lore,  when  reconcil'd. 

Ye  powers  that  rule  the  earth  an^  gky. 
When  youthful  hearts  begin  to  sigh. 
Sow  seeds  of  strife  between  the  pair. 
And  fill  their  minds  with  jealoiis  Cttre,. 
Till  jaring  discord  rages  wild, 
For  iweet  is  love  when  reconcil'd. 
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THS  KINGDOM  OF  UTOPIA  COMCiUDED. 
XXIII. 

Th«t  beating  of  the  heart,  that  inward  bound, 
Vrhich  makes  our  spirit  soar  from  earth  away. 

When  each  successive  throb  with  louder  sound,* 
Strikes  on  the  soul,  and  all  the  passions  play 

Across  our  changing  cheek,  and  there  is  found, 
Hope,  fear,  and  joy,  and  terror  and  dismay. 

In  turns  attack  the  citadel  of  life, 

In  trembling,  fearful,  soul-exciting  strife. 

XXIV. 

A  poem's  not  a  poem  now,  unless 

Some  praises  of  the  fair  sex  it  contains,— 

They  are  the  fountain  of  our  happiness. 

And  o'er  our  love  and  life,  supreme  they  reign. 

Wherefore  'tis  sheer  injustice  and  no  less. 
And  gives  them  a  good  reason  to  complain. 

To  rob  them  of  their  now  undoubted  right, 

To  have  a  place  in  every  thing  we  write. 

XXV. 

Sometimes  indeed  these  dames  have  taken  the  law 
Into  their  own  fair  hands;  and  written  books, 

And  entered  into  controversial  war 
With  us — resigning  those  omnipotent  looks. 

Their  only  legal  weapons — and  thus  a  flaw, 
Fix  on  their  native  modesty,  but  zooks !— . 

They're  now  encroaching  on  our  territories. 

And  write,  and  print,  romances,  rhymes  and  storiei  - 

XXVI. 

Tis  time  this  should  be  put  a  stop  to — it  has  grown. 
To  a  most  dreadful  and  alarming  height ;  

For  women  now  call  every  thing  their  own. 
And  talk  of  dignity,  and  natural  right ; 

Whereas  their  business  is  to  stay  at  home. 

And  read  whatever  we,  their  sovereigns,  write  j 

I  would  not  have  a  learned  wife  for  all 

That  Asia  has  produced  since  Aden's  fall. 

XXVII. 

Behold  and  see,  what  was  the  first  sad  source 
,  Of  all  our  woes  ?  The  longing  Eve  indulged, 
(Which  cost  her  afterwards  so  much  remors^ 

To  see  the  tree  of  knowledge  all  divulged. 
To  her  insatiate  gaze  •  •  • 

*  *  *  , 

And  that  'tis  evident  that  I  and  you, 
Might  have  been  happy — had  not  Eve  been  blue, 

XXVIII. 

But  to  return,  the  ladies  of  the  North 
Attended  all  our  hero's  learned  preelection*. 

And  every  snowy  morning  sallied  forth. 
In  hopes  to  fix  his  wandering  affections  ; 

I  can't  but  say  it  would  have  made  me  wroth. 
Had  I  been  one  of  these  fair  dame's  connexion!. 

To  see  the  little  knowledge  wliich  resulted 

From  this — I  would  have  had  him  catapulted. 

XXIX. 

'^f*^^*'?  the  notes  which  one  fair  lady  wrote, 
"  Caloric  is  the  scientific  name  for  heat;— 
^  Pi**'^  (I  think  he  said)  will  float. 

When  placed  in  water,  (This  new  wooden  teat 

"  Ib  very  hard).  K  B.  Dye  George's  coat 
*  Wi*  Indigo— and  put  his  little  fwt, 


Into  vrarin  water,  loon  as  I  return, 
•«  But  let  it  not  be.Uot  enough  to  burn." 

XXX. 

This  Is  a  chill  and  cheerless  climate— here. 

Eternal  mists  pervade  the  azure  sky  ; 
In  rain  the  sun  attemps  to  clear  the  air, 

His  rays  are  all  extinguished  as  they  fly; 
They  cannot  penetrate  the  gh  om  that's  there, 

Tho'  shot  from  out  the  reservoir  on  high  ; 
I"or  'tis  a  fact  beyond  all  rational  doubt, 
That,  ere  they  reach  the  eartli,  they're  all  put  out. 

•  XXXI. 
Here  wind  and  rain,  and  hail  and  snow  divide, 

■Mongst  them  the  empire  of  this  northern  clime, 
And  storms  and  tempests  thro'  the  a;ther  ride  , 

And  dread  tornadoes  rise  from  time  to  tune. 
And  wildly  sweep  along  the  mountain  side  ;— 

'Tis  the  perfection  of  the  true  sublime, 
To  wander  out,  and  hear  the  tempest's  roar 
In  hoarse,  high  murmers,  sweep  along  the  shore.- 

XXXII. 
This  is  the  d— dest  place  I  e'er  was  in,.  _ 

For  every  day  but  brings  a  drizzling  rain, 
"Which  wets  our  cuticle  or  outer  skin. 

And  plagues  us  sadly  with  rheumatic  pains, 
And  makes  us  wish  that  we  had  kept  within_ 

The  house,  instead  of  venturing  out  to  gain 
The  expcction  of  our  Teacher's  approbation 
For  this  our  eager  "thirst  for  information. 

XXXIII. 

Tlie  reader  must  forgive  these  my  di^-essions, 
(As  1  shall  make  them  frequently  I  tear,) 

For  the  dear  sake  of  all  the  "good  impressions 
Which  they  convev  to  his  (the  reader's)  ear; — 

I'll  promise  they  sha'll  be  my  sole  transgressions 

.   Against  the  laws  of  taste  and  verse :  So  here 

I  will  return  to  whence  I  did  set  out. 

And  mind  in  future  what  T  am  about. 

XXXIV. 

Those  who  attended  him  used  oft  to  show,  _ 

Their  pleasure,  and  applause,  and  approbation, 
By  kicking  up  a  devil  of  a  row,  _ 

Or  "  rufing"  him,  whene'er  he  gave  occasion; 
To  this  he  was  a  most  determined  foe,        '  _ 

And  most  expressed  surprise  and  indignation. 
That  "students  should  conduct  themselves  like  boy», 
And  begged  he  might  be  spared  the  offensive  now. 

.  XXXV. 
Now  I've  a  thought,  (but  it  is  quite  my  own, 

And  ne'er  occurred  to  any  one  before,) 
That  all  the  anger  which  the  man  has  shown 

Is  only  feigned— that  the  infernal  war 
His  pupils  make,  is  music's  sweetest  tone 

To  his  enraptured  ears— and  that  the  more 
He  scolds  them  for  it,  the  more  he  loves  to  hear 
Those  much  loved  noises  vibrate  on  lus  ear, 

.  XXX.VI. 

But  then  his  dignity  wiir  not  allow 

Him  to  permit  the  noise  without  rebuke  ; 
But  yet  the  pleasure  which  his  spacious  brovr  . 
Disdains  to  show  by  outward  sign  or  look 
~  You  may  perceive  is  deeply  fell  below, 

And  BT^eetly  tingles  thro"  each  secret  noolw  •• 
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And  inuermost  recesses  of  his  fouI,— • 
For  Iku  his  dignity  does  not  controiil. 

XXXVII. 

Lastly  one  other  fault  I  have  to  find 

With  this  our  worthy  gentleman,  and  thare, 

I  will  conclude  all  strictures  of  this  kind, 
And  never  touch  upon  his  faults  again  ; 

'Tis  that  his  language  often  is  designed, 
To  show  his  learning  to  his  felloiv-men  :— 

The  following  is  a  phrase  which  seems  to  suit  hiiii,--« 
Tis  acidum  sulphuriaim  (libitum.* 

XXXVIII. 

I  think  it  is  beneath  his  dignity. 

Thus  to  lug  forth  his  learning,  neck  and  ears  ; 
This  childish,  little-mended  pedantry, 

Does  not  become  his  station  or  his  years 
No  doubt  he's  well-versed  in  latinity, 

But  what  of  that,  for  so  are  all  his  hearers; 
But  'tis  beneath  him  as  I  said  before, 
Thus  to  drag  forth  to  view  his  claisic  lore. 

XXXIX. 

Now  after  all  what  shall  we  say  of  him  ? 

That  he's  a  man  of  sense  and  information, 
And  quite  well  fitted,  as  %ve  all  must  deem. 

To  hold  his  present  honorable  station;— 
For  all  his  colleagues  and  acquaintance  seem. 

To  look  upon  him  with  some  approbation  j^-.- 
At  least  he  is,  as  all  the  world  doth  know, 
"  A  finished  gentleman  from  top  to  toe.'"f 

XL. 

Now  let  him  pass :  My  rhyme  no  more  shall  tell 
His  merits  or  his  failings; — they  shall  lie 

Concealed  and  buried  in  that  secret  cell 
Pierced  by  the  prying  of  no  mortal  eye. 

From  him  I  turn  with  deep  regret  to  dwell, 
On  one  who  claims  from  all  a  smile  and  sigh, 

A  mighty  mixture  of  the  great  and  base;— 

Form'd  of  the  follies  of  the  human  race. 

XLI. 

But  I  am  growing  serious,  'twill  not  do; 

But  gentle  reader,  grant  me  your  excuse; 
My  mind  is  of  a  melancholy  hue. 

And  oft  I  fear  your  goodness  will  abuse; 
For  sometimes  in. the  gay"st  themes,  a  few 

Dark,  gloomy  thoughts  their  sadness  will  infus«»»« 
But  no,  I  vimt,  and  will  be  gay ;  so  here 
My  gentle  muse  your  drooping  spirits  cheer, 

XLII.  ■ 

'Tis  by  no  means  an  easy  thing  to  keep 
Awake,  with  lectures  dinning  in  ^our  ear; 

'Tis  very  difficult  to  get  to  sleep,  -j 
When  every  quarter  of  an  hour  you  hear 

Some  lusty  woman  who  sells  haddocks  cheap,  ' 
Shouting  with  lungs  stentorian,  harth  and  clear, 

(In  such  a  case  T  know  not  what  to  do — 

I  wish  them  at  the  devil — do  not  you  ?). 

XLIII. 

'Tis  very  d'fficult  to  learn  a  lesson. 
Of  Greek  or  Latin — at  least  I  find  it  so— 


•  A  phra«e  he  «ctuaHy  uses  whenever  any  bther  Christian  would,  wy  diluted 

sulphuric  acid. 
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"fo  keep  up  our  attentiou  a  whoU  iMiitiiii 

And  to  the  lectures  regularly  go — 
•Tis  very  difficult  to  make  concession, 

Unto  a  mean  and  despicable  foe — ' 
*Tis  very  difficult  to  keep  from  sinning, 
Especially  if  we  have  once  made  a  beginningj 

XLIV. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  wait 

Till  our  turn  comes — "I*is  difficult  to  restrain^ 
The  venting  or  expression  of  our  hate — • 

*Tis  difficult  to  keep  from  being  vain— 
Also  'tis  difficult  to  bear  being  late 

For  a  stage  coadh,  and  pay  our  fair  again— 
*Tis  difficult  to  starve  when  we  are  hungry  ; 
And  hear  ourselves  abused  without  being  angry« 

XLV* 

But  fat  more  difficult  than  all  of  these 

Is  writing  verses, — that  is  making  rhymei  ; 

And  therefore  gentle  readers  do  I  seize 
This  opportunity  of  space  and  time, 

To  eai'nestly  entreat  that  you  vvill  please 
To  aid  me  with  your  favour  while  I  cliinb 

The  lofty  heights  of  glorious  mount  Parnassui» 

Mounted  upon  the  backs  of  Scottish  asses. 

XLVL 

Reader  !  I  cOuld  not,  if  I  would,  describe 
The  man  who  next  appears  before  my  Muioj 

Not  for  the  largest  and  mdst  tempting  bribe 
That  human  honesty  did  e'er  refuse. 

I  am  a  modest  and  an  humble  scribe, 
My  aim  is,  not  to  strike,  but  to  amuse  ; 

Description's  not  my  forte—my  Muses  ahina 

Quite  in  another  and  a  better  line. 

XLVII. 

Thus  much,  however,  I  will  say,  that  ho 
Is  one  of  those  uncommon  looking  men, 

Whom  it  is  quite  impossible  to  see 

Without  remembering  them  now  and  theii ; 

His  form  was  short,  and  round,  and  bloated, 
Shall  never  look  upon  his  like  again  :— 

Divide  his  name — the  last  part  is  a  lie  ; 

His  hair  is  of  the  Tyrian  purple  dye. 

XLVIII. 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

XLIX. 

Yet  one  thing  more, — (I  assure  you  it  is  true,— 

I  had  it  from  the  best  authority,— 
It  also  is  a  fact  I  think  quite  new. 

And  never  told  by  any  one  but  me—) 
He  wanted  to  be  married — as  many  do — 

And  having  heard  that  in  a  place  called  B. 
There  dwelt  a  man  as  rich  as  Solomon 
With  daughters  six— he  wrote  to  ask  for  one. 

The  Gentleman — who,  tho'  proud,  and  middle-ag« 
Yet  loved  a  joke,  wrote  quickly  back  to  say, 

*«  His  eldest  daughter  had  been  long  engaged 
When  strange  to  tell,  that  very  very  day. 

This  ardent  lover — far  from  being  enraged- 
Sent  back  an  answer  flourishing  and  gay— 

To  wit — "  As  his  affections  were  not  fixed, 

♦«  He  begged  he  might  transfer  them  to  the  next." 
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LI. 

fut  htar  again  his  flank  was  turned,  and  this 
Was  too  much  even  for  bim  ;  liis  feeliug  heart, 

Tho'  doomed  from  all  his  fairest  dreams  of  bliss 
At  one  fell,  sweeping  stroke,  at  once  to  part; 

Yet  still  maintained  that  nothing  was  amiss  ;n 
Soon  his  philosophy  forgot  the  smart — 

And  so  without  a  tear  or  sigh — but  gay 

Arid  quick,  he  turned  his  eyes  another  way. 

LII. 

'Tis  the  grand  end  of  all  philosophy, 

To  give  us  strength  and  fortitude  to  bear 

Temptations,  trials,  and  calamity — 

The  fate  ordained  to  all  who  sojpurq  here ; 

And  when  each  fresh  misfortune  meets  our  eye. 
Calmly  to  smile,  and  show  nor  fear,  nor  care— « 
jEquam  memento" —you.  will  know  the  restr— - 

To  calm  the  swelling  tumults  of  our  breast— 

LIII. 

'Tis  the  perfection  of  a  gentleman 

Not  to  show  outwardly  the  thoughts  that  roll 
Within  our  breast'^ — so  that  no  eye  may  scan 

The  secret,  silent  workings  of  our  soul; 
But  few— oh,  few  indeed,  are  tkey  who  can 

Thus  perfectly  their  words  and  looks  controul  5 
And  tho'  each  thinks  himself  a  gentleman. 
The  character  is  diflScult  to  gain. 

LIV. 

I  do  not  say  the  man  before  us  now, 
Is  to  be  called  a  gentleman.- — Oh  no  ! 

Far  other  things,  are  written  on  that  brow. 
Which  truly  tells  whate'er  lies  hid  below  Jt— 

He  is  far  from  it,  as  is  a  cow 

From  being  a  horse,— which  cannot  be  you  know.  \ 

'Twould  be  a  prostitution  of  the  word. 

That  coupled  with  his  name  it  should  be  heard. 

But  after  all,  he  has  some  good  qualities- 
(And  so  has  every  one  among  mankind,? — ) 

Some  are  imaginary — some  realities — 

Some  of  the  heartr-and  others  of  the  mind — 

#  #  »  • 

But  these  are  of  a  strange  and  wond'rous  kind  j 
But  verbum  sat,—  I  give  to  each  his  due- — 
And  only  tell  you  what  1  know  is  (rye. 

LVI. 

I've  done  with  him.  And  turn  we  to  survey 

A  spirit  of  another  cast,  although, 
Like  him  in  some  respepts,  his  talents'  ray 

Obscured  and  dimimed  by  vices  far  below 
His  station  and  his  rank ; — were  I  to  say 

All  that  I  think,  I  might  be  deemed  his  foe. 
Which  1  am  not— I  know  him  not,  ncr  yet. 
Can  J  my  ignorance  of  him  regret. 

LVII, 

The  mind  is  his  depfirtment>— but  so  far 
From  keeping  to  his  point,  away  he  flips 

At  every  turn,  just  like  a  shooting  star, 

With  this  slight  difference  to  knowing  eyps, 

That  he's  not  half  so  brilliant  a?  they  are. 

And  would  be  no  great  lopfs  to  Northern  skieq  i— « 

Three  P's  denote  his  trade?  wjfJr  great  pr«ci»jp)i— 

JPott— Philoiophsr— and  Polificjfin. 


LVIII. 

edites  now  a  certain  magazine. 

Oft'  which  you  never  ciin  a  week  rely  J 
For  if  it  praise  you  one  (hiy,  well  I  ween 

To-moiTOw  'tis  your  hittcrebt  enemy  ; — 
Devoid  oi imitciple  it  long  has  been, — 

Its  very  writinyis  lue  a  standing  lie  : — 
Swayed  but  by  intereit  and  party,  he 
Is  every  thinT  but — that  which  he  should  bo. 

LVIX. 

Great  are  his  talents,  but  a  deep  disgrace 

Over  his  name  and  memory  impends  ; 
And  each  succeeding  and  posterior  race  '  ^ 

Will  view  that  mind  where  vice  with  virtue  blendi, 
And  thro'  his  writings  and  his  life  will  trace 

Great  talents  prostituted  to  the  meanest  ends  ; 
And  grieve  that  one  so  gifted  should  have  been 
The  Editor  of  'Blackguard's  Magazine. 

LX. 

Oh  !  for  a  tongue  to  curse  his  blighted'namc. 

Who,  violating  friendship's  sacred  tie, 
Can  worm  himself  without  remorse  or  shame. 

Into  the  confidence  of  others — (sly 
And  all  regardless  of  his  future  fame,) 

But  to  lay  open  to  the  public  eye. 
The  private  secrets  of  their  home  and  heart. 
To  sharpen  calumny's  empoisoned  dart. — 

LXI. 

The  next  who  holds  his  hand  up  at  the  bar. 

Of  this,  my  Muse's  court  of  justice,  is 
One  whom  I  know  but  little ;  his  faults  are 

Unostentatious,  slight,  and  nought  amiss;— 
Some,  indeed  say,  his  talents  are  impar,^ 

That  is,  unequal  to  his  work  ;  but  this 
Is  no  affair  of  yours,  nor  yet  of  mine. 
And  quite  below  the  notice  of  "  the  Nine." 

LXII. 

But  now  bend  up  your  hearts — I'm  going  to  writ», 

A  tale  of  horror  and  of  fear— prepare, 
And  tremble,  as  you  read  what  I  endite 

With  tears  of  anguish,  and  with  looks  of  care  ;— 
'Tis  that  the  studious  and  unlucky  wight, 

(But  how,  or  why,  or  when's  not  my  affair. 
And  therefore  this  I  shall  not  here  inquire,) 
Reading  one  evening,  set  himself  on  fire  ! 

LXIII.  ., 

He  was  in  bed — the  book  that  he  was  reading, 

It  seems  was  of  a  soporific  kind  ;  _         .  , 

And  then  the  claims  of  nature  strongly  pleading, 
Quite  overcame  the  Dr's  mighty  mind  ;—        '  . .  ^ 

He  then  forgot  himself,  and  quite  unheeding 
The  candle  (which  was  tallow)  he  resigned, 

Himself  to  sleep, — when  lo  !  tiie  candle's  r  ays. 

Catching  the  bed-clothes,  sot  them  in  a  blaze. 

LXIV. 

The  Dr.  felt  the  genial  warmth  increase, — 

His  snoring  ceased — he  grumbled,  and  he  groaned^ 

The  heat  disturbed  his  slumbers  and  his  peace; 
He  felt  uncomfortable— so  ho  moaned — 

When  Mrs  *    *  who  began  to  sneeze 
And  cough,  and  smell  the  fire,  •  • 

Came  running  in,  and  just  in  time  to  »av« 

Her  loving  husband  from  a  fiery  grave. 
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LXV. 

He  hai!  a  fi»tlier — as  most  likely  most 

Of  us  have,  or  have  had,  and  therefore,  h« 

Has  nothing  in  this  point  whereof  to  boast— r 
Except  in  having  such  a  father, — he 

Indeed,  some  people  say,  is  worth  a  host;-— 
This  father  every  d,iy  gets  up  to  see 

At  four  or  five,  the  rising  blush  of  morn. 

When  fair  Aurora  ripens  into  dawn. 

LXVI. 

Infatuated  man  !  to  leave  a  bed 

Warm,  soft,  and  downy,  just  to  see  the  sun 

Shoot  forth  his  earliest  rays  of  ruby  red, 
When  he  can  see  it,  ere  the  day  be  done. 

Eight  hours  complete — Ah  !  no — tho'  born  and  bredj 
Where  his  bright,  radiant,  course  is  fairest  run, 

In  nature's  loveliest  scene,  I  ne'er  could  rise 

Till  Phoebus'  rays  illumined  all  the  skies. 

LXVII. 

It  sometimes  happens  when  you  rise  to  view 
The  sun  appear  from  'hind  thg  Eastern  hills. 

That  he  turns  imdisli  out  of  spite  to  you. 

And  will  not  rise  at  all ; — and  then  you're  chill. 
And  cross,  and  peevish  ; — and  no  rosy  hue 
Tinges  the  cloud,  or  sparkles  in  the  rill ; 

And  then  you  get  rheumatics  in  the  head, 

And  then — you  wish  that  you  had  staid  in  bed. 

LXVIII. 

Another  now  appears  to  tell  his  tale,— 
A  gentleman  of  eighty  years  complete, 

Altho'  he's  healthy,  spirited,  and  hale. 
Yet  'tis  complained  his  voice  is  rather  weak  ; 

And  now  against  him  they've  begun  to  rail, 
And  nolens,  volens,  wish  to  give  his  seat 

To  some  more  active,  and  more  yourlg  divine,— 

And  most  politely  beg  him  to  resign. 

LXIX. 

But  this  it  seems,  he's  loath  to  do,  and  so 
Issue  is  joined  ;  possession,  lawyers  state, 

Is  ninetenths  of  the  law, — if  so,  I  know^ 
Which  party  has  the  best  of  the  debate  ;— 

The  Provost  now  has  nothing  more  to  do. 
As  Dr.  R-  refuses  to  vacate. 

Following  the  good  old  maxim. — "  Never  stir 

When  you  are  comfortable  where  you  are.'* 

LXX. 

What's  to  be  done  ?    Faith  I  can't  tell :  Can  you  ? 

Shall  we  go,  sword  in  hand,  and  dispossess 
Him,  vi  et  armis,  it  will  not  do — 

I  think  we've  got  into  a  pretty  mess- 
Deeply  his  obstinacy  we  must  rue,— 

But  that  will  do  no  good,  I  fear,  unless 
His  Majesty  will  interfere,  and  so 
The  matter  must  remain  in  Static  quo, 

LXXI. 

My  muse  is  tired.    I'll  only  mention  more 

One  single  person — then  my  strains  shall  clos*. 

My  hours  of  music  and  of  song  be  o'er. 
And  my  harp  sink  to  undisturbed  repose. 

H'i  lectures  on  Anatomy,  and  wore 
A  white  great -cont,  and  somewhat  thread-bare  clothMf 

He  has  many  faults,'  but  dn  the  whole  may  pass, 

yor  being  a  gentlemanly  "  fellow  in  hit  clow." 
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LXXII. 

"lis  don*.    My  (t,raiDs  are  now  for  eTcr  aDded, 

My  harp  retires  beneath  oblivion's  wingj 
1  have  accomplished  all  that  1  intended, 

In  cogitating  this  unmeaning  thing. 
The  tragic  and  the  comic  here  are  blended, 

Like  showers  and  sunbeams  on  tl\e  lap  of  Spring : 
But  now  'tis  o'er  and  tliro'  the  wide  domain 
Let  silence  clium  her  universal  reign. 
Jfcrtiwry  31,  1827. 


THE  CHEILEAD'S  FAREWELL. 


Short's  been  my  stay  on  earth-— a  fleeting  vapour, 

Dispell'd  before  the  sun ; — my  earthly  taper 

Fast  hastens  to  a  close,  and  on  the  brink 

Of  darkness  hovers  ; — soon  now  shall  I  drink 

Of  Lethe's  waters  and  forget  ;■— and  be 

Forgotten, — none  to  tell  my  history — 

But  yet  my  correspondents  one  request, 

It  is  my  last ; — so  let  it  be  the  test 

Of  your  regard ;  My  weekly  Numbers  bind 

Into  one  little  volume  ;  'twill  remind 

You,  at  some  distant  day,  of  former  years, 

Warm  the  cold  heart  of  age  and  ask  for  tears  !. 

And  as  my  page  is  scann'd,  with  careful  eye  '  • 

Youth  acts  a  part  again  and  things  gone  by 

Rise  from  oblivion's  grave,  and  start  anew 

Into  existence  in  the  mind ;  how  few 

Will  bend  in  age,  who  revelled  in  the  sport 

Of  joyous  youth,  or  excelled  in  proudest  port 

Of  stately  manhood  !— few  !  ah  !  few  indeed  ! 

Of  those  prosaic,  or  who  tuned  the  reed 

Of  poetry  for  me — fill'd  with  the  dreams 

Of  future  prospects — youth's  delusive  themes. 

Then  ye  who  read  and  ye  who  write,  adieu ! 

Accept  my  thanks  for  they  are  justly  due, 

But  still  remember  this,  my  sole  request 

It  is  my  last,  so  let  it  be  the  test 

Of  thy  Regard  ;  Mi/  toeekly  Numbers  bind 

Into  one  little  volume.  J.  D. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.  JT.  eame  too  late.— C.  T.  R.  would  never  do  for  us. — Sterlone  is  an  odd 

^Ai.— Salmon  thinks  we  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  attend  on  him.  We  in- 

form  J.  D.  that  some  of  the  Cotebie  intend  a  Monthly  Journal,  in  case  they 
find  it  necessary  to  protect  themselves  again,— of  course  the  name  will  be  the 
CHEILEAD.  , 
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